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Tomorrow: April 1 
DO YOU want to make a fool out of the ra- 
cists and war-makers? 
We have a suggestion. This newspaper is 


Urges Test Ban | 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
MRS. SUZU KUBOYYAMA, widow of Aikichi Kuboyama, member of the crew of | 


“The Fortunate Dragon” and the first victim to die, has been denied a visa by the U. S.' 
State Department, and the Mothers Association of Japan thus has had to abandon its 


plan to have her come here to ane | 
appeal to the UN to stop H- | 


bomb tests. 

This was learned last week by 
The Worker as the Japanese na- 
tion made new appeals to the 
three big atom powers to come 
to an agreement on banning 
tests, and prepared to send a 
mission to England to urge 
abandonment of the forthcoming 
Christmas Island H-bomb test 
series. 

A source close to Asian diplo- 
mats said the Mothers’ Associa- 
tion, however, planned to re- 
new its efforts before the next 


| 
| 
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launching a campaign to do just that, on April 
Fool’s Day—April 1. Our objective is thousands 
of new readers, plus $100,000 in contributions 
to our annual spring fund appeal. 

We propose to get 9,000 subscriptions to 
The Workers and 2,300 to the Daily Worker by 
June 30. In cash that represents $50,000. That 
sum, plus the $100,000 from the financial drive 
totals the $150,000 needed to keep us afloat 
till next fail. 


The White Citizens Councils would love to 
see us fold up. So would the assortment of un- - 
Americans. breeders of wars, labor haters and 
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) Bermuda H-Flop 
Outrages Britain 
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session of the UN to obtain Mrs. 
Kuboyamas entry. 

Kuboyama was a radio opcer- 
ator aboard the Japanese fish- 
ing boat which was sailing about 
90 miles northeast of the Bi- 
kini Atoll March 1, 1954, when 
the US exploded the first so- 
called H-bomb there. About 
three housr Jater, a “tremendous 
amount -of radioactive ashes” fell 
on the boat and its crew of 23, 
as described in Japanese re- 
ports. 

On Sept. 23, 1954, the 40- 
year-old radio operator died. 
He was.one of two who had 
been -hopitalized on the crew’s 


arrival at Tokyo. 
* 


THE U.S..STATE DEPART- 
MENT in denying a visa to the 
widow gave no reason, it was 
learned. The Mothers’ Associa- 
tion had plained to send with 
her an instructor at the Japan- 
ese Female College; Fujako 
Isono. 

From other sources it was 
learned that detailed informa- 
tion about Kuboyama’s death is 
contained in scientific studies 
translated into English and now 
available at UN. 

It was learned that measure- 
ments of radioactivity in Ku- 
boyama’s bones showed the ra- 
- dio operates “exposed to approxi- 

mately 8 reps of radiation be- 
fore his death. 

The stientists concluded that 
“the bones of Kuboyama were 


POSTER ISSUED by the Japanese Council Against Atomic and 
Hydrogen Bombs for its campaign against test explosions. 


clearly contaminated with fu- 
sion products, while in other 
organs the activity is not so dis- 
tinct as in the bones.” 
“American doctors insisted Mr. 
Kuboyama died of other causes,” 
it was explained here to The 
Worker. “It seems the immediate 
cause of death was connected 
with the liver. But the Japan- 


ese doctors believe radioactiv- 
ity caused it. However, the 
radioactivity emanating from the 
liver was small. The Institute 
of Japan has the liver now, 
and when techniques for meas- 
uring are improved, it will be 
measured again. 


Meanwhile last week the Jap- 
anese people learned that Great 


Britain had rejected their gov- | 


ment’s latest plea to halt the 
Christmas Island tests. 

The British said they cannot 
postpone the tests in view of the 
necssity to protect the Free 
World. They said that dam- 
ages will be compensated unless 


harm is inflicted due to deliber- 


ate action—a reference to the an- 
nounced plan .of some fishermen 
to demonstrate in their fishing 
boats in the path of bomb radio- 


activ ity. 
* 


IT WAS learned the Japan- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


protiteers. 

To make fools of them and frustrate their 
expectations we ask you to join in a nationwide 
Committee of One Thousand volunteers to help 
put over our combined campaign. Put The 
Worker and the Daily Worker on firm founda- 
tions and you can knock the underpinnings from 
the men who are the real enemies of our nations 
— 

You know that publishing is an expensive 
proposition. Further proof of that is evident in 
the fact that three New York daily newspapers 
this past week doubled their price, went to ten 
cents per copy. They. had to do that because all 
costs of printing newspapers have gone up. They 
have for us, too, yet we have—by dint of great 
sacrifices by our readers and our staff—been able 
to continue. But on the most precarious basis. 


You can secure this paper and the Daily 
Vorker by your action. Will you do that today? 


(For last week’s sub results, see page 5) 
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I'm a Dodger Fan Too, the boy at the Parade Grounds Said 


By LESTER RODNEY 


THE PARADE GROUNDS is 

a ape splash of open green in 
Brooklyn's Flatbush section. It 
is nO more a parade grounds than 
the Polo Grounds is a place to 
play Y aonig It-is composed of no 
thirteen baseball fields, 

and if a frantic young center- 
fielder chasing a long fourth in- 
ning drive occasionally runs right 
into the ninth inning of another 


ball-game, why it’s still one of 


the very very few places left ‘in: 
our ‘crowdéd ‘cement fortress . 


where genuine “hard bali” can 


be played for sport. 
The 39 acres were willed to 


the city some 75 years ago -for 
the purpose of “drills, parades, 
games and similar healt ful re- 
creational peer. " They came 
sharply into the news last week 
when ‘Now York City Council 
president Abe Stark proposed 
that the Parade Grounds be used 
as os seat for Se an a oe 
or the Br gers, whose 
owners have eB to le.ve 
towa‘ unless they’ get what they 


want. 

It was over to Brooklyn this 
cloudy late March afternoon to 
get some facts and some reac- 
tions, First the Recreation Divi- 
sion of the Park Departments 
furnished some irkling of what 
the Parade Grounds means to 
the borough. 

* 


“THERE'S NO PLACE like 
this left in the five boroughs,” 
our informant said . earnestly, 
leaving no room fof doubt as’ to 


whe-e he' stood on the proposi-* 


— 


tion’ to destroy the fields for a 
commercial enterprise, even as 
interesting an. enterprise as the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 

All the public and Catholic 
schools in teeming Brooklyn, he 
raid, use the Parade Grounds 
f ields at one-time or another 
during the months of April, 
May and june Theday, he ex- 


8:30 and 3.30 fr, Att 
saving ‘comes: inj: : 


ylight 
p andi in - 
Ccustrial © teams,'> coming ~ right | 


from work, use the fields in a 
fifth period from 6 to 8 p.m. 
Figuring 15 on a squad a 


_ average, you come to a total of 


1,200 boys leaving their cleat 
marks on the Parade Grounds 
diamonds on a given day. 
If the — proposition — 
went through. .. .? 
“Where would go?,” the 
man ached See > awful.” 


Sie READ 10 ne at random 
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Congress 


Lift Lid 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


sarings Will 
fit Gouge 


& 


WOULD YOU like to know why the prices of steel, autos, farm equipment, news- 


print and newspapers, gasoline and many foods, went up? Or why the profits 


companies in 

Or why the food bill of Ameri- 
cans has been climbing while the 
income of farmers, the original 
producers, continues to decline? 

The labor movement, house- 
wives and consumers generally, 
have been pressing for congres- 
sional investigations that would 
answer the above questions, and 
it looks, at long last, that we'll 
have the probes—one by a Senate 
~ subcommittee headed by Senator 
Kefauver and another by a 
House subcommittee headed by 
New York City Representative 
' Victor L. Anfuso. 

But those two hearings in 
which 90-odd pereent of Amer- 
ica’s households are vitally con- 
cerned, may be smothered pub- 
licity-wise by the Senate racket 
hearings. The latter, with their 
lurid details on some dirty rack- 
et-dominated spots in the labor 
movement, clearly have A-] pri- 
ority in the newspaper headlines 
and over the air-channels. 

Nor is it ikely that a news- 
paper or TV channel will feature 
disclosures showing that Amer- 
ica’s biggest profit-hogs and 
monopolies falso the major ad- 
vertisers) are most responsible 
for current inflationary trend. 
And that is exactly what the la- 
bor movement expects these 
hearings to show. 

> 


THE AFL-CIO and Walter | 


Reuther, head of the United 
Automobile Workers in particu- 
lar, have assured the two com- 
mittees full cooperation because 
they want a study to show the 


relations between prices, wages, | 
profits and labor productivity. | 


Labor's research experts are 
ready to present extensive stud- 
ies, like those of the auto, steel 
and packinghouse unions, show- 
ing that wage increases could 
not have been much of a factor 
in driving up prices, but profits 


those fields have been skyrocketing to record levels? | 


ricing policies are responsible 

for the. chronic Gaieonloeinent 
in the auto industry where tens 
of thousands are unemployed 
even at the high point of the 
production season. 

Reuther proposed such a study 
by a bi-partisan body to the 
President. But President Eisen- 
hower, who voiced the usual em- 
ployer charge that wage in- 
creases must be curbed to stop 
inflation, gave Reuther no en- 
couragement. 


SENATOR KEFAUVER, on 
the other hand, has for some time 
been pressing his charge that 
the monopoly trend’in America 
is cutting consumer purchasin 
power, the market for goods ond 
the income of the farmers. He 
is chairman of the Senate Mon- 
oply and Anti-trust subcommit- 
tee. He announced his group is 
interested especially in steel, 
auto, farm equipment, newsprint 
and certain types of food produc- 


tion. 


Rep. Anfuso; who has had 
strong labor backing and who's 
one of the rare cases of a city 
congressmen on the agricultural 
committee, will chair a subcom- 
mittee to study the contrast of 
rising food prices and falling 
farm incomes. He says his com- 

| mittee will give main attention 


of the 


to middlemen and trading man- 
ipulations and the processing 
stages through which the food 
passes before it reaches the store 
shelf. 


Rep. Anfuso indicated that his 
committee will permit consum- 
ers to state their views publicly. 
This will also provide an oppor- 


tunity for clearer understanding 
between the city dweller, especi- 
ally the workers, and the farmer. 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson has been bending the ef- 
forts of his department and staff 
to sharpening division between 
the worker and farmer. His role 
was noted in Indiana in the suc- 
cessful campaign of the union- 
busters of that state to get pas- 
sage of a “right-to-work” law. 

AS THE _ price-profit-wage 
hearings appeared on the hori- 
zon— 

© The government’s cost of 
living index climbed another 
four-tenths of one percent, it 
was revealed last week, to a 
point 3.6 percent above a year 
ago. 

® Roger Blough, chairman of 
United States Steel, announcing 
another year of near record prof- 
its (despite a month of strike), 
denounced “the vast power of 
industry wide labor unions” as 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Tues day, March 26, 1957 


Curbing Labor 

Senate Hearings Spur 
A Congressional Drive 
To Cut Leaders’ Power 


Ps 


Many Lawmakers Want Reins 


On 


Political 


Activities, 


Tighter Control of Funds 


Some Favor Union Shop Ban 


By JOHN A.. GRIMES 
Btaff Reporter of THz WALL STREET JOURNAL 


WASHINGTON— Disclosures _of 


¥ ntion are ? 3 ¢.¢é 9G? 
manc 
ey lawmake 


dua - 


‘ « > Ik TS rr 


mion cor: 


DTOoOAac wor ‘Ive d . 


» curb labor’s power. 


mined to put 
‘.s e ? gt. 


A LE Le l 
ee 


The Wall St. Journal discloses the aims of the Senate probe. 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


Shall trade with China be ex- 
panded? Will the state of war. be- 
tween the Arab states and Israel 


nounced after Bermuda: 

1. That the U. S. and Britain 
would continue testing H-bombs 
and would reject all proposals to 


halt these temporarily or perman- 


be ended? Can progress be madejently. 


ion reducing the armament burden? 
Should the Big Four meet again 


to revive the Geneva spirit? 


2. That the U. S. would give 
Britain guided missiles with hy- 


|soned only in a very gradual man- 


ner 
munigue: 


Covernments we declare our. in- 
tention to continue to conduct 


stand onH-bomb tests by suggest- 
ing that humanity would be poi- 


Said the final Bermuda com-| 
“Therefore, on behalf of our twe! 


~ Bermuda H-Flop Outrages All Britain 


United States and the Soviet 
Union will have intercontinental 


ballistic missiles. : 
This is the ultimate weapon 


which even the science fiction wri- 
ters and comic books just a few 
years ago didn’t take too seriously. 
There is almost general. recogni- 
tion that no conceivable defense 


| drogen bomb warheads. 


hee it 7 es i ae Though its possible for the 
and monopoly domination have | If Americans and Englishmen press in this country to ignore pub- 


been. thoug : sti is ki 
thought those questions would be i... reaction to this kidd of tesebeoe 


The UAW has been pressing resolved by the Bermuda conter-| «>. net 0 biae tec te ee 
for such an imvestigation for Y 


| . - | 
‘ence of President Eisenhower and)" ; 
more than a year because the |Prime Minister Macmillan they had ime! ag. 000 od Poms 95 9 dl 
ae ager roving \ gpm a big surprise waiting for them. | nu da. So it was not at all surpris- 


‘Two solid agreements were an-'. 
& ing that Conservative, Liberal and 


nuclear tests only in such manner/€xists or is in sight against hydro- 
as will keep world radiation from'gen bombs so delivered. Mutual 
rising to more than a small frac-'extinction would be the only out- 
‘tion of the levels that might be|/come of a war fought with such 
hazardous.” weapons, 


So lacking were the two heads 
of state in candor that they pre- 


* 
Regarding the Middle East the 


Playtime in Bermuda 


; % 


etn 


Labor newspapers criticized the 
Bermuda decisions about the H- 
bomb. Said the Liberal News 


Chronicle about the Eisenhower-,2tomic scientists and geneticists, 


Macmillan decisions: 

“But they have not ended the 
burning anxiety of ordinary people 
everywhere over the greatest hu- 
man problem of our time. On nuc- 
lear explosions, the President and 
the Prime Minister have let slide 
a golden opportunity to announce 
that all future tests would be post- 
pened leaving Russia to follow 
suit or confirm her menacing in- 
tentions.” 

(Replying to the Bermuda pro- 
posal that future test explosions be 
registered with UN and for an ex- 
change of observers with the Rus- 
sians, the Soviet government re- 
affirmed its proposal to halt all test 
explosions, A Soviet spokesman al- 
so said that registering the explo- 
sions would not remove the dan- 
ger of fallout.) 


Said the Labor Party’s Daily 
Herald: 

“The most disappointing out- 
come of the Bermuda talks, for 
millions of anxious people in Bri- 
tain, is that the H-bomb tests are 
to go on.” 

Said the conservative “Times” 
of London: - 

“The President and Prime Min- 
ister could have come out more. 
firmly for seeking a firm agreement’ 
with Russia on rationing such tests. 


Pd 


- for the future.” 


In effect the British and Amer- 


sumed to defend their policies by 
quoting unnamed scientists in be- 
‘half of continued testing. Many 


lave argued that continued test- 
‘ing will create great health haz- 
ards. Others have denied that a 
hazardous level has been reached 
or is in immediate sight. But no 


scientists have’ suggested that ra- 
dioactive fallout is healthful. 


* 


U. S. announced at Bermuda that 
it would participate in the milt- 
tary aspects of the Baghdad Pact. 
Since most of the Middle East na- 
tions have refused to join this al- 
liance and since most Asian and 
African nations have condemned 
it this decision only tends to 
sharpen Middle East tensions. 


Perhaps an outstanding feature 
of the Bermuda conference was 
that it accomplished little a are 
ing toward removing Anglof\mer- 


It was the persistent warnings jcan tensions. According to Wal- 
from scientists about these dan-| tery Lippmann (N.Y. Herald Tribune 


gers that caused Pope Pius XII on 


‘about the perils of continued hy- 
drogen bomb test explosions. The 
Pontiff noted that not only present 
inhabitants of the earth but gen- 
erations still unborn would be crip- 
pled and malformed as a result of 
fallout effects. 


The United Nations had offici- 
ally set up a scientists group to 
investigate and report on the dan- 
gers of fallout. This report is not 
due until 1958 and was the basis 
for proposals in UN that all tests 
be halted at least until the scien- 
tists’ report has been heard. 


Perhaps the most disquieting 
aspect of the Bermuda decisions 
for the British public was the U. S. 
offer to supply guided missiles with 
‘hydrogen bomb warheads some 
time in the future. Hanson Bald- 
win, military affairs expert of the 
N. Y. Times has reported that the 
Russians have tested a missile with 


a range of about?1;500: miles... By 


: nT governments rationalized their 


eatin et? ‘nortiepamer dit 


- Swed gt DARTS “ads “sete tT 


two separate occasions. .to warn} 


1958 it is expected ‘that: both . the: 


March 26): 


“We may say, I think, that at 
Bermuda the British conceded that 
Western policy in the Middle East 
should for the present follow the 
policy laid down by the President 
and’ Secretary Dulles. This accept- 
ance of American leadership was 
not, however, unreserved. What- 
ever may be said about Britain's 
loss of influence in the Arab world, 
it is a British vital-interest to have 
access to the oil of the Persian Gulf 
area. Although’ there were no 
warnings or threats of any kind, 
there was a distinct implication at 
Bermuda that Britain would follow 
American leadership in dealing 
with the Arab states as long as, but 
no longer than, its vital interests 
are not sacrificed ce a 

Ever so itely ritis 
found . they po ioe ines of 
their quarrels with this country. 

settlement.clearly awaited 
, me Big Fou 
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“OUR MAYOR” 


Cobo Refuses to 


- 


Meet Eastside Reps 
Of Jobless, Says It's Premature 


DETROIT.—Mayor Albert Cobo 
refuses to meet with a committee : 
from Detroit’s East Side on the un- 
employment crisis where an esti- 
mated 65,000 are jobless. Cobo said 
he had appointed Joseph Dodge the 
banker to look into the situation of 
unemployment in Detroit generally 
where 100,000 are jobless. Until 
Dodge told his findings, Cobo said 
he didn’t think he had to meet 
with anyone and it was “prema- 
ture” to meet anyone. 


The East Side Citizens Commit- 
tee for Economic Development ran 
into Cobo when they asked the De- 
troit City Council for a public hear- 
ing on funds to be alloted in the 
new budget to help unemployment. 

The group which sprung out of a 
number of meetings on Detroit East 
Side to help unemployed workers 
sought from the City Council an 
Economic Commission as a part of 
city government to get jobs. Mayor 
Cobo says this is “premature.” One 
committee member said, “what is 
Cobo waiting for, until we get 200,- 
000 idle like 1956? 

GOV. WILLIAMS on the other 
hand has accepted -a request to 
meet with the Detroit East Siders 
on trying to find jobs for idle work- 
ers. 

The Governor also has proposed 
to the Republican controlled State 
Legislature now in séssion that un-' witness would “coo cate.” 
employment compensation per| “I_ believe the judge has a point 
week be increased to 65 percent of;for I am sure that if the penalty 
a workers 40-hour a week salary, were increased, thet number of ‘co- 
and payment of this jobless aid be |operating’ witnesses would increase. 
for 39 weeks instead of the present! And I suppose if the penalty were 


DEARBORN, Mich. — Carl Stel- 
lato, president of the 46,000 mem- 
iber UAW Local 600, writing in 
“Ford Facts” union newspaper de- 
clared that the right to dissent is 
sacred and he took issue with Fed- 
eral Judge Freeman's sentencing 
Arthur McPaul to nine months in 
jail and a fine of $500. Stellato’s 
statement Says: 

“Last week Federal Judge Free- 
man sentenced Art McPaul to nine 
months’ imprisonment for contempt 
beeause in 1952 he refused to dis- 
close the membership list and other 
records of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress to the House Un-American 
‘Committee at its hearing in De- 
troit. 

“As reported in the press, Judge 
Freeman expressed the view that 
anyone who refused to cooperate 
with a congressional investigating 
committee was defying his govern- 
ment and should be punished much 
more severely than is now provided 
by the present law. The judge ap- 
parently believes that the greater 
the penalty, the more likely that the 


Stellato Scores Judge 
Who Sentenced McPhaul 


| 


lof its members so as to cripple that 


‘life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. In other words, govern- 
ment exists for man and not man 
for government. 

“Too many times in human his- 
tory have governments used im- 
prisonment, torture and death to 
compel its citizens to disclose in- 
formation. But in the end, govern- 
ments which depended upon such 
methods lost the support of the 
people and earned their resentment 
and hatred. 

“As far as I have been able to 
observe, these investigating com- 
mittees have demanded member- 
ship lists not to establish that 
crimes were committed but for the 
‘purpose of publishing names so’ 
that the members will suffer public 
disgrace, humiliation and loss of 
their jobs. This practice is now be- 
ing extended to the South where 
some states have passed laws to 
compel the NAACP to publish lists 


organization by subjecting its mem- 
bers to economic and physical re-: 
prisal. 
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THE OLD-TIMER 
THE UAW Int. Exec. Bd. will propose to the coming April, 
7-13 convention in Atlantic City consideration of a new weekly 
newspaper called “Solidarity”. Special editions would be made up 
for aircraft, auto, agriculture, west coast. Printmg will be dene in 
5 geographical areas. : : 


CONSTITUTIONAL changes in UAW will be one proposing 
local union officers be elected in the fall and not in spring as some 
of them are at the convention then. 

a 2 
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A PUBLIC appedls commission will attend the convention to 
see how it eperates. This group will be a new form of appeal for 
UAW members appealing a trial board decision of the union. 

Q o a 


A NEW program for retired workers will be proposed at the 
convention, the program would be fmanced out of the 50c dues hike, 
one cent per month per member to be matched by the International 
and handled like the Citizenship fund. 


IT is reported that Region 1C, UAW-FEPC committees in a 
recent conference voted to call on all local unions to send observers 
to the National Convention of the NAACP set for Detroit, this June. 

a v > . 


FORD Leal No. 600 in a resolution te the coming UAW con- 
vention calling for labor people to run for office and says, “four 
years ago, we supported nine candidates for the Detroit Common 
Council and not one was a real labor representative . . . we have 
a right to demand some men from our ranks in the Common Coun- 
cil . . . the council should hear of jeb runaway, DSR fares, un- 
employment, welfare, employment conditions of city workers, taxes 
. «« we need a Labor man with our support to present our feelings.” 


WHEN Louis Wolfson, the Wall Street manipulator bought 
stock in American Motors first, it was at $5 a share, then it went up 
to $7 and he cleaned up a million dollars. Now he has just bought 
110,000 more shares which brings his loot up to 340,000 shares. 
If he is able (and he has the controlling stock) then he plans to 
—— the holdings (auto plants, assembly lines, etc) of AMC 
which according to our Stock Exchange bird-dog, will net Wolfson - 
millions of dollars, as the price of stock would go up to $21 a share. 
Meanwhile jobs of thousands of auto workers would be imperilled. 


“It is for these reasons that I take 
issue with Judge Freeman’s remarks: 
on sentencing Art McPaul. The 
Civic Rights Congress, which Mc. 
Phaul represented, is long out of! 
existence and I suppose no one 


26 weeks. increase dto the point of death 

Meanwhile as the East Siders. 
were getting the cold shoulder from 
~ Cobo, the Detroit Common Coun- 
cil sitting as a board of tax review 
obliging slashed $300,000 from the 
taxes of the Detroit Baseball Club. 
This is now ewned by anti-labor|judge is missing a’ point—and a 
Fred Knorr and his right hand man|most important point. The power 
is “Spike” Briggs. The Briggs gang of the government is not the high- 
are in part responsible for the East|jest value in our society. I believe 
Side unemployment. Meanwhile| that the conscience and dignity of 
statewide unemployment is ap-|the individual is paramount. Our 
proaching the 180,000 mark with} Declaration of Independence recog- 


a penalty rather than refuse to turn 
over the names of their friends or 
associates to the committee. 

“But it seems to me that the 


there would be mighty few persons 
who would be willing to face such|turn over the lists was a matter 


cares about its membership lists 
any more. But McPhaul’s refusal to 


of conscience which I believe is 
entitled to resnect in a truly demo- 
cratie society. And I believe we 
must continue te oppose the idea 
that our government should tight- 
en the screws on such persons by 
increasing the penalties in order 
to beat down a man’s conscience. 

“I am informed that Art Mc- 
Phaul’s case has been appealed. I 
hope a higher court will take a dif- 


Detroit and its suburbs estimated|nizes this point/when it says that 
to have 100,000 idle. ‘governments aye instituted’ to serve 


ferent approach to this important! 
case.” 


9 500 To Be Laid Off at Buick: 
Auto Output To Be Cut 11% 


FLINT, Mich. — Hit hard and’'GM Oldsmobile plant in Lansing, | 
low by layoffs, Buick General Michigan where about 12,000 
Motors workers here have learned, production workers are employed. | 
that 2500 more are to be laid off.|Buick in Flint was reported as, 


Buick Local 599 of the UAW’s turning out over 1,000 less cars 


president, Jim Bishop in his col-|the week of March 18-21. 
umn in the Flint Weekly Review, 
March 21, writes: 


is declining because of layoffs - + + visions weré slowing down, Lin- 
and as a result of this decline in|coln working four days the week 
membership the finance of the of March 18-21, its Wayne, Mich., 


Pontiac was turing out less, 


) ‘cars with workers being sent home. ' 
“The membership of Local seed Ford’s Lincoln and Mercury di- 


Merger talks on 


here of AFL-CIO 

DETROIT. — Merger of: Wayne 
County's half a million AFL and 
CIO members is scheduled to move 
a step nearer as committees from) 
both organizations were in suandon 
last Thursday. 

Spurring the unity moves on was 


a letter from AFL-CIO prexy 
George Meany who warned federa- 
tions that unless merger negotia- 
tions were moving in a progressive, 
way the AFL-CIO executive coun-, 
cil, wants to know why. 
Statewide not too much is hap- 


| 
| 


local are also on the decline.” St. Louis and Los Angeles plants 


Bishop reported that requests working only 4 days. Production, 


for welfare aid were heavy as'at Lincoln plants dropped to 730,up because of Teamsters’ head, 


pening in Michigan. The daily press 
claims that statewide mreger is tied 


: Pe 
‘become an informer agaigst mem- 


MICHIGAN’s Negro Congressman, Chas. Diggs, Jr., wants to - 
become a member of the National Democratic Advisory Committee. 
National Democratic Chairman Butier doesn’t want Diggs, or any 
Negro on the lily-white Advisory Committee. A real hassle is takin 
place—but Diggs will win. | 

o eo 

MILTON JONES, a Ferd worker has sued the Detroit cops 
and the city for one hundred thousand dollars. He was beaten by 
cops, later collapsed in the McClellan Station, was rushed to a hospi- 
tal where an emergency operation for a ruptured bladder prebably 
saved his life. The cops “defense” is that Jones was uncoeperative, 
needed “reasonable force” and “stumbled and fell” while entering 
the poliee station. | 


° 
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UAW got requests for a strike of 5800 workers at Harvester in 
Chicago facing it. 


Oo . e 


JOKE of the Week. Detroit News runs an editorial saying the 
Michigan Republican Party is “broke” and needs help. Will some- 
one please whip out a collection list, quick. 

FORD Moior Co. it’s learned has prepared for immediate re- 
placement of any of its top officiais who might be killed if a A-bomb 
drops. They changed the bylaws so that new top brass could be 
elected without a quorum. 

DETROITERS got slapped with $120 million extra in assess- 
ments and Billy Rogell, Councilman commented, “I haven't seen it 
this easy in 16 years. This $120 million is on personal property and 
means $3,918,250 in increased taxes for small homeowners. 


U.S. Supreme Court To Hear - 
Stella Brown Case April 4 


DETROIT.—The case of a De- dition to revoking her citizenship. 


troit grandmother who faces six Attorney George W. Crockett, 


months in prison for refusing to Jt., of the Detroit firm of Good- 
‘ban, Crockett, Eden and Robb, 


Iwill appee : 
bers of her family will be argued: a a on behalf of Mrs 


before the highest court of the A. waitrese dnd member of SIO 
land on Thursday, April 4. ‘Restaurant Workers Union Local 


many members ha dexhausted their 
26 weeks of unemployment com- 
pensation. 


from 1,037 the week before. Jimmy Hoffa arguing on jurisdic- 


In what. is exnected to be an'1964, Mrs. Brown has been mar- 


Chevrolet was running about tional issues. 
5,000 less cars a week than a year} A CIO spokesman scoffed at that, 


important precedent on the rights ried 22 years to John Brown, a 
of witnesses who claim the protec-;truck driver and member of the 


He reported how GM was tak- ago. From the first of the year 
ing advantage of this crisis in the UP to March 22, Chevy had 
life of the, workers, using the big,turned out 374,755 compared to 
unemployment to blackjack more| 430,642 for the same period in 
work out of those still working 1956. ; 
and refusing to settle the simplest Automobile production sched- 


grievances, answering always with ules have been cut back 11.1 per- 
a flat “no.” cent from the January-March quar- 


Many are on 4 days a week,'ter to 1,600,000 cars for the April- 
not only in Buick but other Flint; June quarter, according to Ward's 
GM plants. Automobile Reports. 


? Four day week production to! 
‘balance stock” prevails at the/Output for the first quarter at 
- 


ANTI-COMMUNIST 


Nella Bogart, self admitted call 
girl, who testified that General 
Electric Supply officials hired her 
to attend cenventions and enter- 
tain prospective buyers, has been 
ordered deported to her native 
Poland. But it’s doubtful if Poland 
will accept her. Besides Miss Bo- 
gart doesn’t want to go-there. You 
see, ‘she’s supposed ‘to be: a’ “long 
time anti-Communist.” 


PR ee ra” eC 


down turn to failure of the spring 
market to materialize. 


K BOMB STRIKES 


exploding kerosene stove destroyed 
the four-room home of Charles 
Crane here last week, and only 
Crane’s heroism prevented tragedy. 
Awakened : by, the’ smell. of, smoke 
he cartied: his -five children ‘from 


: ae 
the | shin 24 


" 
. 
> 
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The statistical agency estimates: 
| Ployers attacks. 
1,800,000 cars and attributes the 


LAKE LACKAWANNA. — An! 


vi ba a vibe. £4 


claiming that it was newspaper talk;tion of the Fifth Amendment to 
to stir up internal friction among)the Constitution in refusing to an- 


labor people. He said that the swer questions, the United. States 


merger of the one million AFLers' Supreme Court will rule in the case 
and CIOers would come about al-!of Mrs. Stella Brown who was sen- 
right and that one of these days tenced to six months for contempt 
soon it will be all consumated. of court during her denaturaliza- 

He said that because of attacksjtion trial in 1955. The sentence 
on labor by government commit-|was upheld by the U.S. Circuit 
tees this in itself must speed up la-|Court of Appeals last May. 
bor merger in order to present a| Mfrs, Brown, 46, was brought to 
united defense of labor against em-' this country from Poland at the 
age of two and beeame a natural- 
ized citizen in 1946 after years of 
‘trying. Charged with having been 

me oe the Communist Party 
in 10 years prior to naturaliza- 
Mrs. Brown denied the charge 


| 


stion, 


Jabout her activities and associations 
ee after becoming a citizen, claim 

gna ee lher privilege under the Fi 
) . | Amendment. District Court Judge 
| Ralph Freeman held her in_con- 
to six months imprisonment iii’ ad- 


vee fcr: “29 BS 


* 


de peey tar veers wlp 


but balked at answering questions, 


ecto Ais 


AFL Teamsters Union. An inter- 
racial couple, the Browns own their 
‘home at 5031 Vinewood where 
they are well known and respected 
members of the community. They 
recently became grandparents: for 
the first time when their daughter, 


Connie; gave birth toa baby girl. 
Considerable .support for Mrs. 


-|Brown has come from many quar- 


ters in view of the important con- 
|stitutional issue involved. The Bill 
of Rights Fund, headed by Dr. - 
Corliss Lamont, has contributed to 
the legal expenses of the case. 
The Baptist Ministers Conference 
of Detroit and vicinity has voted 
to ask their member churches to 
support the appeal. Friends and 
neighbors of the Browns. have 
organized themselves info a com- 
mittee to help win: the. case and 
have issued a public a 
funds to be sent to the SteHa Brown 
Citizens. Committee, Room 920, 
Lah ota VAs oe Teor dae wish 


_ 
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Montana Politicos 
On Promised Silicosis Law 


Speolal to The Werker 


HELENA, Mont.—Montana’s la- 
bor-farm-liberal forces are disap- 
pointed but in a fighting mood 
over the results of the biannual 
60-day session of the legislature 
which ended March 11. Big gains’ 
were blocked in the State Senate 
as a group of Democrats consist- 
ently voted with the Republicans. 
There is some satisfaction, how- 
ever, over the bad things that were 
stopped. 

In 1956 the labor-farm coalition 
had _ the most vigorous 
political action in a number of 
years.. Montana’s only Republican 


Congressman was defeated. The 


liberals put the Democrats in con- 
trol of both houses of the State 
Legislature for the first time since 
1938.''The Democrats controlled 
the House 59 to 35 and the Senate 
Sl to 25. 

The Democrats’ 1956 election 
was good. Theii state 
chairman, Leif Erickson, named an 
official Democratic labor advisory 
committee to steer the labor 


Renege 


man and graduated to $42.50 for 
a man with five dependents; the 
old scale was $26.50 to $32.50. 
Unemployment compensation was 
increased from $26 to $35; the 
number of weeks extended from 
290 to 22: and more workers 
covered. A Korean veterans bonus 
up to $600 maximum was passed 
and will be paid for by a cigarette 
tax. 

Montanans will pay about $15 
million more in taxes in the next 
two years. Taxes were raised on 
electric energy, natural gas, min- 
eral and oil production and cor- 
poration licenses. But most of the 
increase falls on the individual tax- 
payer through higher cigarette, 
liquor and personal income taxes. 

A right-to-scab law (commonly 
called right-to-work law) was n-t 
even introduced in the legislature. 
Such a measure failed miserably 
to get on the ballot as an initiative 
last year. 

The closing legislative days saw 
a furor over a typical “Company” 
trick. It involved a graduated land 


planks of the program through the 
legislature. The committee chair- 


man was Robert Weller of the, 
Lumber & Sawmill Workers, AFL-|the bill needed a lot of sturdy and) 
C10. Weller named Ernest Salvas! amending so they took the initia- 
of the Mine, Mill_ and Smelter-' 
workers and Nick Maltese of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen| never officially printed. 
as district chairman. | 


The 1956 programs of both par-' 
ties called for an occupational dis- 


ease law, but none was passed. h four 


‘i sors. 


Montana (unlike most other states) 
occupational diseases are not com- 
pensable as an injury under: Work- 
men’s Compensation. The 
disease involved is_ silicosis, 
killing lung disease caused by dust 
in hard rock mining. 


mail 


* 


THE “COMPANY” (Anaconda 
Copper Co.), which is generally 
recognized as running Montana, 
saves millions of; dollars by not 
having to compensate disabled si-| 
licotic miners. | 


‘tax bill. 


velove printing. 


the’ 


Such miners re- 
ceive $65 a month from Public} 


The bill had been. intro- 
duced by four rural House mem- 
bers. Later the sponsors realized: 


tive to have it killed in commit- 
tee. A bill thus disposed of is 


But, suddenly, copiés of the bill, 
printed in the official manner, ' 
showed up in mailboxes in the 
home counties of the spon-' 
The bill had been printed} 
same printers who do all 
tesentment de- 
veloped over this effort to discred-| 


; 


by the 


it four House members who had! 


stood firm against the “Company. \ 


The House set up a special com-) 
mittee to investigate. The com-) 
mitee never did find the owners 
of the printing company, who 
were rumored to have left the 
Slate. } 

The committee did find that the 
unauthorized printing had been 
ordered by the Butte Daily Post, 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO. — In the last: six 
weeks, 490 Chicago Swift & Co. 
workers have received perman- 
ent layoff notices. More than 300 
more workers in the pork. block 
are scheduled for firing unless 
the callous shutdown of this de- 
partment is ste , accordin 
to district officials of the Unite 
Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica. 

Carl Sandburg’s famous de- 
scription of the Chicago stock- 
yards as the “hog butchers of the 
world,” is rapidly being trans- 
lated to a mere phrase by the ac- 
tion of the big packers. The last 
five years have seen the reduc- 
tion of employment in Chicago's 
stockyards by more than 25 per- 
cent. It is estimated that more 
than 6,000 packinghouse work- 
ers have lost employment at the 
vards as a result of company and 
department shutdowns, 

The overwhelming majority of 
those fired have been Negro 
workers who have had great dif- 

_ficulty in getting other jobs at 
comparable wages. 
* 


THE United Packinghouse 
Workers is conducting a vigor- 
ous campaign to convince the 
Swift management not to shut 

down the pork block. The Back 
of the Yards Council and the 
Cook County Industrial Union 
Council both have acted in sup- 
port of the job campaign. Efforts 
are being made to achieve the in- 
tervention of Mayor Richard J. 
Daley in behalf of the packing- 
house workers. Many of the laid 


ae 
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ganizations have been through the 


¢ 


_ Welfare. After -labor’s good sili-'a newspaper wholly owned by the|“good fight” many times. As usual, : 


cosis bill was defeated, it was will-| Anaconda Copper Co.; and that'the freshmen in 
ing to accept a weak bill which|the mailing had been done under real education on “company” con- 
Butte Mailing Permit No. 60. nit 


was still alive; but even this was 


_ defeated as eight Democrats voted 


with the Republican 
nority. 


THE HISTORIC contributions is the fight for unemployment in- legally elected democratic repub- 


of the American Communist Party 
and of individual Communists 
were vigorously defended by John 


a whisper of the special commit- 


Senate mi-|tee’s findings appeared in any of; Democratic Party and elect a bet- 


the Anaconda Co. chain of Mon- 


their 


‘surance , " which brought a/ 
‘snicker of disbelief from two or 
three students. “It is recognized”, 
Gates went on, “that Communists 


_ Gates last week as part of his give 


-_ 


ra } : st 
Too 2 we FAL 
inh -. ee) 


ing about? Could you name three?” 


and take with forum opponents and 
students at Columbia University. 

Candidly admitting many mis- 
takes now clearly seen, the Daily 
Worker editor who had been in- 


vited in order to uphold the aca- 
demic freedom denied by the city 


college presidents’ ban, won ap-| 


plause when he said _ spiritedly: 
“The fact that we made these mis- 


takes does not mean everything 


we did was mistaken, far from it. 
We did a lot of good and made 


vital contributions which history 
bears out. We did a great deal for 


America. Sure, we made mistakes, 
So do the other parties. I only 
wish they were as critical of their 
past mistakes as we are of ours!” 
The theme came up first via a 
question of one of the 800 stud- 
ents at Columbia’s McMillan The- 


played a vital role in this fight. I 
myself went to jail in the course 
of that fight.” 


Secondly, he related, was the 
Communist Party’s part in the fight 
for Negro rights. The mistaken 
ideological concepts of the self de- 
termination — in the Black Belt, 
which Thomas had challenged him 
on, Gates said, were not helpful 
to this fight, but “are far out- 
weighed by the contributions, in 
many respects pioneering, which 
can be documented from. the 
Scottsboro case on”. 

As the third part of the answer 
he cited the role of Communists in 
building industrial unionism, an- 
other tremendous fight against en- 
trenched interests in which he saw 
the inside of a prison cell, for his 
part in organizing the steel union 
in Youngstown, Ohio. 

The theme recurred the next day 


atre in the forum sponsored by the 
John Dewey Society. “Mr. Gates”, 
was the challenge, “You mentioned 
before that the Communists had 
made contributions to. America. 
What contributions are you talk- 


Gates. stepped to the micro- 
phone, while behind him on the 
platform the angular Socialist Par- 

leader Norman Thomas, and the 

faced anti-Soviet writer Bert- 
ram Wolfe watched. | 


before a turnaway audience of 350 
in the smaller Harkness Theatre se- 
cured by Columbia’s Eugene V. 
Debs Society. Prexy Buell Galla- 
gher of CCNY, Gates said, had ac- 
cused him of. being an’ admitted 
“liar” in the past. 

_* 

“1 DID tell a lie”, the 43-year= 
old editor said, “And I want to 
tell you what it was. I have used 
force and violence twice in my 


‘yes I would not have been per- 
‘mitted to go. 


the battle got a 


trol. There is determination to 
clean the “Republicans” out of the 


ter legislature next time. Present 
sentiment points to more not Jess 
action by  farm-labor 


off workers have seniority with 
the company of 10 years or more. 


Union officials expressed the 
opinion that the moving of 
pork block is the “beginning of 
the end” of the Swift plant in 


- the Chicago yards. 


They recalled the shutdown of 
the Wilson Company plant in 
1955, when 2,500 workers were 
made jobless as a result of the 
company transferring a great por- 
tion of their operation to the non- 
union plant at Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. The year before, the 
complete shutdown of the Mil- 
ler and Hart plant affected 500 
workers. ‘ 


EVEN the Armour plant in the 
Chicago stockyards has been 
hard hit.. This company, which 
has issued many statements about | 
its intentions to remain in Chi- | 
cago, has reduced its stable work- 
ing force from 7,000 to 4,500 in 
the past half dozen years. Local 
union officials expressed the fear 
that there are further reductions 
in the company’s future plans. 


Officers of Armour Local 347 


of the UPWA, pointed out that 
the seasonal layoffs at the plant 
this season are “heavier-than last 
year.” The introduction of an in- 
centive plan at the Armour plant 
four years ago, plus the introduc- 
tion of new machinery in various 
departments has meant a con- 
tinuous reduction in jobs. They 
expressed great misgivings about 
the company's policy of “paterna- 
lism.” They contend that the 
company is extracting a heavy 
price in speedup for the “prom- 
ise’ not to close the Chicago 
plant. 


* 

INCREASED mechanization 
in the recent period in depart- 
‘ments such as the Swift beef kill 
and the canning department in 
Libby’s, as well. as the introduc- 
tion of the visking (artificial) 


reduction of packing workers ina 
the Chicago yards. as 

A great deal of the work prev- 
iously done in Chicago has been 
shifted to plants located further 
to the west and others further 
to the south, 


Chicago local union officials 
stated that some partial solu- 
tion to the job situation in the 
Chicago yards can only come 
about as a result of the shorten- 
ing of the work-week in the fu- 
ture contract, as well as the or- 
ganization of the unorganized in 

plants such as the Kansas City 


Swift plant, and the Oklahoma 
City Wilson plant. 


Farmers Seek 
Curb on Trusts 


LANSING, Mich.—A scab who 
drove through a dairy farmers pic- 
ket line last year got his tie pulled 
tight as 300 dairy farmers lobbied 
here in the legislature halls for 
a anti-trust milk control bill. It 
was introduced. 


The scab was Rep. Andrew W. 
Cobb, Republican who led a small 
group of scabs through picket lines 
at Elsie, Michigan to deliver his 
milk to a processing plant. There 
were the dairy farmers who won 
a milk strike last year. Now their 
milk price has been cut 45-cent 
hundredweight. They were led by 
the Fair Share Bargaining Assn. 


ANTI-COMMUNIST 


Nella Bogart, self admitted call 
girl, who testified that General 
Electric Supply officials hired her 
to attend conventions and enter- — 
tain prospective buyers, has been 
ordered deported to her native 
Poland. But it’s doubtful if Poland 
will accept: her. Besides Miss Bo- 


'gart doesn’t want to go there. You 


see, she’s supposed to be a “long 
time anti-Communist.” 


lic against Hitler and Mussolini, 
the second time against the Nazis 
in Germany in World War Two. 
The lie came in 1937 when in get- 
ting my passport I answered no to 
the question of whether I was go- 
ing to Spain, since if I had said 


“I believe firmly that if more 
Americans had supported the dem- 
ocratic Spanish government, fasc- 
ism would have been defeated in 
Spain, and World War Two could 
have been averted and. many Amer- 
ican lives saved”, There was a per- 
ceptible stir when he said this. “T'll 
say to Dr. Gallagher”, Gates: con- 
cluded, “I'm proud of my ‘lie’ and 
I would do the same thing-to de- 
fend democracy and fight fascism 
today!” 


Another questioner later, refer-| 


ring to the changes toward more 
independent thinking and demo- 
cratization recorded by the recent 
Communist Party convention, said: 
“Mr. Gates, how do we know you 
are sincere when you say you have 
changed in these res ts?” 


“We ask to be judged by deeds,|: 


and only that”, was the response,| 
“just like anyone else. If you are 
talking about me personnally, judg-| 
ing me, I would say you have to 
know my life, my 26 years in the) 
Communist Party. I happen to be 
proud of those 26 years.” 
Here-he stopped and comment- 
ed.on the reaction of disbelief to 


life.. Once was ..in; behalf. of, the 


ss ba pore valog cise eter ‘dadgerd 
“CER TAINLY”, . he said, “One 


‘Loyalists in Spain,’ fighting for the 


his, assertion about: the: meaning) of 


against Hitler and the world war. 


a minute ago’, he said, “and rea- 
lizing that I was talking about 
1937, that those of you sitting here 
today who are 20 years old were 
just born then, and may know lit- 
tle about the real story of Spain 
and its relation to the whole fight 


You may know comparatively lit- 
tle of the great battles for unem- 
et © gga insurance, the fight to 
uild unionism, which fight was 
called a ‘conspiracy, just as our 
advocacy of canine is today”. 

THAT GATES had at least part- 
ly registered on this point was clear 
later when still another student 
doggedly insisted in a question: 
“But you really can’t defend the 
past of the Communist Party. .. .” 
Gates won applause as he began 
his response with: “You SAY I can- 
not. I not only can but I do”. 

In developing the theme of the 


contributions in spite of mistakes, 
Gates added that this proposition 
also applied to the Soviet Union, 
the first land of socialism, which 
had been under blanket attack by 
his forum opponents. 
“They did many bad. things, it 
turns out, but they did many good 
ings too”, he. said, putting it in 


broad terms, “not only. for their|¢ 
but for the whole|t 


own ple ; 
cata Cee of the reasons we are 


sitting here today talking ce- 
fully about this is that the Red 


Army tanks, which today are only/| 


being criticized for their interven- 


Spain, “I was thinking about that 


tion: in gpg obey 5 ey * with 
which ‘I agree—these' Red’ ' Army 


tanks: chewed up the Nazi Army 
in World War Two, and let's not 
forget that. I can tell you we Amer- 
ican soldiers in Germany were 
mighty glad to hear of them ad- 
vancing, and so was the whole 
world. We were grateful to have 
them on our side, just as they were 
glad to have us on their side, of 
course, in the common fight to 
save the world from fascism”. 
Americans, he said, will wel- 
come the process of democratiza- 
tion here and in Communist Par- 
ties all over the world, and in the 
socialist countries. “If we sincere- 
ly want that process to continue’, 
he said, “We have to fight for a 
better atmosphere in our own 


country, for an end to political 


persecution, for an end to the 
whole cold war, the building up 
of trade between East and West, 
and for the withdrawal of ALL 
troops from the soil of other coun- 
ee, whether in the East or the 
Vest”. 


It was on this last ke int 
that Thomas and Wolfe a8 es di- 
verged most sharply in the: first 
days debate. Challenged to sign 

for the wi w- 
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No. 13 March 31, 1957 
MRS. SUZU KUBOYYAMA, widow of Aikichi Kuboyama, member of the crew of! 
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cists and war-makers? if 
We have a suggestion. This newspaper is ** 
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“The Fortunate Dragon” and the first victim to die, has been denied a visa by the U. S. 
State Department, and the Mothers Associa tion of Japan thus has had to abandon its | 


plan to have her come here to | 
appeal to the UN to stop H- : 


bomb tests. 


. 
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This was learned last week by 
The Worker as the Japanese na- 
tion made new appeals to the 
three big atom powers to come 
to an agreement on banning 
tests, and prepared to send a 
mission to England to urge 
abandonment of the forthcoming 
Christmas Island H-bomb test 
series. 

A source close to Asian diplo- 
mats said the Mothers Associa- 
tion, however, planned to re- 
new its efforts. before the next 


Rermuda Hi-Klop 


Outrases Britain 


—See Page 2 
ee 


session of the UN to obtain Mrs. 

Kuboyama’s entry. 

Kuboyama was a radio opcr- 
ator aboard the Japanese fish- 
ing boat which was sailing about 
90 miles northeast of the Bi- 
kini Atoll March 1, 1954, when 
the US exploded ‘the first. so- 
called H-bomb there. About 
three housr later, a “tremendous 
_ amount of radioactive ashes” fell 
on the boat and its crew of 23, 
. as described in Japanese re- 
- ports. 

On Sept. 23, 1954, the 40- 
year-old radio operator died. 
He was one of two who had 
been hopitalized on the crew's 


arrival at Tokyo. 
* 


- THE U.S. STATE DEPART- 

MENT in denying a visa to the 
widow gave-no reason, it was 
learned. The Mothers’ Associa- 
tion had planned to send with 
her an instructor at- the poe. 
ese Female College, Fujako 
Isono. 

From other sources it was 
learned that detailed informa- 
_ tion about Kuboyama’'s death is 
contained in scientific studies 
_ translated into English and now 
available at UN. 

It was learned that measure- 
_ ments of radioactivity in Ku- 
boyama’s bones showed the ra- 
dio gr ye “exposed to approxi- 

8 reps of radiation be- 
fore his death. 


The scientists concluded that - 


_“the bones of Kuboyama were 


POSTER ISSUED by the Japanese Council Against Atomic and 
Hydrogen Bombs for its campaign against test explosions. 


clearly contaminated with fu- 
sion products, while in other 
organs the activity is not so dis- 
tinct as in the bones.” 


“American doctors insisted Mr. 
Kuboyama died of other causes,” 
it was explained here to - The 
Worker. “It seems the immediate 
cause of death was connected 
with the liver. But the Japan- 
ese doctors believe radioactiv- 
ity caused it. However, the 
radioactivity emanating from the 


liver was small. The Institute 
of Japan has the liver now, 


and when techniques for meas- 
uring are improved, it will be 
measured again. 


Meanwhile last week the Jap- 
anese people learned that Great 


Britain had rejected their gov- | 


ment’s latest plea to halt the 
Christmas Island tests. 

The British said they cannot 
postpone the tests in view of the 
necssity to protect the Free 
World. They said that dam- 
ages will be compensated unless 


harm is inflicted due to deliber- 


ate action—a reference to the an- 
nounced plan of some fishermen 
to demonstrate in their fishing 
boats in the path of bomb radio- 
activity. 


IT WAS learned the Japan- 
(Continued. on Page 13) 
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launching a campaign to do just that, on April 


Fool’s Day—April 1. Our objective is thousands 
of new readers, plus $100,000 in contributions . 
to our annual spring fund appeal. | 
We propose to get*9,000 subscriptions to - 
The Workers and 2,300 to the Daily Worker by 
June 30. In cash that represents $50,000. That 
sum, plus the $100,000 from the financial drive 
totals the $150,000 needed to keep us afloat - 


till next fali. 
The White Citizens Councils would “aR to 


see us fold up. So would the assortment of un-_ 


Americans, breeders of wars, labor haters and 


'_ profiteers. 


To make fools of them and frustrate their 
expectations we ask you to join in a nationwide | 
Committee of One Thousand volunteers to help 
put over our combined campaign. Put The 
Worker and the Daily Worker on firm founda- 
tions and you can knock the underpinnings from 
the men who are the real enemies of our nation's 
progress. | 
You know that publishing is-an expensive : 
proposition. Further proof of that is evident in’ ; 
the fact that three New York daily newspapers 
this past week doubled their price, went to ten 
cents per copy. They had to do that because all 
costs of printing newspapers have gone up. They — 
have for us, too, yet we have—by dint of great 
sacrifices by our readers and our staff—been able 
to continue. But on the most precarious basis. 

You can secure this paper and the yaly 
Worker by your action. Will you do that today: 


(For last week’s sub results, see page 5) 
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I'ma Dodger Fan Too, the bo y at the Parade Grounds Said 


By LESTER RODNEY 


THE PARADE GROUNDS is 
a huge splash of o green in 
Brooklyn's Flatbush section. It 
'_ is nO more a parade grounds than 
_ the Polo Grounds is a place to 
‘read polo. It is composed of no 

ss than thirteen baseball fields, 
and if a frantic young center- 
. fielder chasing a long fourth in- 
ning drive occasionally runs right 
into the ninth inning of another 
ball-game, why it’s still one’ of 
the ‘very very few’ places left in 
our crowded cement fortress 


where genuine “hard ball” can 
be played for sport. 


The 89 acres were willed to 


the city some 75 years ago for 
the purpose of “drills, parades, 


games and similar heal ful re- 


creational purposes.” They came 
sharply into the news last week 
when. New York City Couneil 
president Abe Stark proposed 
that the Parade Grounds be used 


as the site for a new stadium 


for the Brooklyn Dodgers, whose 


‘o'vners have threatened’ to ‘le.ve;: 


town ‘unless they~ get’ what they 


want, 

It was. over to Brooklyn this 
cloudy late March afternoon to 
get some facts and some reac- 
tions._First the Recreation Divi- 
sion of the Park Departments 
furnished some irkling of what 
the Parade Grounds means to 
the borough. 

* 


“THERE'S NO PLACE like 
this left in the five boroughs,” 


our informant said earnestly, 
‘leaving no room {dr doubt as: to 


whe-e he stood ‘on the’ proposi- 


tion to destroy the fields for a from work, use the fields in a 


commercial enterprise, even as 
interesting an enterprise as the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. — - 

All the_ public _a and Catholic 


schools in’ teeming Brooklyn, he 


‘said, use the Parade Grounds 


fields at: one time or another 
during the months of Agi, 
May and June. The day, he ex 
plained, is divided: into four pe 
riods, from 9 to 11, 11-1, it 
3:30 and:3 30 106. Alter daylight 


“saving comes: ini union. and in 
dustrial eanen coming, right 


fifth period from 6 to 8 p.m. | 

Figuring 15. on a-3quad as 
average, you come to a total-of 
1,200 boys leaving. their cleat 
pedi on the Parade Grounds 


diamonds on a given day. 

If the Stadium proposition 
went through. .. .P 

“Where would they go?,” the 
man asked, “It meant: be awful.” 


HE READ TO ME at random “ 
rom: a © nate att 


‘ 


Congress Hearings 


Lift Lid on Profit Gouge 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WOULD YOU like to know why the prices of steel, autos, farm equipment, news- 
print and newspapers, gasoline and many foods, went up? Or why the profits of the 
companies in those fields have been skyrocketing to record levels? 


Or why the food bill of Ameri- 
cans has been climbing while the 
income of farmers, the original 
producers, continues to decline? 

The labor movement, house- 
wives and consumers generally, 
have been pressing for congres- 
sional investigations that would 
answer the above questions, and 
it looks, at long last, that we'll 
have the probes—one by a Senate 
subcommittee headed by Senator 
Kefauver and -another by a 
House subcommittee headed by 
New York \City Representative 
Victor L. Anfuso. ? 

But those two hearings in 
which 90-odd percent of Amer- 
icas households are vitally con- 
cerned, may be smothered pub- 
licity-wise by the Senate racket 
hearings. The latter, with their 
lurid details on some dirty rack- 
et-dominated spéts in the labor 
‘movement, clearly have A-I pri- 
ority in the newspaper headlines 
and over the air-channels. 

Nor is it likely that a news- 
paper or TV channel will feature 
disclosures showing that_ Amer- 
icas biggest profit-hogs and 
monopolies (also the major ad- 
vertisers) are most responsible 
jor current. inflationary trend. 
And that is“exactly what the la- 
bor movement expects these 
hearings to show. 

* 


THE AFL-CIO and Walter | 


Reuther, head of the United 
Automobile Workers in particu- 
Jar, have assured the two com- 
mittees full cooperation because 
trey want a study to show the 
relations between prices, wages, 
profits and labor productivity. 
Labor's research experts are 
ready to present extensive: stud- 
ies, like those of the auto, steel] 
and packinghouse unions, show- 
ing that wage increases could 
not have been much of a factor 
in driving up prices, but profits 
aid monopoly domination have 
been. 

The UAW has been pressing 
for such an investigation for 
more than a year because the 
union believes the facts will also 
s2ow that monopoly and over- 
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pricing policies are responsible 
for the chronic unemployment 
in the auto industry where tens 
of thousands are unemployed 
even at the high point of the 
production season. 

Reuther proposed such a study 
by a bi-partisan body to the 
President. But President Eisen- 
hower, who voiced the usual em- 
ployer charge that wage in- 
creases must be curbed to stop 
inflation, gave Reuther no en- 
couragement. 


SENATOR KEFAUVER, on 
the other hand, has for some time 
been pressing his charge that 
the monopoly trend in America 
is cutting consumer purchasing 
power, the market for goods and 
the income of the farmers. He 
is chairman of the Senate- Mon- 
oply and Anti-trust subcommit- 
tee. He announced his group is 
interested especially in steel, 
auto, farm equipment, newsprint 
and certain types of food produc- 
tion. 

Rep. Anfuso, who has had 
strong labor backing and who's 
one of the rare cases of a city 
congressmen on the agricultural 
committee, will chair a subcom- 
mittee to study the contrast of 
rising food prices and falling 
farm incomes. He says his com- 
| mittee will give main attention 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957] 


‘Curbing Labor 


to middlemen and trading man- 
ipulations and the oe 
stages through which the fo 
passes before it reaches the store 
shelf, 


Rep. Anfuso indicated that his 
committee will permit consum- 


A Congressi 


_— 


Senate Hearings Spur 


onal Drive 


To Cut Leaders’ Power 


ers to state their views publicly. 
This will also provide an oppor- 


tunity for clearer understanding 
between the city dweller, especi- 
ally the workers, and the farmer. 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson has been bending the ef- 
forts of his department and staff 
to sharpening division between 
the worker and farmer. His role 
was noted in Indiana im the suc- 
cessful campaign of the union- 
busters of that state to get pas- 
sage of a “right-to-work’” law. 

AS THE. price-profit-wage 
hearings appeared on the hori- 
zon— : 

® The government's cost of 
living. index climbed another 
four-tenths of one percent, it 
was revealed last week, to a 
point 3.6 percent above a year Ty, | 
ago. 3 

® Roger Blough, chairman of ey. 
United States Steel, announcing m ¢ + Oe, Perey 
another year of near record prof- ? 
its (despite a month of strike), 
denounced “the vast power of 
industry wide labor unions” as 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Many Lawmak 
On 


By JOHN 


ar ih DOB Tis 
to curb laber’s 


. Pep Rie i 


The Wall St. Journal discloses 


Political 
Tighter Control of Funds 


ers Want Reins 
Activities, 


Some Favor Union Shop Ban 


A. GRIMES 


Staff Reporter of THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


WASHINGTON—Disclos 


res of union o) ad 

broad legisiative de- 

power. : 
ermined to put 

» oe thage now. he 


es 


the aims of the Senate prebe. 


By JOSEPH CLARK | 


Shall trade with China be ex- 
panded? Will the state of war be- 
tween the Arab states and Israel 
be ended? Can progress be made 
‘on reducing the armament burden? | 
Sheuld the Big Four meet again) 
'to revive the Geneva spirit? 
| Jf Americans and Englishmen 
thought those questions would be 
resolved by the Bermuda confer-| 
ence of President Eisenhower and) 
‘Prime Minister Macmillan they had 
a big surprise waiting for them. 
‘Two solid agreements were an- 


Playtime in Bermuda 


‘newspapers to 


nounced after Bermuda: 

1, That the U. S. and Britain;ing that humanity would be poi- 
would continue testing H-bombs| soned only in a very gradual man- 
and would reject all proposals to/ner. 


_ Bermuda H-Flop Outrages All Britain 


stand onH-bomb tests by suggest-'United States and 


the Soviet 
Union will have intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. 

| This is the ultimate weapon 


halt these temporarily or perman- 


ently. 


2. That the U. S. would vivel aaa. 


Said the final Bermuda com- 


which even the. science fiction :wri- 
ters and comic books just a few 


“Therefore, on behalf of our two years ago didn't take too seriously. 


ritain guided missiles with - hy- Governments we declare our in-|There is almost general recogni- 


drogen, bomb warheads. tention to continue to conduct 


tion that no conceivable defense 


Though it’s possible for the a 
press in this country to ignore pub- — hers gn eB as 
lic reaction to this kind of business|*5.“™ X°eP W° - _ 
rising to more than a small frac- 


its not so easy for the British) .. , Mk 
whitewash any- scot hae levels that might be 


thing as raw as came out of Ber- 
muda. So it was not at all surpris-! So lacking were the two heads 


ing that Conservative, Liberal and|f state in candor that they pre- 


exists or is in sight against hydro- 
gen bombs so delivered. Mutual 


‘extinction would be the only out- 


come of a war fought with such 


weapons, 
) * 


Regarding the Middle East the 
U. S. announced at Bermuda that 


Labor newspapers criticized the|sumed to defend their policies by 


it would participate in the mili- 


Bermuda decisions about the H-|quoting unnamed scientists in be-) tary aspects of the Baghdad Pact. 


bomb. Said the Liberal News half of continued testing. Many 


Chronicle about the Eisenhower- 2tomic scientists and geneticists 
Macmillan decisions: have argued that continued test- 


Since most of the Middle East na- 
tions have refused to join this al- 
liance and since most Asian and 


“But they have not ended the ing will create great health haz- 
burning anxiety of ordinary people ards. 


everywhere over the greatest hu-|hazardous level has been reached 


But no 


man problem of our time. On nuc-| is in immediate sight. 
lear explosions, the President and scientists have suggested that ra- 


the Prime Minister have let slide dicactive fallout is healthful. 


Others have denied that a 


African nations have condemned 

it this decision only tends to 

sharpen Middle East tensions. 
Perhaps an outstanding feature 


of the Bermuda conference was 
that it accomplished little or noth- 


a golden opportunity to announce * 


suit or confirm her menacing in-| 


that all future tests would be post: 


. ° . as Cc var Ing 
poned leaving Russia to follow ¢. It was the persistent warnings 


| gers that caused Pope Pius XII on 


tentions.” 


(Replying to the Bermuda pro-) out the perils of continued hy- 


posal that future test explosions be drogen bomb test explosions. The 


registered with UN and for an ex- 


sians, the Soviet government re- 
affirmed its proposal to halt all test 
explosions. A Soviet spokesman al-' 
so said that registering the. explo- 
sions would not remove the dan- 
ger of fallout.) 


Herald: 


come of the Bermuda talks, 
millions of anxious people in Bri- 

=. tain, is that the H-bomb tests are 
to go on.” | 


of London: 


ister could have come out more 
firmly for seeking a firm agreement 
with Russia on rationing such tests 


for the future.” ia 
ican governments rationalized their 


change of observers with the Ris-| ee ee oie peta 
erations still unborn would be crip- 
tpled and malformed. as a result of 
fallout effects. 


The United Nations had offici- 


re and report on the dan- 
Satd ‘the Lahor Party aily| gers of fallout. This report is not 
er ee ead = until 1958 and ca ee basis 
“Th t di ati _|for proposals in UN that all tests 
Se thee ‘bee a ‘be halted at least until the scien- 


for. 
‘tists’ report has been heard. 


aspect of the Bermuda decisions 
Said the conservative “Times”|for the British public was the U. S. 
offer to supply guided missiles with 

mb warheads some 


“The President and Prime Min- 


4 
, 


In effect the British and Amer- 


om scientists about these dan-} 


‘two separate occasions to warn) 


Perhaps the most disquieting 


ing toward removing Anglo-Amer- 
ican tensions. According to Wal- 
ter Lippmann (N.Y. Herald Tribune 
March 26): 

“We may say, I think, that at 
Bermuda the British conceded that 
Western policy in the Middle East 
should for the present follow the 
policy laid down by the President 
‘and Secretary Dulles. This accept- 
‘ance of American. leadership was 
not, -however,. unreserved. What- 
ever may be said about Britain's 


ally set up a scientists’ group to loss of influencé in the Arab world, 


it is a British vital:interest to- have 
access to.the oil of the Persian Gulf 
area. Although there were no 
warnings or threats of any kind, 
there was a distinct implication at 
Bermuda that Britain wovld follow 
American dership in dealing 
with the Arab states as long as, but 
no longer than, its vital interests 


ak: comma 


Such’ a 


with|a mere | 2th. ge “ont | 
y| would include ‘all of the Big Four 
: wie SE... 54-41 Ps Ss ee Pras ee 


t 
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‘SHOP TALK) 


j ILLINOIS ) 
: | ‘ _ =! jell ee - ("4 ne’ 
, ° ge! Ser Si ieee een 
| : ) ; A GROUP of South Side legislators have intreduced a new bill 

; 7 : : on garnishments, H.B. 382. It provides that in the case of heads of 


families, 75 percent of his take-home pay shall be exempt from gar- 
: we ee nishments. | 

- WASHINGTON. -— Illinois’ de-'committee that the administration’s:}employed miners in Illinois Macou- * : 

pressed communities pleaded this: bill falls far short of what is need-|pin and Montgomery counties, Al IN ONE West Side machine shop, the workers have figured 

week for the kind of help which is|ed to remove “the cancer of Imle, former Democratic candidate; ot that Orville Hodge, the former Republican state auditor, has 

included in a bill proposed by Sén. chronic unemployment.” for Congress, showed how desper-| stolen $330,000 for every year he is now spending in jail. 

Paul H. Douglas. | He said the Eisenhower proposals| ately federal assistance was need- * 

In a sharp debate before the|would limit rural aid to technical ed. He contrasted the Douglas bill 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- advice, while the Douglas bill ad-| providing $325 million in aid to 
mittee, witnesses contrasted the, vocates various forms of help in-|the administration preposal for a 
Douglas bill with an Eisenhower! cluding large-scale public works! $50 million appropriation. 

The Senate committee hearing! 


administration measure to aid dis-' Programs. | ! 
tressed areas. To plead the case for 6,000 un-)/ will b eresumed on April 8. 


“The Douglas bill would hold! 
out a helping hand, not a handout, WHAT OTHERS SAY 


to these crisis areas, both rural ™ 


and ons M 03 La thre we li f 2 S e en 2 S 
vice-president of the Unite uto | t oot ( Se 
“Most Direct Challenge 

ost Virect e 


Workers. 

to industrial towns in Illinois and, ‘1m its newly-issued annual re- | clause of the Smith Act is anti- | 

Iowa which are suffering: from the| port, entitled “Liberty Is Al | thetical to and repugnant to the 

effects of the farm crisis. | ways Unfinished Business,” the |‘something more’ rule as applied | 
William F. Schnitzler, AFL-CIO; American Civil Liberties Union ‘by the Supreme Court. | 

secretary-treasurer, told the Senate| included this review of its work The ACLU brief also quoted’ settle with Republican State Rep. Edward J. Derwinski who fought 

in . r ' on the Claude Lightfoot case: | Judge Medina’s charge to the jury| bitterly against even the reducted $500,000 state polio vaccine fund 

"on the basis that it is “another step toward socialized medicine.” 
* 


Page 15 


THE ILLINOIS Department of Labor has changed its policy 
on discriminatory job orders from employers. Formerly, the policy 
was not to accept requests for workers which carried bias clauses. 
Now, the department will honor those orders which say: “Whites 


only.’ 


» 

A NUMBER of union porns are running for office in town 
elections in the West suburbs of ‘Maywood, Broadview and Stone 
Park. . 


* 
AS PART of the growing resistance -of Harvester Workers 
against the company pattern of cutting piecework rates and classi- 


fications, the Tractor Workers local took a strike vote. 
* 


WHEN the Chicago Federation of Labor holds its regular 
meeting this Tuesday night, April 2, the main topic will be the merg- 
er of the AFL and CIO in Chicago. As with the state merger, the 
main problem is still in the insistence of the AFL leaders that they 
are not going to give an inch on anything, 

* 


* 

HE AND a group of mayors from 
farm equipment manufacturing 
towns backed the Douglas meas- 
ure for the relief it would bring 


MOTHERS (and fathers) of Chicago have a political score to 


Polio Vaccine | In the fall of 1956 the ACLU|in the Dennis case: 


Price-Fix Probed ‘and its Illinois affiliate placed be-; “I charge you that under our. 


fore the U. S. Supreme Court system of law, guilt is purely per-' 
WASHINGTON, _ March — amicus briefs in the first two cases'sonal and that you may net find volved in the Senate committee probe of racketeering, Sen. Joseph 
Assistant Attorney General Victor tg reach the high court involving any of the defendants guilty merely, McCarthy has now spilled the beans. McCarthy want to go hammer- 
R. Hansen said today that a Fed-'jminal conviction for member- by reason of the fagt that he is a| and-tongs after what he calls “the Reuther union.” 
eral Grand Jury at Trenton, N. ++ ship, and only htat, in the Com-;member of the Communist Party | * 
has begun an investigation of al-!mynist Party. It would be difficult! of the United States of America, no: ONE of the significant actions taken by the state CIO at its 
leged price-fixing by polio vaccine tg conceive of a more basic issue’ matter what you find were the prin-| recent convention was support ef an anti-discrimination housing bill. | 
producers. in civil liberties, or a more direct|ciples and doctrines which were! 


Such a bill, said the CIO, would outlaw diserimination in any hous- 
Hansen, who heads the anti- challenge to the freedom of asso- taught or advocated by that party. ing where public funds are involved in any way, where mertgages 
trust division of the Jusice Depart- cjation guaranteed by the First during the period defined by the! or leans are guaranteed or imsured by agencies ef the federal or 
ment, said the inquiry began Amendment. | indictment.” | state governments, or where mert have been issued by banks 
“within the past two weeks.” He; Jn the ACLU brief filed at the| In these cases, as in all matters) whese deposits are insured by the government. 
said records of several major Salk Court of Appeals level in the Light-| relating to the Communist Party | * 
subpenaed. foot case, the Union said: and other totalitarian groups, the) 
It was reported that the Grand; “If the court is to apply to this: ACLU emphasizes that its sole con-' 
Jury. had subpenaed the records defendant the ‘highest degree of cern is with the issue of free speech 
of Eli Lilly & Co. of Indianapolis, constitutional protection (called for and association for everyone—what- | 
one of the nation’s leading vac- hy the Supreme Court in the Den-'ever their views. Constitutional! 
cine producers. ‘his case), it must distinguish be-| privileges apply to all presons. Of;| 


IF ANYONE had any doubts about the anti-labor dangers in- 


dit 


TRADE unionists were called upon this week to contact Alder- 
men and ask them to support the City Council resolution aimed at 
ending the discrimination against Negro doctors by hospitals here. 

* 


THE LATEST report of the Illinois State Employment Service 
showed that by mid-February, there was a drop in 14,900 manufac- | 


A preliminary investigation of tween advocacy and_ incitement,| course, the ACLU, as a private or-| 
gr vaccine pricing was made preparation an dattempt, and as-| ganization devoted to civil liber-' 
y the Justice Department. It was'sembly, and conspiracy, noting in ties, properly refuses to permit ad-| 
instigated by Rep. Henry S. Reuss particular that the ‘membership’ herents to any kind of totalitarian, 
(D-Wis), who said that the city clause of the Smith Act requries principle or group, Communist, | 
of Milwaukee had received 11 less than incitement, attempt, and) Fascist or otherwise totalitarian, to! 


turing jobs, compared te a month earlier. Most of the decrease 
occusred in soft goods industries, but electrical machinery, steel-fab- 
ricating and furniture were among those that dropped. 

rage 


UNITY talk is again going strong among the unions in the meat 
industry. A’ committee to preserve the merger has been reportedly 
formed in the Amalgamated Meat Cutters. The Retail Clerks ‘are 


identical bids when it went shop- conspiracy in order to determine have any part in Union responsi-| 
ping for vaccine. : ‘criminality. The ‘membership’ bility or management. also talking about getting together with the Packinghouse Workers. 


—_— eek 


: as. oe ° 
UU... } Move to Facilitate Anti-Trust 
HOW CON LQDOPr STENGNED py csion Against Big Packers 
eo, © 
| | | 7 | numerous futile attempts have been- yards Act of 1921 which gave the 
i @ | made by liberal Congressmen to Department of Agriculture full 
stop the monopolistic and price-| jurisdiction in this field. 


(Continued from Page 16) 16th Congressional District, a,crats, labor has steadily improved fixing practices by the big pack-| The intent ef the 1921 law was 
of its own candidates officially eae paw! was bad a its political position in the town. | inghouse companies, they are still ,,, protect the farmers against scan- 
slated for office and has made |VUE a FAL label was impossibie.| Today, there are five UAW ‘ying. |dalous abuses. Since then, said Sen. 


some notable advances in labor |From its internal position, PAC councilmen on the Rockford City A new bill was introduced by O’Mahoney, the operation of the 


representation among elected of- could call its man Goldman a : ‘ P Senator foseph C. O'Mahoney (D- 
fs cals. . Democrat. It could get local Law. }Council, the City Clerk is an AFL- Wyo) _ aie” take the Te paaliil companies has been ex- 


IN Rockford, Illinois, there |yers to run on the Democratic bal-'CIO Newspaper Guildsman, the ution of the packers out of the/tended to include “such diverse 
has been a similar development lot who would not think of asso- state representative is a CIO mem-' hands of the U. S. Department of: items as plant foods, soy beans and 
on a smaller scale, with labor ciating themselves with a third) ber. A UAW member is chairman Agriculture. This department, Sen. cottonseed oils, eggs, cheese, 
joining with the more liberal |Party ox an independent labor | of the town’s Police and Fire Com- O'Mahoney said, has shown no in-| poultry, margarine, soap, deter- 
Democrats in a struggle against |Stoup. it could tap the support mission and the PAC chairman is a'clination to go after the packers.| gents, adhesives, glycerine, curled 
the Democratic Old Guard. of other community groups. which commissioner on the airport au-| The new bill would make it hair, leather, chemicals and sport- 

The Rockford example is one Would have been very suspicious|thority. One of the two delegates possible for the Federal Trades ing goods.” He added that his ex- 


in which labor entered vigorous- jo labor operating alone. Under | elected to the last Democratic Na |Commission to begin action against pansion is now including all kinds 
ly into the Democratic primaries. | tional Convention from the district, tHe packing companies, thus of groceries as well. 
was an UAW field representative. i 


the party cover, PAC was less vul-, 
4m order to win a measure of |erable to newspaper attacks as a, Seve a aictatiiliin 
strength inside the Democratic IN these examples, the essential STUDY OF INDIANS MAPPED 
point is that labor’s fight was not ) } 
merely to get into the Demoeratic. BY FOR RE | BLIC 


special interest group. 
Party. 
apparatus but also to transform the; 
Establishment. of a five man'Sr., Professor Emeritus of History, 


“Third, PAC was in a stronger 
In a study of “The CIO and position to promote its legislative 
the Democratic Party,” Fay Cal- 
party. : | 
Labor can not be content to enter 
Commission to promote better Harvard University, and W. W. - 
understanding of. the rights and Keeler, vice-president and general 


program. It could expel from the 
kins drew these conclusions atu any groups opposed to la- 
about the Rockford Political Ac- 
the party, except in order to re- 
shape it, to defeat within it the 
hacks and the corrupt elements and |responsibilities of the American’ manager of Phillips Petroleum and 


ors issues. It could see that la- 
tion Committee: 
Eastlands and the Walters, the’ 
the anti-labor reactionaries. Indian was announced yesterday,Chief of the Cherokee Nation. 


bors issues were publicized as 
“PAC derived certain concrete 


Democratic issues and that candi- 
advantages from its position in- | dates remembered them when once 
side the ee Be rena instead of 
merely supp * nting a disor- | 
: , 'b 
If labor in Chicago were to: H , : 
: . of the Fund for the Republic. The; ¢ “She ie ay 
undertake a program of exte ‘coministion will be beaded by 0. : ae — “ of — isda 


elected. 
“And finally, from its inside posi- 
ganized ostile party. ... 
PAC was able to make some 
its influence on the Democratic. - . , : 
: : | Meredith Wilson, President of the | oo, ee ; : 
Party, this would open University of Oregon. -Its initia] Credit _ facilities, ‘Tand alienation 


WASHINGTON. — Although! amending the Packers and Stock- 


delegates to state and national con- 
its hostile factions. Instead of 
PAC first went into the primary,}Port of the vast majority of Chi- Sprague, publisher of: the “Oregon, occupation and economic status, 


‘tion PAC had first-hand contact! 
party reforms. It shook the party 
ventions—delegates with a firm or- P . if 
| ganizational ase in their local struggle against the Old Guard. grant from the Fund is $100,000.,2n< federal services. 

creating another —— or- | 

ganization, PAC’ the party 

itself a vehicle for labor’s inter- | GE IEP eee 

| ere it elected 27 labor people as pre-|¢agoans, who tend to be “anti-ma-/Statesman;” Karl Llewellyn, Pro-jracial and cultural discrimination. 
“eaptatosiwnd formied.ai élec-|chine.”) o's fessor of J dence, University; _° Indian, health, welfare and 


with state and national Democratic 
into life, strengthened its pre- 
pa Such a struggle, coalition with; Serving with Dr. Wilson on! ® Problems of Indians in non- 
"Second, PAC has hdd a cover. cinct eaptains: y Sed be 3 urisprudence 
.. ° “(To: Be Continued): |of Chicago; Arthur M. Sehlesinger, education. cat 


committees. It could help select 
cinct organization, and tossed out 

__SINCE 1950, when the Rockford|other forces, would win the sup-}the commission are Charles A.'Indian communities; relocation, — 
In a rural Republicamjarea like the toral coalition with liberal Demo- re te Og din ae 


nm. 
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Gary Walkout Issues 
Seen Still Unsettled 


GARY. Ind. Issues that 
brought a week-long stoppage at 
the big Gary U. S. Steel plant 
were still considered unsettled 
this week, even though the work- 
ers went back to their jobs. 

The so-called “unauthorized 
strike,” in which some 4,000 
workers walked off their jobs, 
centered around the issue of a 
new split-shift schedule. 

The workers returned on the 
promise that the issues would be 
negotiated.-However, the vote to 
return was adopted by a close 
vote at a stormy meeting of the 
United Steelworkers Local 1014. 

*« 

THE dispute arose after the 
company cut the men down to 
five days a week in the mer- 
chant mill warehouse. In doing 
so, it worked the younger men 
five straight days in the middle 
of the week and ferced the older 
men to work Saturdays and Sun- 
days, with a split week. The men 
considered that this is a viola- 
tion of seniority in making up 
schedules. 

This position of the company 
is coupled with a drive against 
overtime. In the past, the com- 
pany was not supposed to sched- 
ule overtime work, but they have 
been violating this policy all 
along. If relief men did not show 
up, the man on the job could 
continue on the next shift. Now, 
with overtime ruled out, the 
smaller crew is expected to take 
on the work of the entire crew, 
including the work of the absen- 
tees. 

The actual walkout occurred 
when the cranemen protested 
against the company’s attempt to 
put this deal across. They began 
to observe the safety rules and 
operate at a safe rate, on a non- 
incentive basis. 

* 

ORIS THOMAS, grievance 
chairman of Local 1014, explain- 
ed that the workers had been 
ordered to work “at* reckless 
speeds” or face dismissal for in- 
subordination. When three crane- 


men refuse dto work at such 
speeds, cranemen, loaders and 


and hookers walked out. 

Thomas stated flatly that the 
walkout “was a result of‘discrim- 
inatory work schedules and at- 
tempted speedup.” 

Many believe that this is a 
company wide effort of the giant 
U. S. Steel monopoly to guaran- 
tee that it makes as much or 
more profits out of its workers 
at a moment when orders are 
slackening and production de- 
clining. Demand for steel for 
autos is slipping considerably. 
Home building is also going 
down quite a bit. By doing away 
with overtime and forcing small- 
er crews to break with past prac- 
tices and do more work, the com- 
pany hopes throughout its plants 
to get more work out of each 
man. 


yypeeitio®! Faces Unem 
Wonker 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO. — In the last six 


.weeks, 490 Chicago Swift & Co. 


workers have received perman- 
ent layoff notices. More than 300 
more, workers in the pork block 
are scheduled for firing unless 
the callous shutdown of this de- 
partment is stopped, according 
to district officials of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica. 

Carl Sandburg’s famous de- 
scription of the Chicago stock- 
yards as the “hog butchers of the 
world,” is rapidly being trans- 
lated to a mere phrase by the ac- 
tion of the big packers. The last 
five years have seen the reduc- 
tion of employment in Chicago’s 
stockyards by more than 25 per- 
cent. It is estimated that more 
than 6,000 packinghouse work- 
ers have lost employment at the 
vards as a result of company and 
department shutdowns. 

The overwhelming majority of 
those fired have been 
workers who have had great dif- 


_ficulty in getting other jobs at 


comparable wages. 
* 


THE United Packinghouse 
Workers is conducting a vigor- 
ous campaign to convince the 
Swift management not to shut 
down the pork block. The Back 
of the Yards Council and the 
Cook County Industrial Union 


Negro 


Council both have acted in sup- 
port of the job campaign. Efforts 
are being made to achieve the in- 
tervention of Mayor Richard J. 
Daley in behalf of the packing- 
house workers. Many of the laid 
off workers have seniority with 


_the company of 10 years or more. 


Union officials expressed the 
Opinion that the moving of the 
pork block is the “beginning -of 
the end” of the Swift plant in 
the Chicago yards. 


They recalled the shutdown of 
the Wilson Company plant in 
1955, when 2,500 workers were 
made jobless as a result of the 
company transferring a great por- 
tion of their operation to the non- 
union plant at Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. The year before, the 
complete shutdown. of the Mil- 
ler and Hart plant affected 500 
workers. | 

* 

EVEN the Armour plant in the 
Chicago stockyards has been 
hard hit. This company, which 
has issued many statements about 
its intentions to remain in Chi- 
cago, has reduced its stable work- 


ing force from 7,000 to 4,500 in 


the past half dozen years. Local 
union officials expressed the fear 
that there are further reductions 
in the companys future plans. 
Officers of Armour Local 347 
of the UPWA, pointed out that 
the seasonal layoffs at the plant 
this season are “heavier than last 
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year.” The. introduction of. an in- 
centive plan at the Armour plant 
four years. ago, plus the introduc- 
tion of new machinery in various 


expressed Oe hee of gs = 
the company’s “pa 
lism.” They contend that the 
company is ‘extracting a heavy 
price in speedup for the “prom- 


ise” not to close the Chicage 


* 

INCREASED mechanization 
in the recent period in depart- 
ments such as the Swift beef kill 
and the canning department in 
Libby’s, as well as the introduc- 
tion of the visking (artificial) 
casing in many of the casing 
plants has resulted in further 
reduction of packing workers in 
the Chicago yards. 


A great deal of the work prev- 
iously done in Chicago has been 
shifted to plants located further 
to the west and others further 
to the south. 


Chicago local union officials 
stated that some partial solu- 
tion to the job situation in the 
Chicago yards can only come 
about as a result of the shorten- 
ing of the work-week in the fu- 
ture contract, as well as the or- 
ganization of the unorganized in 


. plant. 


plants such as the Kansas City 


Swift plant, and the Oklahoma 
City Wilson plant. 


How Can Chicago Labor Throw More 
Weight Behind Political Punch? 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 


After almost 20 years since the 
founding of Labor's Non-Parti- 
san League, the trade union 
movement is still trying for a 
full swing of its “political arm.” 


COPE (AFL-CIO Committee 
for Political Education) is de- 
veloping as the most effective 
electoral organization that labor 
has ever had. Still, some labor 
people are proposing that the 
unions move into some other re- 
lated phases of political action as 
well, 

In Chicago, the trade unions 
are plagued by the problém that 
labor can not yet transfer its po- 
litical punch from the shop to 
the community. At the end of the 
work-day, many workers depart 
for “another world” where the 
union's influence doesn’t seem to 
penetrate. 

* 


IN AN article in the New Re- 
ublic, a St. Louis trade union 
eader, H. J. Gibbons, an officer 


of a big Teamsters local, dealt 
with the problem in this fashion. 
“The natural habitat of political 
action is in the wards and pre- 
cincts, not in the union halls,” he 
said. 

“If labor is to have any real 
effect on the outcome of elec- 
tions, they must be-prepared to 
function at the same organiza- 
tional level and in much the 
same manner as the major politi- 


cal organizations in every ward, . 


with members serving as precinct 
captains in promoting liberal 
candidates. The development of 
such ward organizations is per- 
haps the most important job we 
face during the next few years.” 

The idea ot trade tunionists 
as “precinct stewards,” dealing 
with the “grievances” of the peo- 
ple in the community has been 
an objective of some unions here. 

But so far, labor in Chicago 
has not been successful in form- 
ing permanent organizations in 
congressional districts, let alone 
ward and precinct bodies. 

* 


ITS greatest success is in those 


Bank Worried Over Signs of 
Economic Decline in Midwest 


CHICAGO. — A cautious re 
port that showed some signs of 
an economic decline was given 
out last week by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago. Most im- 
portant development, said the 
bank, was a decline in new orders 
for capital goods (industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment). 

The bank also analyzed “price 


_ , declines, in. several | important . 


commodities, continued. weak- 


ness in housing starts, a lag in 
rail freight and truck loading and 
a greater-than-seasonal shrinkage 


in bank loans.” 

Confidence that consumer and 
government spending would 
counteract these trends was ex- 
pressed by the Federal Reserve 


here. | 
Dealing with the industrial job 
picture in the five-state Midwest. 


district, the bank report de- 


clared: 

“In the Midwest, non-farm 
employment has not shown the 
rise recorded nationally where 
figures for recent months exceed- 


districts which labor has the out- 
look of working closely with 
other organized forces in the 
community in the - legislative 
a In the First Congres- 
sional District (South Side), a 
penta PAC has been able to 
unction -year-round on thé basis 
of a community-wide approach to 
issues... 
In. the 12th Congressional! Dis- 
trict (North East); the. COPE- 
Volunteers coalition of labor and 


liberals was not only successful 


during the election but continues 
to meet to carry on legisla- 
tive work. 


On the other hand, there is a 


collapse after each election of the 
labor political action organiza- 
tions in those districts where (a) 
Jabor’s unity with other groups 
is poor, (b) .where PAC and 
LLPE is dominated by labor 
leaders who are subservient to 


the Democratic machine. 
* 


WHERE labor has made its 
most important potion gains, it 
was as part of a coalition in 
struggle against the “Old Guard” 
party hacks. 

Almost nine years ago, such a 
struggle was begun in Michigan. 
In that industrial state, labor has 
since begun to achieve real po- 
litical strength. In the auto com- 
munities, labor exerts great in- 
fluence on the congressional dis- 
trict executive boards of the 
Democratic Party. 


Chartered by these executive 
boards are the Democratic clubs, 
based on area and nationality 
group, in which labor-.plays an 
ec. oi role. The auto union 
and ethers have moved- whole- 
sale into the election of: precinct 
delegates who, under Michigan 


law, are elected for a two-year 


term, ; 
rat 


| ONE. of’ the: 


each of the workingtlass congres- © 


sional districts in Michigan is the 
labor coordinator, appointed by 
labor to work with the top party 
committees. One detailed study 
(“Organization and Operation of 
the Democratic Party in Wayne 
County, Michigan,” by Peter J. 
Turano) describes the labor co- 
ordinator in these terms: 

“It is perhaps accurate to iden- 
tify him as a liaison agent be- 
tween organized labor—ClO—and 
the Democratic Party, and the 
coordinator of the political ac- 
tivities of these two groups in 
order to achieve with least fric- 
tion, least waste of resources and 
duplication of effort the common 
goal that both groups are nor- 
mally reckoned as sharing.” 

With a broad base among the 
rank-and-file of labor, the Negro 
people and _ the liberals, 
the Michigan Democrats have 
achieved some notable electoral 
advances—in contrast to the 


steady deterioration of Demo- 


cratic strength in Chicago. 
At the same time, Michigan 
labor has been able to get many 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Friends’ Forum to k 
Discuss Mid-East 


. meeting 
p.m., will be held: at Quaker 
House, 5615 Woodlawn Ave. 
At 7:30 p.m., a. similar ‘se: 
will be held at. Deer 


. 
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By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


MRS. SUZU KUBOYYAMA, wi 


rges Test Ban 


dow of Aikichi Kuboyama, member of the crew of 


“The Fortunate Dragon” and the first victim to die, has been denied a visa by the U. S. | 


State Department, and the Mothers Association of Japan thus has had to abandon its 


plan to have her come here to 
appeal to the UN to stop H- 
bomb tests. 

This was learned last week by 
The Worker as the Japanese na- 
tion made new appeals to the 
three big atom powers to come 
to an * gpoanan on banning 
tests, and prepared to send a 
mission to England to urge 
abandonment of the forthcoming 
Christmas Island H-bomb test 
series. 

A source close to Asian. diplo- 
mats said the Mothers Associa- 
tion, however, planned -to re- 
new its. efforts before the next 


og Y 
Bermuda H-Flop 


Outrages Britain 


x. 


—See Page 2 
were 


session of the UN to obtain Mrs. 
Kuboyamas entry: 
-Kuboyama was a radio opcr- 
ator aboard the Japanese fish- 
ing boat which was sailing about 
90 miles northeast of the Bi- 
kini Atoll March 1, 1954, when 
the US exploded the first so- 
called H-bomb there. About 
three housr later, a “tremendous 
amount. of radioactive ashes” fell 
on the boat and its crew of 23, 
as described in Japanese re- 
ports. 
On Sept. 23, 1954, the 40- 
year-old radio operator died. 
He was one of two who had 
been hopitalized on the’ crew’s 
arrival at Tokyo. 

* 
’ THE U.S. STATE DEPART- 
MENT in denying a visa to the 
widow gave no reason, it was 
Jearned. The Mothers’ Associa- 
tion had planned to send with 
her an instructor at the Japan- 
ese Female College, Fujako 
Isono. 

From other sources it was 
learned that detailed informa- 
tion about Kubovama’s death is 
contained in scientific studies 
translated into English and now 
available at UN. 

It was learned that measure- 
ments of radioactivity in Ku- 
boyama’s bones showed the ra- 
dio operator “exposed to approxi- 
mately 8 reps of radiation be- 
fore his death. 

The scientists concluded that 
“the bones of Kuboyama were 


POSTER ISSUED by the Japanese Council Against Atomic and | 


Hydrogen Bombs for its campaign against test explosions. 


clearly contaminated with fu- 
sion products, while in other 
organs the activity is not so dis- 
tinct as in the bones.” 


“American doctors insisted Mr. 


Kuboyama died of other causes,” 
it was explained here to The 
Worker. “It seems the immediate 
cause of death was connected 
with the liver. But the Japan- 


ese doctors believe radioactiv- 
ity caused it. However, the 
radioactivity emanating from the 
liver was small. The Institute 
of Japen has the liver now, 
and when techniques for meas- 
uring are improved, it will be 
measured again.” - 


Ima Dodger Fan Too, the boy at 


By LESTER RODNEY 


THE PARADE GROUNDS is 
a huge splash of open green in 
Brooklyn's F latbush section. It 
is nO-more a parade grounds than 
the Polo Grounds is a place to 
play polo. It is composed of no 
_. less than thirteen baseball fields, 
and if a frantic young center- 
fielder chasing a long fourth in- 
ning clrive occasionally runs right 
into the ninth inning of another 


ball-game, why it’s still..one of , 
thé. very very. few’ places. left. in 


our crowded cement - foxtsess 


where genuine “hard ball” can 
be played for sport. 

The 39 acres were willed. to 
the. city some 75 years ago for 
the purpose of “drills, parades, 
games and similar healthful re- 
creational purposes.” They came 
sharply into the news last week 
when New York City Council 
president- Abe Stark proposed 
that the Parade Grounds be used 


as the site for a new stadium. 
en Dodgers, whose. 
ve thre 


for the 


owners, ha’ atened to. lexve 


town unless they get wnat they : 


Meanwhile last week the Jap- | 


anese people learned that Great 


Britain had rejected their gov- | 
ment’s latest plea to halt the | 


Christmas Island tests. 


The British said they cannot | 
postpone the tests in view of the | 


necessity to protect the Free 
World. They said that dam- 
ages will be compensated unless 


harm is inflicted due to deliber- 


ate action—a reference to the an- 
nounced plan of some fishermen 
to demonstrate in their fishing 
boats in the path of bomb radio- 
activity. 
* 
IT WAS learned the Japan- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


LL TS crenata ——— 


want. 

It was over to Brooklyn this 
cloudy late March afternoon to 
get some facts and some reac- 
tions. First the Recreation Divi- 
sion of the Park Departments 
furnished some irkling of what 


the Parade Grounds means to. 


the borough. 
* 


“THERE'S NO PLACE like 
this left in: the five boroughs,” 


our, informant, said. , earnestly, , 
, Jeaying no room for doubt as. to, saving corbes 
-whexe he stood aia proposi- _ 


. put over our combined campaign. 


Tomorrow: April 1 


DO YOU want to make a fool out of the ra- 
cists and war-makers? 

“We have a suggestion. This newspaper is 
launching a campaign to do just that, on April 
Fool’s Day—April 1. Our objective is thousands 
of new readers, plus $100,000 in contributions 
to our annual spring fund appeal. 


We propose to get 9,000 subscriptions to— 


The Workers and 2,300 to the Daily Worker by 
June 30. In cash that represents $50,000. That 
sum, plus the $100,000 from the financial drive 
totals the $150,000 needed to keep us afloat 
till next fail. 

The White Citizens Councils would love to 
see us fold up. So would the assortment of un- 
Americans, breeders of wars, labor haters and 
profiteers. 

To make fools of them and frustrate their 
expectations we ask you to join in a nationwide 
Committee of One Thousand volunteers to help 
Put The 


Worker and the Daily Worker on firm founda- 
tions and you can knock the underpinnings from 
the men who are the real enemies of our nation s 
progress. 


You know that publishing is an expensive — 


proposition. Further proof of that is evident in 
the fact that three New York daily newspapers 
this past week doubled their price, went to ten 
cents per copy. They had to do that because all 
costs of printing newspapers have gone up. They 
have for us, too, yet we have—by dint of great 
sacrifices by our readers and our staff—been able 
to continue. But on the most precarious basis. 


You can secure this paper and the Daily | 


Worker by your action. Will you do that today? . 


(For last week's sub results, see page 5) 
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Congress hearings will lift lid on profit gouge—page 2 

How to get out of debt—Page 4 

Dixiecrats stall right’s action aetion to April 1 deadline—page 5 
Rubber losses rule in ‘America’s African colony’—page 3 


Speedup will be key issue at coming auto union parley—pave 13— 


during -the months of April, 


the Parade Grounds Said 


from work, use the fields in a 
fifth period from 6 to 8 p.m. 

Figuring 15 on a squad as 
average, you come to a total of 
1,400 boys. leaving their cleat 
marks ou the Parade Grounds 
diamonds on a given day. 

If the Stadium. 
went through, . . .? 


tion to destroy the fields for a 
commercial enterprise, even as 
interesting an enterprise as the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, 

All the public and Catholic 
schools in teeming Brooklyn, he 
said, use the Parade Grounds 
i at one time or another 


May and June The day,-he ex- 
plained, is divided into four pe- 


Saisie, 
3:30 and 3.30 to 6. After,daylight, 


dustrial teams, coming | right 4 . 


proposition 
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Congress 


Lift Lid on Profit Gouge } 


Curbing Labor — 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


SUNDAY, MARCH 31, 1957 = 


ings Will 


WOULD YOU like to know why the prices of steel, autos, farm equipment, news- 
print and newspapers, gasoline and many foods, went up? Or why the profits of the 
companies in those fields have been skyrocketing to record levels? 


Or why the food bill of Ameri- 
cans has been climbing while the 
income of farmers, the original 
producers, continues to decline? 

The labor movement, house- 
wives and consumers generally, 
have been pressing for congres- 
sional investigations that would 
answer the above questions, and 
it looks, at long last, that we'll 
have the probes—one by a Senate 
subcommittee headed by Senator 
Kefauver and another by a 
House subcommittee headed by 
New York City Representative 
Victor L. Anfuso. 

But those two hearings in 
which 90-odd percent of Amer- 
ica’s households are vitally con- 
cerned, may be smothered pub- 
licity-wise by the Senate racket 
hearings. The latter, with their 
Jurid details on some dirty rack- 
- et-lominated' spots in the labor 
movement, clearly have A-] pri- 
ority in the newspaper headlines 
and over the air-channels. 


Nor is it likely that a news- 
paper or TV channel will feature 
disclosures showing that Amer- 
ica’s biggest profit-hogs and 
monopolies (also the major ad- 
vertisers) are most responsible 
for current inflationary trend. 
And that is exactly what the la- 
bor movement expects: these 
hearings to show. 

* 


THE AFL-CIO and Walter 
Reuther, head of the United 
Automobile Workers in particu- 
Jar, have assured the two com- 
mittees full cooperation because 
they want a study to show the 
relations between prices, wages, 
profits and labor productivity. 
Labors research experts are 
ready to present extensive stud- 
ies, like those of the auto, steel 
and packinghouse unions, show- 
ing that wage increases could 
not have been much of a factor 
in driving up prices, but profits 
and monopoly domination have 
been. 


The UAW has been pressing 
for such an investigation for 
more than a year because the 
union believes the facts will also 


pricing policies are responsible 
for the chronic unemployment 
in the auto industry where tens 
of thousands are unemployed 
even at the high point of the 
production season. 

Reuther proposed such a study 
by a bi-partisan body to the 
President. But President Eisen- 
hower, who voiced the usual em- 
ployer. charge that wage in- 
creases must be curbed to stop 
inflation, gave Reuther no en- 
couragement, 


SENATOR KEFAUVER, on 
the other hand, has for some time 


been pressing his charge that” 


the monopoly trend in America 
is cutting consumer purchasing 
power, the market for goods and 
the income of the farmers. He 
is chairman of the Senate Mon- 
oply and Anti-trust subcommit- 
tee. He announced his group is 
interested especially in steel, 
auto, farm equipment, newsprint 
and certain types of food produc- 
tion. 

Rep. Anfuso, who has had 
strong labor backing and who’s 
one of the rare cases of a city 
congressmen on the agricultural 
committee, will chair a subcom- 
mittee to study the contrast of 
rising food prices and falling 
farm incomes. He says his com- 

| mittee will give main attention 


~~ 


to middlemen and trading man- 
ipulations and the _processi 
stages through which the f 
passes before it reaches the store 
shelf. 


Rep. Anfuso indicated that his 
committee will. permit consum- 
ers to state their views publicly. 
This will also provide an ‘oppor- 


tunity for clearer understanding 
between the city dweller, especi- 
ally the workers, and the farmer. 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson has been bending the ef- 
forts of his department and staff 
Yo sharpening division between 
the worker and farmer. His role 
was noted in Indiana in the suc- 
cessful campaign of the union- 
busters of that state to get pas- 
sage of a “right-to-work” law. 
AS THE price-profit-wage 
hearings appeared on the hori- 
zon— 
® The government's cost of 
living index climbed another 
four-tenths of one percent, it 
was revealed last week, to a 
point 3.6 percent above a year 
ago. 

© Roger Blough, chairman of 
United States Steel, announcing 
another year of near record prof- 
its (despite a month of strike), 
denounced “the vast power of 
industry wide labor unions” as 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Senate Hearings Spur 
A Congressional Drive 
To Cut Leaders’ Power 
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Many Lawmakers Want Reins 


On Political 


Activities, 


Tighter Control of Funds 


Some Favor Union Shop Ban 


| 

By JOHN 
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ihe aims of the Senate probe. 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


Shall trade with China be ex- 
panded? Will the state of war be- 


tween the Arab states and Israel 


be ended? Can progress be made 


on reducing the armament burden? 
Should the Big Four meet again 
to revive the Geneva spirit? 

| If Americans and Englishmen 


nounced after Bermuda: 


would continue testing H-bombs! 
and would reject all proposals to 
halt these temporarily or perman- 
ently. 

2. That the U. S. would give 
Britain guided missiles with hy- 
drogen bomb warheads. 

Though it’s possible~ for the 


thought those questions would bé 
resolved by the Bermuda confer- 
rence of President Eisenhower and 
‘Prime Minister Macmillan they had 
a big surprise waiting for them. 


‘lic reaction to this kind of busimess 


press in this country to ignore pub- 


it's not so easy for the British 
newspapers to whitewash any- 
thing as raw as came out of Ber- 
muda. So it was not at all surpris- 


show that monopoly and over- {Two solid agreements were an- 


— = ee ae 


Playtime in Bermuda 


—— 


€ 
5 | 


< 


‘ @an' governments rationalized their 


ing that Conservative, Liberal and 


ing that humanity would be poi- 
soned only in a very gradual man- 
ner. - | 

Said the final Bermuda com- 
munique: 

“Therefore, on behalf of our two 
Governments we declare our in- 
tention to continue to conduct 
nuclear tests only in such manner 
as will keep world radiation from 
rising to more than a small frac- 


ttion of the levels that might -be 


hazardous.” 


So lacking were the two heads 
of state in candor that they pre- 
sumed to defend their policies by 


Labor newspapers criticized the 


Bermuda decisions about the H-)q@uoting unnamed scientists in be- 


bomb.’ Said 


Macmillan decisions: | 
~ “But they have not ended the’ 
burning anxiety of ordinary people. 
everywhere over the greatest hu- 
man problem of our time. On nuc- 
lear explosions, the President and: 
the Prime Minister have let slide} 
a golden opportunity to announce 
that all future tests would be post- 
pened leaving Russia to follow 
suit .or confirm her menacing in- 
tentions.” 


the Liberal -News 


Chronicle about the Eisenhower-1) 


half of continued testing. Many 
atomic scientists and geneticists 
ave argued that continued test- 
ing will create great health haz- 
ards. Others have denied that a 
hazardous level has been reached 
or is in immediate sight. But no 
scientists have suggested that ra- 
dioactive fallout is. healthful. 


* 


It was the persistent warnings 
from scientists about these dan- 
gers that caused Pope Pius XII on 
two separate occasions to warn 


(Replying to the Bermuda pro- 
posal that future test explosions be 
registered with UN and. for an ex- 
change of observers with the Rus- 
sians, the Soviet government re- 
affirmed its proposal to halt all test 
explosions. A Soviet spokesman al- 
so said that registering the explo- 
sions would not remove the dan- 


ger of fallout.) 


Said the Labor Party’s Daily 
Herald: 

“The most disappointing out- 
come of the Bermuda talks, for 
millions of anxious people in Bri- 
tain, is that the H-bomb tests are 
to go on.” | 

Said the conservative “Times” 
of London: 

“The President and Prime Min- 
ister could have come out more 
firmly for seeking a firm agreement 
with Russia on rationing such ‘tests 
for the future.” . 

In: effect’ the: British anid Amer} 


about the perils of continued hy- 
drogen bomb test explosions. The 
Pontiff noted that not only present 
inhabitants of the earth but gen- 
erations still unborn would be crip- 
pled and malformed as a result of 
fallout effects. 


The United Nations had offici- 
ally set up a scientists group to 
investigate and — on the dan- 
gers of fallout.. This report is not 
due until 1958 and was the basis 
for proposals in UN that all tests 
be halted at least until the scien- 
tists’ report has been heard. 


Perhaps the most disquieting 
asp@gt. of the Bermuda decisions 
for the British public was the U. S. 
offer to supply guided missiles with 
hydrogen mb warheads some. 
time in the future. Hanson Bald- 
win, military affairs expert of the 
N. Y. Times has reported that the 
Russians have t a missile with 
a' range of about ' 1,500: miles. By 


Bermuda H-Flop Outrages All Britain 


. Ther Wet ce stand onH-bomb tests by suggest-|United States and the Soviet 
: at the U. S. a ritain | 


Union will have intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. 


This is the ultimate weapon 
which even the science fiction wri- 
ters and comic beoks just a few 
years ago didn’t take too seriously. 
There is almost general recogni- 
‘tion that no conceivable defense 
exists or is in sight against hydro- 
‘gen bombs so delivered. Mutual 
‘extinction would be the only out- 
come of a war fought with such 
weapons. 

* 

Regarding the Middle East the 
U. S. announeed at Bermuda that 
‘it would participate in the mili- 
‘tary aspects of the Baghdad Pact. 
Since most of the Middle East na- 
tions have refused to join this al- 
liance and since most Asian and 
‘African nations have condemned 
b: this decision only tends to 
‘sharpen Middle East tensions. 


Perhaps an outstanding feature 
of the Bermuda conference was 
that it accomplished little or noth- 
ing toward removing Anglo-Amer- 
ican tensions. According to Wal- 
iter Lippmann (N.Y. Herald Tribune 
March 26): 

“We may say, I think, that at 
Bermuda the British conceded that 
Western policy in the Middle East 
should for the present follow the 
‘policy laid down by the President 
‘and Secretary Dulles. This accept- 
ance of American leadership was 
‘not, however, unreserved. What- 
ever may be said about Britain’s 
loss of influence in the Arab world, 
it is a British vital interest to have 
atcéss to the oil of the Persian Gulf 
area. Although there were no 
warnings or threats-of any kind, 
there was a distinct implication at 
Bermuda that Britain would follow 
American leadership in dealing 
with the Arab. states-as long as, but 
no longer than, its vital interests 
aré not sacrificed.”» =. 

-Ever. so .politely the British 
found they had. settled .none’ of 
their. quarrels - with. this country. 
Such a settlement clearly awaited 
a more basic agreement—one that 


; 


would include all of thé'Big Four 
ONNRNAY SEP ta TEN WN 


MICHIGAN 
“OUR MAYOR” 


‘Cobo Refuses to Meet Eastside Rep 
| OF Jobless, Says It's Premature 


Reps 


DETROIT.—Mayor Albert Cobo 
refuses to meet with a committee 
from Detroit’s East Side.on the un- 
employment crisis where an esti- 
mated 65,000 are jobless. Cobo said 
he had appointed Joseph Dodge the 
banker to look into the situation of 
unemployment in Detroit generally 


N, Mich. — J- 
where 100,000 are jobless. Until DEARBORN, Mich. — Carl Stel 


lato, president of the 46,000 mem- 


Stellato Scores Judge — 
Who Sentenced McPhaui 


‘life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. In other words, govern- 


Dodge told his findings, Cobo said 
he didn’t think he had to meet 
with anyone and it was “prema- 
ture” to meet anyone. 

The East Side Citizens Commit- 
tee for Economic Development ran 
into Cobo when they asked the De- 
troit City Council for a public hear- 
ing on funds to be alloted in the 
new budget to help unemployment. 


ber UAW Local 600, writing in 


clared that the right to dissent is 
sacred and he took issue with Fed- 
eral Judge Freeman's sentencing 
Arthur McPaul to nine months in 
jail and a fine of $500. Stellato’s 
statement Says: 

“Last week Federal Judge Free- 
man sentenced Art McPaul to nine 

The group which sprung out of a!months’ imprisonment for contempt 
number of meetings on Detroit East/ because in 1952 he refused to dis- 
Side to help unemployed workers! close the membership list and other 


“Ford Facts” union newspaper de-'for government. 


ment exists for man and not man 


“Too many times in human his- 
tory have governments used im- 
prisonment, torture and death to 
compel its citizens to disclose in- 
formation. But in the end, govern- 
ments which depended upon such 
methods lost the support of the 
people and earned their resentment 
and hatred. 

“As far as I have been able to 
observe, these investigating com- 


sought from the City Council an|records of the Civil Rights Con- 
Economic Commission as a part of! gress to the House Un-American 
city government to get jobs. Mayor Committee at its hearing in De- 
Cobo says this is “premature.” One | troit. | 
committee member said, “what is! “As reported in the press, Judge 
Cobo waiting for, until we get 200,-| Freeman expressed the view that 
000 idle like 1956? anyone who refused to cooperate! 
GOV. WILLIAMS on the other with a congressional investigating 
hand has accepted a request to! committee was defying his govern- 
meet with the Detroit East Siders! ment and should be punished much 
on trying to find jobs for idle work-! more severely than is now provided 
ers. ‘by the present law. The judge ap- 
The Governor also has proposed!parently believes that the greater 
to the Republican controlled State’ the penalty, the more likely that the 
Legislature now in session that un-| witness would “cooperate.” 
employment compensation per| “I believe the judge has a point, 
week be increased to 65 percent of;for I am sure that if the penalty) 


a worker's 40-hour a week salary|were increased, thet number of ‘co- | 
and payment of this jobless aid be} operating’ witnesses would increase. 
for 39 weeks instead of the present And I suppose if the penalty were 
26 weeks. ‘increase dto the point of death) 
Meanwhile as the East Siders|there would be mighty few persons 
were getting the cold shoulder from! who would be willing to face such, 
Cobo, the Detroit Common Coun-'a penalty rather than refuse to turn 
cil sitting as a board of tax review |over the names of their friends or 
obliging slashed $300,000 from the associates to the committee. 
taxes of the Detroit Baseball Club.| “But it seems to me that the 
This is now owned by anti-labor|judge is missing a point—and a 
Fred Knorr and his right hand man| most important point. bhe power 
is “Spike” Briggs. The Briggs gang of the government is not the high- 
are in part responsible for the Eastjest value in our society. I believe 
Side unemployment. Meanwhile |that the conscience and dignity of 
statewide unemployment is, ap-|the individual is paramount. Our 
proaching the 180,000 mark. with | Declaration of Independence recog- | 
Detroit and its suburbs estimatedinizes this point when it says that; 
to have 100,000 idle. 


’ 


| 


‘Civie Rights C 


mittees have demanded member- 
ship lists not to establish that 
crimes were committed but for the 
purpose of 
that the members will suffer public 
disgrace, humiliation and loss of 
their jobs. This practice is now be- 
ing extended to the South where 
some states have passed laws to} 
compel the NAACP to publish lists 


ublishing names so| , 


THE 
7-13 convention in Atlantic City consideration of a new weekly 
newspaper called “Solidarity”. Special editions would be made up 
for aircraft, auto, agriculture, west coast. Printing will be done in 
5 geographical areas. ee oe 

CONSTITUTIONAL changes in UAW will be one proposing 


local union officers be elected in the fall and not in spring as some 
of them are at the convention then. 


eo 


A PUBLIC appeals commission will attend the convention to 
see how it operates. This group will be a new form of appeal for 
UAW members appealing a trial board decision of the union. 


A NEW program for retired workers will be proposed at the 
convention, the program would be financed out of the 50c dues hike, 
one cent per month per member to be matched by the International 
and handled like the Citizenship fund. 


IT is reported that Region 1C, UAW-FEPC committees in a 
recent conference voted to call on all local unions to send observers 
to the National Convention of the NAACP set for Detroit, this June. 

i) » o 


FORD Leal No. 600 in a resolution to the coming UAW con- 
vention calling for labor people to run for office says, “four 
years ago, we supported nine candidates for the Detroit Common 
Council and not one was a real labor representative .. . we have 
a right to demand some men from our ranks in the Commen Coun- 
cil . . . the council should hear of job runaway, DSR fares, un- 
employment, welfare, employment conditions of city workers, taxes 
. we need a Labor man with our support to present our feelings.” 


WHEN Louis Wolfson, the Wall Street manipulator bought 
stock in American Motors first, it was at $5 a share, then it went up 
to $7 and he cleaned up a million dollars. Now he has just bought 
110,000 more shares which brings his loot up to 340,000 shares. 
If he is able (and he has the controlling stock) then he plans to 


of its members so as to cripple that: 
organization by subjecting its mem- 
bers to economic and physical re-| 
prisal. 

“It is for these reasons that I take 
issue with Judge Freeman’s remarks 
on sentencing Art McPaul. The’ 

ongress, which Mc- 
Phaul panceAicaree is long out of 
existence and I suppose no one 
cares about its membership ists 
any more. But MePhaul’s refusal to} 
turn over the lists was a matter 
of conscience which I believe is 
entitled to respect in a truly demo- 
eratic society. And I believe we 
must continue to oppose the idea 
that our government should tight- 
en the screws on such persons by 
increasing the penalties in order 
to beat down a man’s conscience. | 

“I am informed that Art Mc-! 
Phaul’s case has been appealed. | 
hope a higher court will take a dif- 
ferent approach to this important’ 
case. 


2.500 To Be Laid Off at Buick; 
Auto Output To Be Cut 11% 


FLINT, Mich. — Hit hard and;Michigan where about -12,000 
low by layoffs, Buick General production workers are employed. 
Motors workers here have learned Buick in Flint was reported as 
that 2500 more are to be laid off.}turning out over 1,000 less cars 


Buick Local 599 of the U AW’s the week of March 18-21. | 


presideni, Jim Bishop in his col-| Pontiac was turning out less’ 
> i 


‘cars with workers being sent home. | 


uh ee 
The membership Ban oe 999 coln working four days the week 
is declining wi ica oe decks * *.*'of March 18-21, its.\Wayne, Mich., | 
and as ee 5.0 is Cece | 8'St. Louis and Los Angeles plants. 
membership the “oy yeah Ph - the’ working only 4 days. Production 
_ a ed = bp me 7% ‘at Lincoln plants —— to 730; 
ismop reporte at requests from 1,087 the week before. 
for welfare aid were heavy as| Chevrolet wee running about 
O68 wy apr ha ws their 5,000 less cars a week than a year 
weeks of unemployment com- 
pensation. 

He reported how GM was tak- 
ing advantage of this crisis in the! 430,642 for the same period in 
 jife of the workers, using the big/ 1956. 
unemployment to blackjack more Automobile production sched- 
work out of those: still. working’ ules have been cut baek 11.1 per- 
and refusing to settle the simplest cent from the January-March quar- 
ring always with'ter to 1,600,000 cars for the April- 
| June quarter, according to Ward's 
Automobile Reports. 

The statistical agency estimates 
‘output for the first quarter at 
1,800,000 cars and attributes the 
down turn to failure of the spring 
market to materialize. 


— 


| 


up to March 22, Chevy 


grievances, answe 
“a flat “no.” | 

Many are on 4 days a week, 
not only in Buick: but -other Flint 
GM plants. 

Four day week production to 
“balance stock” prevails at the 
GM Oldsmobile plant in Lansing, 


Sl ccc cc cess 


| 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
if 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
‘First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
ec eee ee 


‘eee fe 


' 


ago. From the first of the year | UP because of Teamsters’ head, 


had Jimmy Hoffa arguing on jurisdic- 
turned out 374,755 compared to 


| 


-'bor merger in order to present a 


|ployers attacks. 


Merger talks on 


here of AFL-CIO 
DETROIT. — Merger of Wayne 
County's half a million AFL and 
CIO members is scheduled to move 
a step nearer as committees from, 
both organizations were in session’ 
last Thursday. | 
Spurring the unity moves on was, 
a letter from AFL-CIO prexy: 
George Meany who warned federa- 
tions that unless merger negotia- 
tions were moving in a progressive. 
way the AFL-CIO executive coun-} 
cil, wants to know why. 
Statewide not too much is hap-| 


pening in Michigan. The daily press'},n4 on Thu 


claims that statewide mreger is ti 


tional issues. 

A CIO spokesman scoffed at that, 
claiming that it was newspaper talk’ 
to stir up internal friction among 
labor people. He said that the 
merger of the one million AF Lers 
and CiQers would come about al- 
right and that one of these days 


soon it will be all.consumated. 

He said that because of attacks 
on labor by government commit- 
|tees this in itself must speed up la- 


united defense of labor against em- 


¥ 


liquidate the holdings (auto plants, assembly lines, etc) of AMC 
which according to our Stock Exchange bird-dog, will net Wolfson 
millions of dollars, as the price of tok would go up to $21 a share. 
Meanwhile jobs of thousands of auto workers would be imperilled. 


MICHIGAN’s Negro Cengressman, Chas. Diggs, Jr., wants to 
become a member of the National Democratic Advisory Committee. 
National Democratic Chairman Butler doesn’t want Diggs, or any 
Negro on the lily-white Advisory Committee. A real hassle is taking 
place—but Diggs will win. 


MILTON JONES, a Ford worker has sued the Detroit $ 
and the city for one hundred thousand dollars. He was beaten by 
cops, later collapsed in the McClellan Station, was rushed to a hospi- 
tal where an emergency operation for a ruptured bladder probably 
saved his life. The cops “defense” is that Jones was uncooperative, 
needed “reasonable gorce” and “stumbled and fell” while entering 


the police station. 


° ° 


UAW got requests for a strike of 5800 workers at Harvester in 


Chicago facing it. 


° o oO 


JOKE of the Week. Detroit News runs an editorial saying the 
Michigan Republican Party is “broke” and needs help. Will some- 
one please whip out a collection list, quick. 

FORD Motor Co. it’s learned has prepared for immediate re- | 
placement of any of its top officiais who might be killed if a A-bomb ' 
drops. They changed the bylaws so that new top brass could be 
elected without a quorum. 

DETROITERS got slapped with $120 million extra in assess- 
ments and Billy Rogell, Councilman commented, “I haven't seen it 
this easy in 16 years. This $120 million is on personal property and 
means $3,918,250 in increased taxes for small homeowners. 


U. S. Supreme Court To Hear 
Stefia Brown Case April 4 


DETROIT.—The case of a De-,dition to revoking her citizenship. 


troit grandmother who faces six) Attorney George W. Crockett, 
months in prison for refusing to Jr., of the Detroit firm of Good- 
ban, Crockett, Eden and Robb, 


amily will be equal ee on behalf of Mrs. 


highest, court of the A waitress and member of CIO 
rsday, April 4. Restaurant Workers Union Local 

In what is exnected to be an'1964, Mrs. Browa has been mar- 
important precedent on the rights ried 22 years to John Brown, a 
of witnesses who claim the protec-' truck driver and member of the 
tion of the Fifth Amendment to/AFL Teamsters Union. An inter- 
the Constitution in refusing to an-!racial couple, the Browns own their 
swer questions, the United States home at 5031 Vinewood where 
Supreme Court will rule in the case they are well known and respected 
of Mrs. Stella Brown who was sen-|members of the community. They 
tenced to six months for contempt! recently became grandparents for 
of court during her denafftaliza-| the first time when their daughter, 
tion trial in 1955. The- sentence Norse gave birth to a baby girl. 
was upheld by the U.S. Circuit} Considesable support for Mrs. 
Court of Appeals last May. Brown has come from many quar- 

Mrs. Brown, 46, was brought to|ters in view of the important con- 
this country from Poland at tho pitusons! issue involved. The Bill 
age of two and became a natural-|ef Rights Fund, headed by Dr. 
ized citizen in 1946 after years of Corliss Lamont, has contributed to 
trying. Charged with having been the legal expenses of the case. 
a member of the Communist Party}The Baptist Ministers Conference 
‘within 10 years prior to naturaliza-|of Detroit and vicinity has voted 
fion, Mrs. Brown denied the charge'to. ask their member churches to 
but balked at answering questions|support the appeal. Friends and 
about her activities and associations|neighbors of the Browns have 
after becoming a citizen, claiming|organized themselves into a com 
her privilege under -the Fi vn 


become an informer against mem-| 
bers of her f 


before the 


scriptions for the Michi 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 
SW. .? Grand _ River 


~~ 


— Pe slp win the case 

Amendment. District Court Judge|have issued a 3 | 

ph Freeman held her in eon-|funds ee sent the Stele Br 
pt of -courtiand sen cL hes; Citizens -_ Committee, OO! 
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‘the frames before they go into 
‘the paint chamber for that coat 
jot paint, should be done further 

from the ovens. And will the 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DEARBORN. Still being sought 


is the reason for the explosion 


Will the Truth Be Bro 


—-> 


BE SURE TO VOTE MONDAY, APRIL 1 


on March 18, in the paint tank; “4 
on the frame loading dock in the 
Ford Rouge plant, where two 
workers lost their lives. Of the 
96 workers horriby burned and 
injured, some 16 were Negroes. 
What shot off the blast which 


| 
’ 
; 


company 
that’s welded should be allowed to 
cool off. A “hot” frame going into 
that spray booth could ee trig- 
gered that blast. 


For those wives and kids whose 


agree that the frame;™ 


Labor-Led Coalition Puts Out Slates, 


. Pontiacs. 
\aityj Hudson, Chrysler Tayperial and 


as one worker put it was like a provider was killed, the company 
atomic bomb with its accompany- | Will pay them the magnificent 
ing horrors, might never be made,;5UM of two thirds of the provider's 
public, particularly if the com-|4Vetage weekly wage for 450 
pany has the deciding say. weeks. 

For example .the company) The maximum for one child 


and 
wouldn’t like a horrified public toja wife will be $33 a week; two 
know that the UAW .in Ford Local!dependents, $36; three, $40; four, 
No. 600 had_ been “aptomment, Papa and five, $51. . 
grievances about conditions around; And of course the company al- 
that paint tank for a long time. |ways contests these cases before 
Or that the union wanted the'the Workmen s Compensation 
paint tank moved out of the build- Board and it takes some times a 
ing into the open air so that if year or more before the widow 
anythine did happen it wouldn’t be|and children get a nickel. 
like the one union ‘member said, . “ i 
an atomic bomb with its accom- 
panying horrors. ipany top officials the day of the 
But the company's retort slwayslblest were allowed to buy 322,425 
was that it was “safe” and they shares of common stock for $6,- 


MEANWHILE the Ford com- 


even got the Dearborn Fire De-|722,000. The top brass stock, ac-| 


partment and insurance investi-|cording to the Stock Exchange 
gators in to back them up and!prices the same day was currently 
back them up they did. worth $19,124,000. 

So then, what triggered the ex- The company said this stock 
plosion? ‘was sold to the top rankers to 

Was it the fumes from. the tank! provide, “incentive to its key em- 
and the drying ovens which caused ployees.. The kev employees of 
an accumulation of gases. Was course were none of the 26 work- 
that the gases the Pyrometer manjers who were carried to Ford 
smelled when he went through’ Hospital. The men who made the 
there some 20 minutes before the $12,402,000 in one day, were 
blast? | '‘Emest Breech, Ford Chairman; 


Ts ; 
Or was there an accumulation|John S. Bugas, veep; Arjay Miller,| 


of paint in the booth because Charles Moore, Ray Sullivan and 
less cleanup men are employed Theodore Yntema. 
now as the company cuts costs to, A_ little of that 
keep high its profits in the jungle!spent on safety and pi 
warfare for markets and profits around that paint tank on the 
with other corporations? ‘frame loading dock at Rouge 
Or will the company agree with;might have sayed lives and un- 
unionists that repair welding of'bearable agony for workers. 


~—-— 
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Unsold New Cars-800,000; 
Spring Sales ‘Upturn’ Drops 


DETROIT. — New car stockpiles, — 
are expected to reach 800,000 by |Ottawa Auto Local 
April 1 according to reports from! 
“Automotive News” house organ of Asks East-West Trade 


the auto indusrty. 
. i 7 to in ae F , 
Cries of “enough” were being OTTAWA. A distinctly Can 


heard from dealers 30 percent of adian foreign trade policy, not tied 

whom lost money in 1956 accord-,to outside government influence,’ 

‘ing to a survey also made by “Auto-| was the proposal of delegates at- 

motive News.” tending the United Auto Workers’ 
“TRS a | epee oN Be report-| Union district council meeting in 

ing excessive amounts of new cars| Ottawa March 15-17. 

with the expected “spring upsurge” 

not materializing. a more equitable trade policy with 
The last 15 days of March which the U. were advanced as a 

were expected to give a shot in the;means to this end. 

arm to sagging sales hasnt brought! The resolution urged that the 


the stimulus that dealers were ask-)Canadian Labor Congress petition 

ing for. | ‘Ottawa to “grant immediate rec- 
Last year during March, -April, 

May, June, some 900,000 new 1956 | China as the first step towards ne- 

models remained in the lots and gotiating trade agreements with 

showrooms unsold and dealers fear this potentially vast market.” 

that with 800,000 already at the ia : 

end of 57 wy eon apenas = ip S 

situation for them looms. | ek 
Meanwhile the production race armers e 

among ye —— ca 

tinued as {000 Michiganders : 

were counted in the ranks of the Cur b On Tr uSsTS 

unemployed and reports of layoffs : 

in General Motors plants across the} , LANSING, Mich.—A scab who 

nation were reported. drove through a dairy farmers pic- 
With 800,000 unsold new car ket line last year got his tie pulled 

stockpile the companies speeded|tight as 300 dairy farmers lobbied 

the lines and got 2.1 percent more here in the legislature halls for 

production out two weeks ago than! anti-trust milk control bill. It 

the week previously. This is 7.9|S introduced. 

percent more than a year ago. The scab was Rep. Andrew W. 
Ford and Chevrolet were show-}Cobb, Republican who led a small 

ing a drow back in sales, Ford for! group of scabs through picket lines 

the first time on the 1957 models.|at Elsie, Michigan to deliver his 

Heaviest drops in sales are for|milk to a processing plant. There 

Buicks, Chevrolets, Olds andjwere the p aan farmers who won 

Others dropping. are|a milk strike last year. 

‘Packard, Studebaker; Nash; Mere-| milk pt | 


price ‘has been ent '45-cent 


> . . *.° 
| claiming that this coalition now 


Bosses and 


DETROIT.—The reactionary, 
press almost without exception in 
‘Michigan are blazing forth at the 
‘electoral coalition led by labor, 


i 


wants to “seize” the Michigan; 
‘State Supreme Court, schools and 
highways. 


In the old days before Labor 
and its electoral allies, the Negro 
peoples, farmers, community 
groups and New Deal elerffents in 


the Democratic. Party banded to- 
gether to beat out Board of Com- 
‘merce candidates, spring elections. 
never merited front page or edi- 


'torials. 


In 1955 the labor-led saris 


was able to elect five out of eight 


$12,402,000 
cotection | Hae Michigan State Supreme Court 


statewide candidates, ohe of whom, 


iwas a Michigan State Supreme 


Court Justice. | 
Now labor and its allies have 


iciadiaasaa’ their activities and are 


| participating in scores of township | 
elections, board of education elec-' 


Itions, besides runving state and 


city tickets. Cries of alarm, threats 
of “CIO control” are now the daily 
diet of Michigan newspaper read- 
‘ers as the ink flows. out of the edi- 
torial offices. 

Greatest fear of course is that 


| 


'will forever leave the grasp of hide} 
bound reactionaries.’ To lose that 
control would mean that General) 
Motors, Ford, Chrysler, Consumers | 
Power, Detroit Edison, the “the | 


trusts, no longer could dictate” the 


BACK PROPOSITIONS 


Press 


Scared of Results 


ichigan 
i See e Tl On 
Reenteread as second claxs matter Oct. 22, 1943, at the pos | 
office at New York. N. Y.. ander the act of March 3. 1879 
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Two Unionists Seek Office: 
Stevens, C10; Magnussen, AFL 


DETROIT. — Two well known 
unionists, Don Stevens, C1lOer, _ | 
Chris Magnusson, AF Ler are. the 
A. B. D., APRIL 1 choice oF thee labor led electoral 

DETROIT. — Firefighters; mem-' coalition for state education posts 
bers. of the AFL here are asking forjin the April 1 -election. 

a cut in their work week hours from| Stevens, educational director of 
63 to 56 hours a week, this will) State CIO and Magnusson, presi- 
appear on the ballot and be known dent of the Michigan State Carpen- 
as Proposal A. ters Council, have been named by 

Proposal B would provide for}the Democratic. Party also as 
holiday pay for the firemen. Fire-| choices. 
men receive no holiday pay of any| Stevens was named as one of 


ee 


‘coalition has backed a slate, the 


Sterling payment for goods and. 


ognition of the government of: 


| Now if every club in the state 


Now their: 


hundredweight)-They’ were led by|sell papers thin we ‘will! ea 
|the ‘Fair Share-Baygainitg Asin: -lthat doccomie we end ovkinngs tots 44 


decisions of that court, when iti kind, no night shift differential, no 
came to workmefi's compensation, | 
unemployment compensation, civil 
liberties, reapportionment and 
other issues. | 


Because the labor-led electoral’ 


nor any kind of life insurance, 


pear on a separate ballot, April 1. 


press now claim the elections have 


posal for increasing school taxes $3 
é< . SD ” *,* 
become “partisan.” The coalition 


per -$1,000 valuation for taxable 
says that if the three. candidates| property for the next two years. 
they back, Talbot Smith, incum-/This is known as Proposition D. 
‘bent, John Voelker and. present;The Board of Commerce as its do- 
attorney general Thomas Kavanagh ing in Proposals A and B is wag- 
are elected April 1, then the state's ing a vigorous campaign against 
high court for the first time in 120|this new school tax because the 
jyears will have a Democratic ma-| moneys are to build schools in the 
jority of 5 jurists out of 8 on the: center of the city, not the lush real 
bench. estate areas on the city limits. 
The banks wanted the city to 
float a‘new bond. issue so that they 
could get fat on interest rates. La- 
bor is backing the increase in 
school taxes. 


Here's How 
To Build M. W. 


IT CAN BE DONE. That ah 
going out to meetings, selling big; 


ee ee 


Five Judges 


| : ” 
j|amounts of the Michigan wore DOCK EM in April 


to people who want to read what 
the paper has to say. 

Two weeks ago two press 
builders took half a hundred 
papers, went to a meeting of a 
little over 100 people and sold out. 

Another press builder took a 
list of names and came back in 
with renewals, plus an approach 
to getting readers that surefire. 
He takes along the paper, speaks 
about key articles, spends some 
time and always leaves with a re- 
newal. 3 


Ist Election 


DETROIT.—Five candidates for 
judgeships are being backed by the 


1 spring election finals. 

The five are: Negro judge of 
Common Pleas. Court, Elvin Dav- 
enport who won a smashing vic- 
|tory in the primaries, finishing ap- 


in front of his nearest opponent. 
Daven received 43,842 votes 
and his nearest opponent 9,564. He 


the CIO. 
Others are for Circuit Court, Jos- 
eph Rashid, Victor Baum, George 
Bowles, H. 

whom, 


would do every week like our two 
press builders are determined to-do, 
pick out a meeting a week, get out 
there half-hour before’ it’ starts’ and {of 
easily ’ get} 


hospitalization insurance whatever, | 


Both proposals A and B will ap- 


Also on the ballot will be a pro- 


labor led coalition here for the April 


proximately four and a half times| 
is backed by the AFL as well as/b: 


W. Gilmore, all four 
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the two nominees for the State 
Board of Agriculture, the govern- 
ing bedy of Michigan State Univer- 
sity and Magnusson for the State 
Board of Education. 

Always in the past these posts 
have been reserves of represénta-— 
tives of kig business, which allow- 
ed the mto dominate the state col- 
leges and state teacher colleges. 
Election of these two unionists 
surely would mark a refreshing 
change. We can remember the time 
when students were organized at 
MSU to attack labor organizers and 
beat up and harass other students 
circulating petitions for a FEPC 
law. The election of unionists like 
Stevens and Magnusson will mark 
the final chapter of such acticns. 


Negro Woman 
Backed by CIO 


FLINT, Mich.—The_ Flint CIO 
Industrial Union Council has back- 
ed a Negro woman, Mrs. Robin 
‘Beatrice Owens for the Board of 
Education here. The election is 


April 1. Also backed by the CIO 


A. Goodstein for the Board of 
Education. Gh 
The CIO-PAC endorsed on a 
|statewide. basis, John C. Mackie 
for state highway commissioner; - 
Lynn M. Bartlett, superintendent 
of public instruction; the latter two 
were also backed: for state office 
by the State CIO and AFL. Some 
70,000 members are in CIO here. 
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are Robert Steadman and Sanderseuu*“ 
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See page 8 
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MRS. SUZU KUBOYYAMA, widow of Aikichi Kuboyama, member of the crew of 
“The-Fortunate Dragon” and the first victim to die, has been denied a visa by the U. S.' 
State Department, and the Mothers Association of Japan thus has had to abandon its: 


plan to have her come here to ; 

appeal to the UN to stop H- 

bomb tests. } 
This was learned last week by 

The Worker as the Japanese na- 

tion made new appeals to the 

three big atom powers to come 


Tomorrow: April 1 


DO YOU want to make a fool out of the ra- 
cists and war-makers? 

We have a suggestion. This newspaper is 
launching a campaign to do just that, on April 
Fool’s Day—April 1. Our objective is*thousands 
of new readers, plus $100,000 in contributions 
to an eement on banni ng SE ge RU UR SC a econ 7 “2 — 

De ay atid tg saad pO Soa /| to our annual spring fund appeal. 

mission” to England to’ urge oo We propose to get 9,000 subscriptions to 

abandonment of the forthcoming SR 

Christmas Island H-bomb test Be Se The Workers and 2 300 to the Daily Worker by 

h: June 30. In cash that represents $50,000. That 
sum, plus the $100,000 from the financial drive 


A source close to Asien diplo- 
mats said the Mothers Associa- 

totals the $150,000 needed to keep us afloat 
till next fall. 


tion, however, planned to re- 
new its efforts before the next 

The White Citizens Councils would love to 
see us fold up. So would the assortment of un- 
Americans, breeders of wars, labor haters and — 


Bermuda H-Flop 
Outrages Britain 
—See Page 2 
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session of the UN to obtain Mrs. 
Kuboyamas entry. 

Kuboyama was a radio opetr- 
ator aboard the Japanese fish- 
ing boat which was sailing about 
90 miles northeast of the Bi- 
kini Atoll March 1, 1954, when 
the US exploded ‘the first  so- 
called H-bomb there. About 
three housr later, a “tremendous 
amount of radioactive ashes” fell 
on the boat and its crew of 25, 
as described in Japanese re- 
ports. : 

On Sept. 23, 1954, the 40- 
year-old radio operator died. 
He was one of two who had 
been- hopitalized on the crew’s 
arrival at Tokyo. 

ol 

THE U.S. STATE DEPART- 
MENT in denying a visa to the 
widow gave no reason, it was 
learned. The Mothers’ Associa- 
tion had planned to send with 
her an instructor at the Japan- 
ese Female College, Fujako 
Isono. 

From -other sources it was 
learned that detailed intorma- 
tion about Kuboyama’s death is 
contained in scientific studies 
translated into English and now 
available at UN. 

It was learned that measure- 
ments of radioactivity in Ku- 
boyama’s bones showed the ra- 
dio operator “exposed to approxi- 
mately 8 reps of radiation be- 
fore his death. 

The scientists concluded that 
“the bones of Kuboyama were 


POSTER ISSUED by the Japanese Council Against Atomic and 
Hydrogen Bombs for its campaign against test explosions. 


clearly contaminated with fu- 
sion products, while in other 
organs the activity is not-so dis- 
tinct as in the bones.” 

“American doctors insisted Mr. 
Kuboyama died of other causes,” 
it was- explained here to The 
Worker. “It seems the immediate 
c2zuse of death was connected 
with the liver. But the Japan- 
ese doctors believe radioactiy- 
ity caused it. However, the 
radioactivity emanating from the 
liver was small. The Institute 
otf japan has the liver now, 
and when techniques for meas- 
uring are improved, it will be 
measured again.” 


Meanwhile last week the Jap- 
anese people learned that Great 
Britain had rejected their. gov- 
ment’s latest plea to halt the 
Christmas Island tests. 

The British said they cannot 
postpone the tests in view of the 
necssity to protect the Free 
World. They said that dam- 
ages will be compensated unless 


harm is inflicted due to deliber-’ 


ate action—a reference to the an- 
nounced plan of some fishermen 
to demonstrate -in their fishing 
boats in the path of bomb radio- 
activity. 
* 
IT WAS learned the Japan- 


(Continued on weer 13) 


proftiteers. 
To make fools of ties and frustrate their 


expectations we ask you to join in a nationwide 
Committee of One Thousand volunteers to help 


put over our combined campaign. Put The 
Worker and the Daily Worker on firm founda- © 
tions and you can knock the underpinnings from 
the men who are the real enemies of our nation s 
progress. | 
You know that publishing is an expensive 4 
proposition. Further proof of that is evident in 
the fact thet three New York daily. newspapers 
this past week doubled their price, went to ten 
cents per copy. They had to do that because all 
costs of printing newspapers have gone up. They 
have for us, too, yet we have—by dint of great 
sacrifices by our readers and our staff—been able 
to continue. But on the most precarious basis. 


You can secure this paper and the Daily 
Worker by your action. Will you do that today? 


(For last week’s sub results, see page 5) 
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I'm a Dodger Fan Too, the boy at the Parade Grounds 


| saa if a frantic youn: 


By LESTER RODNEY | 


THE PARADE GROUNDS is 
a huge splash of open green in 
Brooklyn's Flatbush section. It 
is nO more a parade grounds than 
oh pee Grounds is ‘a oye to 

ay o. It is com of no 
we thai an thirteen besebail fields, 
center- 


fielder chasing a long fourth in- 


ning drive occasionally runs right 


into the ninth inning of another 
ballgame, why. it's. still’ one’ ‘of 
- the Very very few plated left: in’ 


: tS ‘ponte’ cement: fortress 


where genuine “hard ball” can 
be played for sport. 


The 39 acres were willed to 


the city some 75 years ago for 
the purpose of “drills, parades, 
games and similar healt ful re- 
creational ses. They came 
sharply into the news last week 
when New York City Council 
president Abe Statk proposed 
that the Parade Grounds be used 
as the site for. a new stadium 


want. 
It was over to Brooklyn this 
cloudy late March. afternoon to 


get some facts and some reac- 


tions. First the Recreation Divi- 
sion of the Park Departments 
furnished some irkling- of what 
the Parade Grounds means to 
the borough. 

* 


“THERE’S NO PLACE like. 
this left in the five boroughs,” 
our’ informant said earnestly, 


for the B Dodgers, whose 
‘ nitbeet pteny. wm to le-ve / |} leaving! no: room tor doubt as‘te 
town: unless they get- what they ..-whe.e ‘he- stood .on the propasi-~ 


tion to destroy the fields for a 
commercial enterprise, even as 
interesting an ‘enterprise as the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 

All the public and Catholic 
schools in teeming Brooklyn, he 
‘aid, use the Parade -Grounds 
fields at one time or another 


during the months—of April, 
gv Se and June The day, he ex- ~ 


ained, is divided into four pe- 
Mn oa’ finn Ota Tie 344, 1 to 


3:30 und 6.30108 After daylight: 
saving démes in}: union and int: .from a: one schedule, just — 
. gustwiak» teams, .coming right ~ On | hbice 


fith ouch, eae Rate 4 
th peri rom 6 to 5 p.m. 

Figuring 15 on a squad. as 
average, you come to a total ch 
1,°00 boys leaving. their cleat 
marks on the Parade Grounds: 


_ diamonds on a given day. © 


If the agar | Geoeteh 
went through, ... .? 


“Where would | : y” the 
_ HE READ JO ME. ois. . 


Continued 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


Congress Hearings 
Lift Lid on Profit Gouge 


| 


WOULD YOU like to know why the prices of steel, autos, farm equipment, news- 


print and: newspapers, 


companies in those fields have been skyr 


Or why the food bill of Ameri- 
cans has been climbing while the 
income of farmers, the original 
producers, continues to decline? 

The labor movement, house- 
wives and consumers generally, 
have been pressing for congres- 
sional investigations that would 
answer the above questions, and 
it looks, at long last, that we'll 
have the probes—one by a Senate 
subcommittee headed by Senator 
Kefauver and another by a 
House subcommittee headed by 


New York City Representative 


Victor L. Anfuso. 


But those two hearings in 
which 90-odd percent of Amer- 
ica’s households are vitally con- 
cerned, may be smothered pub- 
licity-wise by the Senate racket 
hearings. The latter, with their 


lurid details on some dirty rack-’ 


et-dominated spots in the labor 
movement, clearly have A-] pri- 
ority in the newspaper headlines 
and over the air-channels.. 

Nor is it likely that a news- 
paper or TV channel will feature 
disclosures showing that. Amer- 
ica’s biggest profit-hogs and 
monopolies (also the major ad- 
vertisers) are most responsible 
for current inflationary trend. 
And that is exactly what the la- 
bor movement expects these 
hearings to ae. 


THE AFL-CIO and Walter 
Reuther, head of the United 
Automobile Workers in particu- 
lar, have assured the two com- 
mittees full cooperation because 
they want a study to show the 
relations between prices, wages, 


profits and labor productivity. | 


Labors research experts are 
ready to present extensive stud- 
ies, like those of the auto, steel 
and packinghouse unions, show- 
ing that wage increases could 
not have been much of a fac¢tor 
in driving up prices, but profits 
and monopoly domination have 
been. 

The UAW has been pressing 
for such an investigation for 
more than a year because the 
union believes the facts will also 
show that monopoly and over- 


~— 


ricing policies are ne ta 
a the chronic unemployment 
in the auto industry where tens 
of thousands are unempleyed 
even at the high point of the 
production season. 

Reuther proposed such a study 
by a bi-partisan body to the 
President. But President Eisen- 
hower, who voiced the usual em- 
ployer charge that wage in- 
creases must be curbed to stop_ 
inflation, gave Reuther no en- 
couragement. 


SENATOR KEFAUVER, on 
the other hand, has for some time 
been pressing his charge that 
the monopoly trend in America 
is cutting consumer purchasing 
power, the market for goods and 
the income of the farmers. He 
is chairman of the Senate Mon- 
oply and Anti-trust: subcommit- 
tee. Me announced his group is 
interested especially in steel, 
auto, farm equipment, newsprint 
and certain types of food produc- 
tion. 


Rep.. Anfuso, who has had 
strong labor backing and who’s 
one of the rare cases of a city 
congressmen on the agricultural 
committee, will chair a subcom- 
mittee to study the contrast of 
rising food prices and falling 
farm incomes. He says his com- 
mittee will give main attention 


gasoline and many foods, went up? Or why the profits of the 
ocketing to record levels? 


to middlemen and trading man- 
ipulations and the — 
stages through which the fo 
passes before it reaches the store 
shelf. f 

Rep. Anfuso indicated that his 
committee will permit consum- 
ers to state their views publicly. 
This will also provide an’ oppor- 
tunity for clearer understanding 
between the city dweller, especi- 
ally the workers, and the farmer. 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson has been bending the ef- 
forts of his department and staff 
to sharpening division between 
the worker and farmer. His role 
was noted in Indiana in the suc- 
cessful campaign of the union- 
busters of that state to get pas- 
sage of a “right-to-work’ law. 

AS THE price-profit-wage 
hearings appeared on the. hori- 
zZOon— 

© The government's cost of 
living index climbed another 
four-tenths of one percent, it 
was revealed last week, to a 
point 3.6 percent above a year 
ago. 

® Roger Blough, chairman of 
United States Steel, announcing 
another year of near record prof- 
its (despite a month of strike), 
denounced “the vast power of 
industry wide labor unions” as 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Curbing Labor 
Senate Hearings Spur 


A Congressional Drive 
To Cut Leaders’ Power 


_— 


Many Lawmakers Want Reins 


On 
Tighter Co 


Political 


Activities, 
ntrol of Funds 


Sous Favor Union Shop Ban 


By JOHN 

Staff Reporter of THs 
WASHINGTON—L is 
+ ption ee. 
a m mae 


. * 


The Wall St. Journal discloses 


A. GRIMES 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 
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the aims of the Senate probe. 


By JOSEPH CLARK 

Shall trade with China be ex- 
ipanded? Will the state of war be- 
‘tween the Arab states and Israe] 
be ended? Can progress be made 


‘on reducing the armament burden? 


Should the Big Four meet again 
to revive the Geneva spirit? 

If Americans and Englishmen 
thought those questions would be 
resolved by the Bermuda confer- 
lence of President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Macmillan they had 
a big surprise waiting for them. 
‘Tyo solid agreements were 


Playtime in Bermuda 
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‘nounced after Bermuda: 

| J. That the U. S. and Britain 
would continue testing H-bombs 
and would reject all. proposals to 
halt these temporarily or perman- 


‘ently. 


|: 2° That the U. S. would give 


ritain guided missiles with hy- 
drogen bomb warheads. 

Though its possible for the 
press in this country to ignore pub- 


\lic reaction to this kind of business 


its not so easy for the British 
newspapers to whitewash any- 
‘thing as raw as came out of Ber- 
‘muda. So it was not at all surpris- 
‘ing that Conservative, Liberal and 
Labor newspapers criticized the 
Bermuda decisions about the H- 


bomb. 


Macmillan decisions: 
“But they have not ended the 


burning anxiety of ordinary people 


everywhere ‘over the greatest. hu- 
man problem of our time. On nuc- 


lear explosions, the President and) 
the Prime Minister have let slide) 


a golden opportunity to announce 
that all future tests would be post- 
poned leaving Russia to follow 
suit or confirm her menacing in- 
tentions.” 

‘(Replying to the Bermuda pro- 
posal that future test explosions be 
registered with UN and for an ex- 
change of. observers with the Rus- 
sians, the Soviet government re- 
affirmed its proposal to halt all test 
explosions. A Soviet spokesman al- 
so said that registering the explo- 
sions would not remove the dan- 
ger of fallout.) 

: * 

Said the Labor Party’s Daily 
Herald: 

“The moa disappointing out- 
come of the Bermuda talks, for 
millions of anxious people in Bri- 
tain, is that the H-bomb tests are’ 
to go on.” | 

Said the conservative “Times” 
of London: 

“The President and Prime Min- 
ister could have come out more 
firmly for seeking a firm agreement 
with Russia on rationing such tests 


for the. future.” baal: i 
and-Amer- 


Said the Liberal News. 


: | 
Chronicle about the Ejisenhower- 


~ Bermuda H-Flop Outrages Al 


stand onH-bomb tests by suggest- 
ing that humanity would be poi- 
soned only in a very gradual man- 
ner. 


Said the_ final Bermuda com- 


“Therefore, on behalf of our two 
Governments we declare our in- 
tention to continue to conduct 
nuclear tests ohly in such manner 
as will keep world radiation from 
rising to more than a small frac- 
tion of the levels that might be 
hazardous.” 


So lackire were the two heads 
of state in candor that they pre- 
sumed to defend their policies by 
quoting unnamed scientists in be- 
half of continued testing. Many 
atomic sci@atists and geneticists 
have argued that continued test- 
ing will create great health haz- 
ards. Others have denied that a 
hazardous level has been reached 
or is in immediate sight. But no 
scientists have suggested that ra- 
dioactive fallout is healthful. 


* 
It was the persistent warnings 


from scientists about these dan-' 


gers that caused Pope Pius XII on 
two separate occasions to warn 
about the perils of continued hy- 
drogen bomb test explosions. The 
Pontiff noted that not only present 
inhabitants of the earth but gen- 
erations still unborn would be crip- 
pled and malformed as a-result of 
fallout effects. 


The United Nations had offici- 
ally set up a scientists’ group to 
investigate and report on the dan- 
gers of fallout. This report is not 
due until 1958 and was the basis 
for proposals in UN: that all tests 
be halted at least until the scien- 
tists’ report has been heard. 


Perhaps the most disquieting 
aspect of the Bermuda decisions 
for the British public was the U. S. 


Union will have intercontinental 


munique: , 


‘years ago didn’t take too seriously. 


ati. 


Britain 


‘United States and the Soviet 


‘ballistic missiles. 

This is the ultimate weapon 
‘which even the science fiction wri- 
ters and comic books just a few 


‘There is almost general recogni- 
tion that no conceivable defense 


exists or is in sight against hydro- 


‘gen bombs so delivered. Mutual 


extinction would be the only out- 
come of a war fought with such 
weapons. 

* 

Regarding the Middle East the 
U. S. announced at Bermuda that 
it would participate in the mili- 
itary aspects of the Baghdad Pact. 
Since most of the Middle East na- 
tions have refused to join this al- 
liance and since most Asian and 
African nations have condemned 
it this decision only tends to 
sharpen Middle East tensions. 


Perhaps an outstanding feature 
of the Bermuda conference was 
that it accomplished little or noth- 
ing toward removing Anglo-Amer- 
ican tensions, According to Wal- 
ter Lippmann (N.Y. Herald Tribune 
March 26): % 

“We may say, I think, that at 
Bermuda the British conceded that 
Western policy in the Middle East 
should for the present follow the 
policy laid down by the President 


‘and Secretary Dulles. This accept- 


ance of American leadership was 
not, however, unreserved. -What- 
ever may be said about Britain's 
loss of influence in the Arab: world, 
it is a British vital interest to have 
access to the oil of the Persian Gulf 
area. Although there. were no 
warnings. or threats of -any . kind, 
there was a distinct implication at 
‘Bermuda that Britain would follow 
American leadership in dealing 
with the Arab states as long as, but 
no longer than, its vital interests 


warheads some 
time in the future. Hanson Bald- 
win, military affairs expert of the 
N. Y. Times has reported that the 
Russians haye.tested a missile with 
a..range of ‘about: 1,500; miles. By 


offer to supply ided missiles with 
hydrogen’ bom 


ican. governments, rationalized their 


are not : GP are a 
‘Ever so politely _the British 
Such. a settlement clearly “ee 
»that 


amore’ basic a 
would include; all of the Big ;Four 


1958 it is, expected that, pth the, 
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What HAS the CP Done, The Students Asked Gates. 


THE HISTORIC contributions 


of the American Communist Party 
and of individual Communists 
were vigorously defended by John 
Gates last week as part of his give 
and take with forum opponents and 
students at Columbia University. 

Candidly admitting many mis- 
takes now clearly seen, the Daily 
Worker editor who had been in- 
vited in order to uphold the aca- 
demic freedom denied by the city 
college presidents’ ban, won ap- 
plause when he said spiritedly: 
“The fact that we made these mis- 


takes does not mean everything 
we did was mistaken, far from it. 


We did a lot of good and made 


vital. contributions which history 
bears out. We did a great deal for 
America. Sure, we made mistakes, 
So do the other parties. I only 
wish they were as critical of their 
past mistakes as we are of ours!” 
The theme came up first via a 
question of one of the 800 stud- 
ents at Columbia's McMillan The- 
atre in the forum sponsored by the 
John Dewey Society. “Mr. Gates’, 
was the challenge, “You mentioned 
before that the Communists had 
made contributions to America. 
What contributions are you talk- 
ing about? Could you name three?” 
Gates stepped to the . micro- 
phone, while behind him on the 
platfo.m the angular Socialist Par- 


ty leader Norman Thomas, and the|old editor said, “And I want to,proud of those 26 years.” 


sharp faeed anti-Soviet writer Bert- 
ram Wolfe watched. 
* 


“CERTAINLY”, he said, “One 


is the fight for. unemployment in- 
surance . .. which brought a 
snicker of disbelief from two or 
three students. “It is recognized”, 
Gates went on, “that Communists 
played a vital role in this fight. I 
myself went to jail in the course 
of that fight.” 

Secondly, he related, was the 
Communist Party's part in the fight 
for Negro rights. The mistaken 
‘ideological concepts of the self de- 
termination — in the Black Belt, 


on, Gates said, were not helpful 
to this fight, but “are far out- 
weighed by the contributions, in 
many respects pioneering, which 
can be documented from the 
Scottsboro case on”, 

As the third part of the answer 
he cited the role of Communists in 
building industriel unionism, an- 
other tremendous fight against en- 
trenched interests in which he saw 
the inside of a prison cell, for his 
part in organizing the steel union 
in Youngstown, Ohio. 

The theme recurred the next day 
before a turnaway audience of 350 
in the smaller Harkness Theatre se- 
cured by Columbia’s Eugene V. 
Debs Society. Prexy Buell Galla- 
gher of CCNY, Gates said, had ac- 
cused him of being an admitted 
“liar” in the past. 

* 


tell you what it was. I have used 


which Thomas had challenged him| 
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legally elected democratic repub- 
lic against Hitler and Mussolini, 
the second time against the Nazis 
in Germany in World War Two. 
The lie came in 1937 when in get- 
ting my passport I answered no to 
the question of whether I was go- 
ing to Spain, since if I had said 
yes I would not have been per- 
mitted to go. 


“I believe firmly that if more 
Americans had supported the dem- 
ocratic Spanish government, fasc- 
ism would have been defeated in| 
Spain, and World War Two could} 
have been averted and many Amer- 
ican lives saved”, There was a per- 
ceptible stir when he said this. “Tll} 
say. to Dr. Gallagher’, Gates con- 
cluded, “I’m proud of my ‘lie’ and| 
I would do the same thing to de- 
fend democracy and fight fascism 
today!” 


Another questioner later, refer- 
ring to the changes toward more 
independent thinking and demo-, 
cratization recorded by the recent 
Communist Party convention, said: 
“Mr. Gates, how do we know you 
are sincere when you say you have 
changed in these respects?”. 


“We ask to be judged by deeds, 


; 


and only that”, was the response, ‘urns out, but they did many good 


a minute ago”, he said, “and rea- 
lizing that I was talking about 
1937, that those of you sitting here 
today who are 20 years old were 
just born then, and may know lit- 
tle about the real story of Spain 
and its relation to the whole fight 
against Hitler and the world war. 
You may know’ comparatively lit- 
tle of the great battles for unem- 
aa t geo insurance, the fight to 

uild unionism, which fight was 
called a ‘conspiracy, just as our 
advocacy of socialism is today”. 

* 


THAT GATES had at least part- 
ly registered on this point was clear 


e@ @ 
tanks chewed up the Nazi Army 
in World War Two, and let's not 
forget that. I can tell you we Amer- 
ican soldiers in Germany were 
mighty glad to hear of them ad- 
vancing, and so was the whole 
‘world. We were grateful to have 
them on our side, just as they were 
glad to have us on their side, of 
‘course, in the common fight to 
save the world from fascism”. 
Americans, he said, will wel- 
come the process of democratiza- 
tion here and in Communist Par- 
ties all over the world, and in the 
socialist countries. “If we sincere- 
ly want that process to continue’, 


later when still another student 


doggedly insisted in a question: — atmosphere in. our own 


“But you really can’t defend the 
past of the Communist Party. .. .” 
Gates won applause as he began 
his response with: “You SAY I can- 
not. I not only can but I do”. 


he said, “We have to fight for a 


country, for an end to political 


- |persecution, for an end to the 


whole cold war, the building up 
of trade between East and West, 
and for the withdrawal of ALL 


In developing the theme of the|troops from the soil of other coun- 


also applied to the Soviet Union, 


contributions in spite of _mistakes,'tries, whether in the East or the 
Gates added that this proposition 


West”. 
It was on this last key point 


the first land of socialism, which 
had been under blanket attack by 
his forum opponents. 


“They did many bad things, it 


“just like anyone else. If you are things too”, he said, putting it in 


talking about me personnally, judg-| 
ing me, I would say you have to: 


broad terms, “not only for their 


own people but for the whole, 


; 


that Thomas and Wolfe had di- 
verged most sharply in the first 
days debate. Challenged to -sign 
a petition calling for the withdraw- 
al of Soviet troops from Hungary, 
Gates had said he would sign one 
calling for the withdrawal of _all 
troops from all foreign countries 


know my life, my 26 years in the world. One of the reasons we are they now occupied. Wolfe de- 
“I DID tell a lie”, the 43-year-;Communist Party. I happen to be|sitting here today talking peace-|nounced this as a “Soviet “trap”, 


Here he stopped and comment- 


fully about this is that the Red! 


‘Army tanks, which today are only jly, said: “Given the str 


but Thomas, disagreeing pointed- 


hening 


force and violence twice in myjed on the reaction of disbelief to being criticized for their interven-|of the UN, and adequate Controls, 
life. Once was in behalf of thejhis assertion about the meaning of|tion in Budapest—a criticism with|I would be for that. I would not 
‘Loyalists in Spain, fighting for the Spain. “I was thinking about that'which I agree—these Red Army’rule that out as a dream."—L.R. 


ad 


selectiv 


Saturday, March 30 


| 


| Howdy Doody — puppets (4) 10 


a.m.. 

Right Now-—discussion with Ron 
Cochran (2) 1:30 

Educational Series —. mathematics 
(4) 1:30 

Junior Town Meet (13) 1:30 

Movie Museum (9) 2, Old silents 

Basketball: East-West All Star 
Game (2) 2:30 

Prof. Basketball: Playoff game (4) 
2:30 

Herald Trib. Youth Forum (9) 2:30) 

Movie: Dark Mirror (7) 3. Above 
average mystery 

Racing (2) 4:30 

World—National Report (2) 6 

Abbott and Costello (11) 7 


e IV, movie guide 


Opera History (4) 9:30 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 
Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon 
Times Youth Forum (5) 1 
Movie: Rocketship X-M (5) 1:30 
Report From Rutgers (13) 1:30 
The Last Word (2) 2:30 
Watch Mr. Wizard (4) 2:30. 
Science for youngsters 
World News (2) 3:30 
Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 
Johns Hopkins File 7 (7) 3:30 


Odyssey (2) 4. Pickett’s Charge. 


(Civil War) 
Wide Wide World (4) 4 


College News Conference (7) 4 


Medical Horizons — diabetes 
4:30 
See It Now: Poland 1957—Ed- 


ward G. Murrow's report (2) 


I Search for Adventure (11) 7:30 
Jackie Gleason Show (2) 8. Circus 
Show. 
Gleason on vacation 
Perrv Como (4) 8 
Caesars Hour (4) 9 
Hockey (11) 9 


Emmett Kelly — clown. 


4:30 to 5:30 
Dean Pike—On 
4:30 
Outlook—news (4) 5:30 
Meet the Press (4) 6 
You Asked For It (7) 7 
Kingdom of the Sea—Antarctic Ex- 


Integration 


Movie: House on 92nd St. (13) 9. 
Anti-Nazi thriller 


Hey Jeannie—comedy series (2) 


9:30 | 
George Gobel Show (4) 10 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Movie: Fall 
Usher (Poe) (5) 11 
Movie: All Through the Night with 
Humphrey Bogart, Conrad Veidt 
(2) 11:15 
TV 


Sunday, March 31 

Educational 
rahy (4) 9 a.m. 

Educational Series — Highlights of 


of the House of 


Series—world geog- 


peditions (11) 7 


| Marge and Gower Champion Show, 


| premiere (2) 7:30 

Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 

Cinderella — Julie Andrews, How- 
ard Lindsay, Dorothy Stickney, 
others (2) 8. Rodgers-Hammer- 
stein original TV musical 


Ford, Peggy Lee, Dinah Shore 

|Alcoa Hour (4) 9. The Big Buildup 
by Roger Hirson 

Omnibus (7) 9. Leonard Bernstein 
talks about Bach (7) 9 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Question (2) 10 

Play: Robin with Celeste Holm, 
Patty McCormick (11) 10 


: eee What's My Line (2) 10:30 


FOR 1 WEEK ONLY 
2 NEW SOVIET HITS 
Jack Lenden’s great story 


The MEXICAN 


Plus a Hilatious Comedy of a Seldier Misfit 


PRIVATE IVAN 


an Artkino Magicolor pregram 


Cameo Theatre JU 6-8534 
44th S 


Sunday News (2) 11 
Movie: Saratoga—1937 movie with 
Clark Gable, Lionel Barrymore, 
Jean Harlow. Racetrack comedy. 
MOVIES 


Rainmaker, 85th St. Translux 


Magnificent Seven & Private Prog-'; 


ress, Apollo 42nd St. 
Giant, Beekman & 8th St. Theatre 


seses| Three Brave Men, Paramount 


WINGDALE ON THE LAKE—OPENING 
APRIL 12 with a FPIRESIDE CABARET— 

- dine on EASTER & PASSOVER food 
& wines served by candlelight and fire-' 
light. Share with friends old and new— 
an evening of intimate entertainment 
ahd dancing. SLEEP in steam-heated 
rooms, 


RESERVE NOW $7 day. Call YUKON 6-6810 
Room 250. . . 507 Fifth .Ave.,, N. Y. 


Cecoccccecoqcagcegpecese 


‘ 


Great Man, Sutton 
Gold of Naples, Paris 


Ys 


Red Balloon, Victoria & Fine Arts 


Wee Geordie, Art & 72nd St. play- 
house 


‘Gramerey, Ascot, Heights 
Tempest in the Flesh, World 
Lust for Life, Plaza 


and. J,, Uptown: .. 


(7) 


(7)| 


Pennsylvania AFi’‘s 


Steve Allen (4) 8. Guests: Ernie) 


We Are All Murderers, Midtown, ' 


| fe ' : 
> 


: i. BO ¥ Days 


Rivoli 
DRAMA 

Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck 
The Anatomist, Royal 62 E. 4th. | 
Utopia. Limited, | Shakepeare- 

wrights, 264 W. 87th. 
Visit to a Small Planet, Booth 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
A Hole In the Head; Plymouth 
Long Day's Journey Into Night, 

Helen Hayes 
Good King Charles, Downtown! 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
Volpone Rooftop Theatre 
Take a Giant Step, Jan Hans Audit. | 
Major Barabara, Meorosco | 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de! 
Lys. | 


Inherit the Wind, National 
Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Separate Tables, Music Box 
Lil Abner, St. James : 
Duchess of Malfi, Phoenix 


Last Convention 7 
PITTSBURGH — The 55th and 
last convention of the Pennsylvania 
AFL, preceding its merger with the 
state CIO, opens here at the Penn 
Sheraton Hotel March 26. The’ 
delegates will represent 4 claimed | 
membership of more than 800,000. 
The convention will pass on| 
measures for effecting the union’ 
merger by the end of the year. 
Harry Boyer, CIO state president,| 
and David McDonald, head of the 
United Steelworkers, are scheduled 
speakers on this subject. | 

Questions involving political is-' 
sues affecting Labor are expected: 


LEGION ATTAC 


CHICAGO, Ill. — The Univer- 
sity of Chicago last week re- 


jected demands of the Cook] 


County American Legion Council 


that a scheduled symposium to-} 


K ON 


<e 
night on “Socialism and Democ-|# 


racy 


be cancelled, Fred ‘Yine,|# 
newly elected member of the Na-|#: 


tional Committee of the Commu- = 
nist Party, is to speak, together|}: 


with Mulford Sibley, professor of | 


political science at the University|}= 
of Minnesta and Max Schachtman,| #3. 3 sae. 
national chairman of the Indevend-|#\5 4. ae. 


ent Socialist 


League. Lawrence] 2) ee. 


Scott, of the Chicago American|@ = 33 


'Friends Service Committee is an- meee 


‘Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 


nounced as the chairman of the} igure 


~/ 


symposium. 
The symposium, which 
sored by the Socialist Club and) 
the Young Socialist League of the 
University of Chicago has been 
under fire from the American Le-’ 
gion and the Chicago Tirbune. 


Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimp- 
ton of the University told the 
American Legion that it is neither 
“desirable nor wise” to cancel the 
meeting. The Legion called the 
meeting “disgraceful.” 


is spon-| 


FRED FINE 
the Students Office had okayed 
the meeting and that he had no in- 
tention of overruling the dean's 
office. 

Kimpton stated that “I am uct 
welcoming Communis:s under any 
circumstances,” but he added that 
he had confidence that the student 
body” will be able to judge at their 
real worth the assertions the Com- 


Kimpton stated that the Dean of 


munist representative makes.” 


——_ _ ————— 


Facts & Figures on 
Economic Crises 


MYER WEISE 


DISCUSSES: 


1—Have we always had crises? 
2—Can they be controlled? 

3—Why do they occur: various 
explanations 


WED. APRIL 3, 8 P.M. 


ACADEMY HALL 
853 Broadway 


Second in a series of 6 weekly lectures 
on “BOOM OR BUST” 


to play a key role in the discussions. | 


= oe  ~ emanaecmnee 


———. 


an EN 


‘414 East 32nd° Street ~ 
(SPEC SATs. ' 5 ot F452) Fe ’ 


A 
rd 
f 
¥ 


ANNUAL SPRING BAZAAR 


Friday, April 5—3-10 P.M. 
Saturday and Sunday—April 6 and 7 — 11 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
77 FIFTH AVENUE (mear 15th St.) | 


Millinery, Leather Goods, Jewelry, Glass and 
Pottery; Women’s, Men’s, Children’s Apparel, etc. 
Excellent food — Luncheon — Tea — Dinner 


National Council of American Soviet Friendship 


* . -_ Str ae : 4 

e3 . oe * : r+ P > 

fee" . 248 au3. 44930-0805 PRS EER Tea 
a " : . 


i 


f 


Take - il 
wnars On 


| 
| Saturday Wankattan 


BRIGHTON COMMUNITY CENTER~- 
26th Annniversary Celebration on Sat. eve, 


‘Moreh 20, 8:45 p.m. at 3200 Concy Island 


Ave., Brooklyn. Concert extraordinary— 
with the inimitable Martha Schlamme; 
Teresita and Fernando—flamen:s dancers; 
Nathan Goldstein, major artist and vio- 
linist of genuine -distinction. Sabs. $1.50. 


Sunday Bronx 


DR. HERBERT APTHEKER, outstanding 
historien, will lecture on “The Truth 


| About Hungary.’ Sun. eve. at 8:30 p.m. at 


Cooperative Auditorium, 27°0 Bronx. Park 
‘East. Ausp.: Library Committee. 


| Classified Ads 


: 


) nee a 
| PRE-SEASON SPEC. 20 in. Window Fah— 


Reversible and Portable. Orig. Price $75, 
SPEC. 332.50. Standard Brand . Dist., 
. (13th and 14th Sts.) 

One hour free parking 


LS > service, , : 
i’ feat, Budge aor 


¥ ee oS cr aos) ae 
Nits POCA We ate oa 


Cut Rutgers Tuition 
For All New Jersey 


TRENTON. — The New Jersey;largely for capital improvements. 
CIO has urged increased appropria-| “While we do not question the 
tions in Governor Meyner’s 1957-| merit of the two suggested capital 
58 state budget. Among recom-| improvements,” Kranz said, “we 
mendations’ made by the union’s!do feel that the most urgent -| Division Against Discrimination so 
legislative director Harry -KranZ,|ity at the State University today is|that “it can carry out its increased 
before the Legislature’s joint ap-|to bring tuition costs down to | responsibilities and eliminate areas 
propriations committee, was On€ provide a more democratic method | of discrimination.” 
to “bring down the cost of a col-/ than financial ability for admission TAX REFORM 
lege education at Rutgers for thou-|to Rutgers.” | set 

Kranz was Critical of the state's 


|sands of. New Jersey's residents.” | ore R PROPOSALS “antiquated tax system,” and call- 


To accomplish this Kranz urged {oon >, ; 
the cutting of tuition fees at Rut-| Overall the union legislative di-|ed for raising additional revenues 
gers in half, “This would require| rector characterized the budget as/through “fair and equitable taxa- 
a total of about $1,750,000 in state | “a very tight one” with “practically | tion based on ability to pay.” Ad- 
frinds to replace revenue now paid no fat” in it. Increased appropria- ditional taxation should be imposed 
by students,” he said. “It would|tions are necessary to provide es-|on corporate profits “which cur- 
reduce the full time, day time! sential services in “a growing, ex-|rently bear none of our state's tax 
undergraduate tuition an d fees' panding state.” Amony other rec-|load,” Kranz declared. 
from $420 to about $210.” ommendations made were the fol-| The CIO leader gave figures 

The number of all-inclusive state | owing: showing New Jerseys per capita 
scholarships available to qualified| Opposition to the Governor's | tax collections of $44.90 is the low- 
Jersey residents who need financial} proposal to divert. $480,000 of the|est in the nation. New Jerse 
help should be doubled. This | original - $570,000 appropriation | spends less on education and wel- 
would cost an additional $400,000 for Salk vaccine to other purposes; fare than almost every other state 
annually the CIO leader told the | support - rag “— increase - —_ * ago the last six state 
é lawmakers. roposal to the State Department} budgets, New Jersey spent more 
are employed) by county, state oO eran Ti of ‘Labor: for support of the|than was collected in taxes that 


| NEWARK.—The New Jersey The CIO tuition recommenda- 
federal agencies and none by Council of Churches has endorsed -tions would cost about $2,150,000; budgetary recomendation for im-| year. Time and surpluses are run- 
county public health or voluntary ning out,” Kranz said in arguing 


Assembly Bill 8 and Senate Bill 84| while the Governor's budget rec- | provement of state parks and rec- | 
health services; arrest rate for Ne-| which would prohibit discrimina-| ommends a $2,000,000 increase ' reational facilities; support of the for the corporate profits tax. 
groes higher than their ratio in the | 


tion in public housing, based on PE 
population, was atttributed to “the, ™¢e creed, color, national origin 
; {or ancestry. The Council also 
social environment built up out of | 
disappointments in not receiving: would 


Hot Campaign 

seeks passage of A-142 which | 0 a p ig 
prohibit employment of e 

equitable employment opportu-}minors under 18 as payroll mes- In Jersey City 


nities ; and churches, social, civic} S€2gers, and S-86 which would in-| 
and fraternal groups provide Ne- | cluc > hotel workers in Sasa eeseaps of JERSEY CITY—With the selec- 
RE BAO! fete CR {the minimum wage act. It is op-|. ° 

— 1b OMY OPPOWLUTURY posing S-101 which excludes news- 
for group expression. paper vendors and deliverers from 
workmen's compensation. 


NEW JERSEY 
‘| EDITION 


* 


WoOTKer 


~ Around the State 


BIAS IN MORRIS habitant to amuse the kiddies. 

MORRISTOWN.—A _ report is- 
sued by the Urban League cities' 
restrictions in housing and em- 
ployment as main obstacles to 
economic advancement by Negroes 
in Morris County. The report said 
some skilled Negro workers had to 
refuse jobs because housing dis- 


crimination made it impossible to 
find a place to live; few Negroes| CHURCH GROUP SUPPORTS 


full amount proposed for institu- 
tions and agencies, . 


The union group urged an in- 
creased appropriation for the State 


EXPENSIVE LESSON 
NEWARK.-—It cost Willie Saun- 
iders $105 to give his son a driving 
lesson. He was fined that amount 
by aie tena Mckinley. “The kid 
enjoyed it a lot,” said Mr. Saunders, 
“but I’ve learned my lesson.” Reg- 
inald, Saunders’ son is seven years 


old. 


—_—e oe 
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Shop Talk 


FP .» , . 1: 4/ STRIKE THREAT ‘contributions exclusively. Adoption 
tion of the five man ticket which, | : of the seiaeibabadivedhieell: by. Sona- 
‘will oppose Hudson County Boss} Four unions representing Cat-|+5, prannold (R-Gloucester) would 
John..Kenny’s. incumbent, city com-| men, electricians, signalmen and} place the state fund in dire straits 
mission ticket in*May, the coming telegraphers are on strike on the Murphy said. 


campaign, which has already start-| Hudson Tubes over wage demands.} GM LAYOFFS 


? 

“p ae, sant @ ‘omises to be one of the hot-, They have rejected an eight and ae 
of boycotts tor periods as long as ed for its county fairs and 1957 will ed, processes be “ , 3 ark - | According to Sigmund Swiont- 
six months, theatre owners in Jer-| see numerous fairs held throughout ; test Jersey City has ever seen. ope-half cent offer and demand: kowski, president of UAW Local 
sey City, Hoboken, Paterson and{the state. The season will begin] The “Victory Ticket” of Thomas/26% cents an hour increase. The}595, Linden, GM officials have 
Passaic have insisted on showing! with the Burlington County arm Gingemi, . State Senator James|strike is on as of Thursday morn-| Said a layoff of 1,000 men—28 per= 
the controversial Tennessee Wil-| Fair July 25, and will wind up:,,.. ate ‘ing. March 26 cent of the 3,700 man working 
pee eas Lane ee, .. « Murray, former commissioner 8, 4¢ a0. f ne ee leak At Ts 
liams movie “Baby Doll.” The boy-; with the week long State Fair in — AE. se aD | orce—is being considered. At Tren- 
Charles Witkowski, Deputy Police) UNEMPLOYMENT DOWN 


cott threats were made by Cath-| Trenton beginning Sept. 22. : | | ton Ternstedt plant of GM employ- 


some areas sermons condemning | SKIP PING AROUND Republican attorney August Heck-, dropped 2.000 from January: to 4,600 to 3,800—in the last month, 
the film were preached, and par- Newark Federation of Civic! man gained two important adher-. 144,000 in February. This is 6,000 and work weeks may be cut from 


ishioners asked to protest. Clubs proposes two term limit for higher than February 1956. Main five to four days. 
mayor and city councilmen to| ‘contributors to present unemploy-| - At GM’s Hyatt Division in Clark 


“forestall entrenchment of political; rank Murray, president of long-| ment—aecording to John Yencik,| Township employment of about 
machines at City Hall... .” A New/shore Local 1247, announced his; director of the Division of Employ-! 2,000 a year ago has been reduced 
York woman is suing Public S€rV-! support of the anti-Kenny ticket, ment Security — are the construc-| to 1,150. In the last two weeks 

1.. tion, apparel, textile and electrical 200 were laid. off. Only 35 have 


THREATS OF BOYCOTT 
JERSEY CITY.—Despite threats) TRENTON.—New Jersey is not- 


ents last weck. 


WHALE OF A STORY 


BELMAR.—A 55-foot whale was 
washed uv on the beach tere last! 


week as a result of winds and high! ice in an Essex court for the right | ri 
ee  Cdat Cain) al - age , aes 5" and indications are that many dock ; | 
tide. The Coast Guard was sched-)|to carry her one pound Chihuahua machinery» industries. Unemploy-| been laid off at Hyatt, Harrison, 


uled to tow the huge carcass out}dog on Newark buses. .... Surf workers who voted for Kenny can- ment insurance payments in Feb-! in the last two months. 
en pages pg Nil not * be so by sie a ert “* pollution. Hots against the present city com-' by 17.5 percent. ° 
one by its shore neighbor, an-|... Union County celebrated 100th! ;..: 
: . 3 a ‘missioners. Murray has attacked TING 
nounced that a baby seal took ad-! anniversary last week of its break- 1 of the 4 eee MOVING SOUTH 
vantage of spring-like weather to|away from Essex County. ... In- = ; “ve oo. — em The A. & M. Karaghersian Rug) , | 
cavort on the beach.- Policemen terstate Commerce »- Commission |administration”. He accused it of Co., will move its velvet weaving | ) bd 
. . . | £60 . 7? -« . _ | ~ 
scared him away, but later he re-| denied commuter fare raise to Jer-|“interference” in union affairs, and| department from Freehold to Aber-| 0 ry i r en 
turned and was captured. Now the sey Central and N. Y. & Long} aid “police protected” violations; deen, North Carolifia. Some yarn "i 
Philadelphia zoo has a new in- Branch lines within New Jersey. manufacturing equipment from the 


Roselle Park plant will also be MERCHANTVILLE, — Former 


dant AB true labor man to reject’ moved to the new southern loca-| U. S. Senator Robert Hendrickson’s 
them. /tion. It is said the move will effect proposal, to the Union County 


Hudson Boulevard ,Commission-| 100 workers. Local 26, T extile; Grand Jury, that 12-year-old boys 
er Edward Zelinski, a Republican,, Workers Union has a contract with} and girls be tried in criminal courts 


Ba. of Ed. Sets Procedure 
€ 
FE by als ‘ed his s t for tl ‘reel ant. 
or nearing Newark Teachers Vidbry Tubes ws dal teeeae Peart eee was ht hee lst wesk by Suoreme 


~NEWARK~—The Newark Board}sals, said: “The teachers are going holder Joseph Connelly, a Demo- : 

of Education has referred the case,to get a fair hearing. In the final|¢rt, and a number of lesser known) _ Botany Mills showed a profit of| Judge Hughes,. speaking to the 
ofthe three teachers, dismissed in|analysis the matter is coming back| Political figures. nearly $2,300,000 last year. . .. annual forum. of the Camden 
June 1955 after pleading the oth) to the Board.” While Kenny himself is not a. vo ier R. R. ma cer for County Council of Community Ser- 
amendment before the -un-Ameri-| Counsel for the three teachers|Candidate the opposition is mak- Wile ees Sh . bg - me and vices said it: is “well to remember 
can Committee, to Superintendent) are planning to meet soon and map|i"g him the main issue. In fact,| Yaiter Kidde hac a net of over that th tj Naa te 
of Schools Edward Kennelly. Ba-! ot strategy. Richard Green is at.|he was challenged to run as a| $1,150,000. . « + Senator Clifford} "at ‘he aero bettie adh ons 
candidate for the commission. by Case proposes that labor union! has been to exhaust with appropria- 

funds be placed under same laws’ ate protection to the public, every 


sis of the Board's action was theltorney for Perry Zimmerman, John' candida 
recent New Jersey Supreme Court Q, Bigelow for Robert Lowenstein 2 Vf spokesman. An tndiecnil or 
eorening administration of trust possible method of rehabilitation” 
unds .. . Unions were urged to in- = | é 
and not futile and meaningless 


age 11 , — Emil Oxfeld for Estelle Laba.|. KENNY BUSY 
e Board, by unanimous vote, ; t de- 
reen said they had not yet de Kenny, in the meantime, has, vest funds in new middle income : ms 
housing at meeting of Newark Citi-| punishment for the sake of pun- 


authorized the Superintendent to'cided on what they will advise: . Go 
been busy mending his political 


ithe “sorry re 


of union picket lines “must prompt. 


—- — ee 


ee ee _—— ee 


ws se 
yo 
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conduct a hearing for the teachers their clients. 
and report back to the Board. No - 


date for the hearing has been fixed | a BOMB STRIKES 


fences. Organizationally, he pulled 
a real coup by an agreement with 


as yet, but Kennelly said action 
LAKE LACKAWANNA. — An 


should be forthcoming soon. He. ) 
declined to say whether the hear-| exploding kerosene stove destroyed 
the -four-room home of Charles 


ing would be public or private. ) 
Crane here last week, and only 


The only speaker from the audi-' 
Crane's heroism prevented tragedy. 


ence at the Board of Education! 
meeting was Joseph Bruder, form-|Awakened by the smell of smoke 
he carried his five children from 


er president of the Newark Teach- 
ers Union, -who said his organiza-|ters and three sons, ranged in ages 
from two to-six years. 


tion held the view from the be- 
ginning that use of a constitutional Crane's wife was in the. hospital 
at the time where she gave birth 


right was not grounds for dismis- 
to another child, a son. Five-year- 


| leader. 


Republican leaders pooling Demo- 
cratic and GOP workers in a joint 
campaign behind. the Kenny ticket. 


There is one Republican on the 
‘tions in state budget “to provide 


Kenny ticket— Joshua Ringle, a 
state GOP committee man for 25 
years and a Hudson Republican 


The pooling of both parties not 
jonly assures Kenny of a solid or- 
ganizational edge in the May elec- 
tion, but also insures him of 


paar ‘deal in the, selection. 


sal. © 
ent ,of, the!old. Charlie. w tanater| tor smoke 


Morris. Fuchs, Bee 
ge Od Be Se te Mek ee ) is Jett) a “ : ere wi 
fod again th Hees ambien On ieae ep 


. Rvs Be - me 


the. teacher's ' dismis-. 


workers. . The» Hudson: ,. Bleetion!: 


zens Housing Council... . . Police 
in Jersey City, Harrison. and Hobo- 
ken report to Hudson Prosecutor 
Law that no professional gamblers 
are operating: in plants there... . 
CIO urging increased appropria- 


essential services.” | 
AFL FIGHTS TRANSFER 
OF STATE TDB FUNDS 


from the state’s temporary’ disabil- 
ity benefits fund to the unemploy- 
ion is being 


}21 counties do not have 
{domestic relations courts judges 


A bill to transfer $50. million! ! 


ishment itself.” | 

Judge Hughes blamed much of 
‘the juvenile delinquency problem 
on. society. He said many counties 


do not have temporary detention 


quarters for delinquent youth’ be- 
juvenile- 
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Tomorrow: April 1 
DO YOU want to make a fool out of the ra- 
cists and war-makers? 


<>” Price 10 Cents 


rges lest Ban 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER : , 

MRS. SUZU KUBOYYAMA, widow of Aikichi Kuboyama, member of the crew of 
“The Fortunate Dragon” and the first victim to die, has been denied a visa by the U. S. 
State Department, and the Mothers Association of Japan thus has had to abandon its 


plan to have her come here to | 
appeal to the UN to stop H- 
bomb tests. 

This was learned last week by 
The Worker as the Japanese na- 
tion made new appeals to the 
three big atom powers to come 
to an 6 ero on banning 
tests, and prepared to send a 
mission to England to urge 
abandonment of the forthcoming 
Christmas Island H-bomb test 


’ series. 


A source close to Asian diplo- 
_ mats said the Mothers’ Associa- 
tion, however, planned to re- 
new its efforts before the-next 


Bermuda H-Flop. 


Outrages Britain 


= 


—See Page 2 


session of the UN to obtain Mrs. 
Kuboyamas entry. 

Kuboyama was a radio oper- 
ator aboard the Japanese fish- 
ing boat which was sailing about 
90 miles northeast of the Bi- 
kini Atoll March 1, 1954, when 
the US exploded the first so- 
called ; H-bomb_ there. . About 
three housr later, a “tremendous 
amount of radioactive ashes” fell 
on the boat and its crew of 25, 
as described in Japanese re- 
ports. 

On Sept. 23, 1954, the 40- 
year-old radio operator died. 
He was one of: two who had 
been hopitalized on the crew's 
arrival at Tokyo. 

* 

THE U.S. STATE DEPART- 
MENT in denying a visa to the 
widow gave no reason, it was 
learned. The Mothers’ Associa- 
tion had planned to send with 
her an instructor at the Japan- 
ese Female College, Fujako 
Isono. 


From other sources it was 
learned that detailed intorma- 
tion about Kuboyama’s death is 
contained in scientific studies 
translated into English and now 
available at UN. 

It was learned that measure- 
ments of radioactivity in Ku- 
boyama’s bones showed the ra- 
dio operator “exposed to approxi- 
mately 8 reps of radiation be- 
fore his death. 

The scientists concluded that 
“the bones of Kuboyama were 


‘ity caused it. 


POSTER ISSUED by the Japanese Council Against Atomic and 
Hydrogen Bombs for its campaign against test explosions. 


clearly contaminated with fu- 
sion products, while in other 
organs the activity is not so dis- 
tinct as in the bones.” 
“American doctors insisted Mr. 
Kuboyama died of other causes,” 
it was explained here to The 
Worker, “It seems the immediate 
cause of death was connected 
with the liver. But the Japan- 
ese doctors believe radioactiv- 
However, the 


radioactivity emanating from the 
liver was small. The Institute 
ot japan has the liver now, 
and when techniques for meas- 
uring are improved, it will be 
measured again.” 


Meanwhile last week the Jap- 
anese people learned that Great 
Britain had rejected their gov- 
ment’s latest plea to halt the 
Christmas Island tests. 

The British said they cannot 
postpone the tests in view of the 
necssity to protect the Free 
World. They said that dam- 
ages will be compensated unless 


harm is inflicted due to deliber- 


ate action—a reference to the an- 
nounced: plan of some fishermen 
to demonstrate in their fishing 
boats in the path of bomb radio- 
activity. 
* 
IT. WAS learned the Japan- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


put over our combined campaign. 


We have a suggestion. This newspaper is 


launching a campaign to do just that, on April- 


Fool’s Day—April 1. Our objective is thousands 
of new readers, plus $100,000 in contributions 


to our annual spring fund appeal. 


We propose to get 9,000 subscriptions to 
The Workers and 2,300 to the Daily Worker by 


June 30. In cash that represents $50,000. That 


sum, plus the $100,000 from the financial drive 


totals the $150,000 needed to keep us afloat 


till next fall. 
The-White Citizens Councils would love to 


see us fold up. So would the assortment of un- 
Americans, breeders of wars, labor haters and 
profiteers. 

To make fools of them and frustrate their 
expectations we ask you to join in a nationwide 
Committee of One Thousand volunteers to help 
Put The 
Worker and the Daily Worker on firm founda- 
tions and you can knock the underpinnings from 


the men who are the real enemies of our nation s 


\ 
\ 


progress. 
You know that publishing is an expensive 


proposition. Further proof of that is evident in 


the fact that three New York daily newspapers 
this past week doubled their price, went to ten 
cents per copy. They had to do that because all 
costs of printing newspapers have gone up. They 


have for us, too, yet we have—by dint of great 


sacrifices by our readers and our staff—been able 
to continue. But on the most precarious basis. 


You can secure this paper and the Daily 


Worker by your action. Will you do that today? 


(For last week's sub results, see page 5) 
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I'ma Dodger Fan Too, the boy at the Parade Grounds Said 


By LESTER RODNEY 


THE PARADE GROUNDS is 
a huge splash of open green in 
B yns Flatbush section. It 
is nO more a parade grounds than 
the Polo Grounds is a place to 
play polo. It is composed of no 
ess than thirteen baseball fields, 
and if a frantic a center- 
. fielder chasing a long fourth in- 
_ning drive occasionally runs right 

into the ninth inning of another 


ball-game, why it’s still one of 
‘the -very-very ‘few: places: left jin 


'* our crowded’ cement’ fortress 


‘owners ‘have 


where genuine “hard ball” can 
be played for sport. 


The 89 acres were willed to 


the city some 75 years ago for 
the purpose of “drills, parades, 
games and similar healthful re- 
creational purposes.” They came 
sharply into the news last week 
when New York City Council 


president Abe Stark proposed . 


that the Paradé Grounds be used 
as the site for a new stadium 
for the Broo 
reatened ‘to le-ve 
‘town unless they get what: they 


n Dodgers, whose. | 


want, 

It was over to Brooklyn this 
cloudy late March afternoon to 
get some facts and some reac- 
tions. First the Recreation Divi- 
sion of the «Park Departments 


furnished some irkling of what 


the Parade Grounds means _ to 
the borough. 
| * . 
~ FHERE’S NO PLACE. like 
this. left in the five boroughs,” 


our informant...said earnestly, 
leaving no ‘room ‘fer doubt as to ‘t 


whe:e he stood on the proposi- 


tion to destroy the fields for a 


~ commercial. enterprise, even as 


interesting an enterprise as the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. — 

All the public an‘ Catholic 
schools in teeming Brooklyn, he 
raid, use the Parade Grounds 

at one time or another 


the months of April,. 


June The day, he ex- 


od inte four pe- 


tomO to 11, 11-1, 1 to 


6. After daylight, 3 
| ines: from 


ams, ‘coming right 


from work, use the fields in a 
fifth period from 6 to 8 p.m. 

Figuring 15 on a squad as 
average, you come to a total of 
1,£00 boys leaving their cleat 
marks on the Parade Grounds 
diamonds on a given day. 

If the Stadium proposition 
went through... .P _ 
man asked, = awful.” 


HE READ,TO ME at random 


, as one-day _jus 
Continued on Page 12) © 
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Lift Lid on Profit Gouge 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WOULD YOU like to know why the prices of steel, autos, farm equipment, news- 


print and newspapers, 
companies in those fie 

Or why the food bill of Ameri- 
cans has bool climbing while the 
income of farmers, the original 
producers, continues to decline? 

The labor movement, house- 
wives and consumers generally, 
have been pressing for congres- 
sional investigations that would 
answer the above questions, and 
it looks, at long last, that we'll 
have the probes—one by a Senate 
subcommittee headed by Senator 
Kefauver and another by a 
House subcommittee headed by 
New York City Representative 
Victor L. Anfuso. 

But those two hearings in 
which 90-odd percent of Amer- 
ica’s households are vitally con- 
cerned, may be smothered pub- 
licity-wise by the Senate racket 
hearings. The latter, with their 
lurid details on some dirty rack- 
et-dominated spots in the labor 
movement, clearly have A-] pri- 
ority in the newspaper headlines 
and over the air-channels. 


Nor is it likely that a news- 
paper or TV channel will feature 
disclosures showing that Amer- 
ica’s biggest profit-hogs and 
monopolies (also the major ad- 
vertisers) are most responsible 
for current inflationary trend. 
And that is exactly ~vhat the Ja- 
bor movement expects these 
hearings to maw. 


THE AFL-CIO and Walter 
Reuther, head ‘of the United 
Automobile Workers in particu- 
Jar, have assured the two com- 
mittees full cooperation because 
they want a study to show the 
relations between prices, wages, 
profits and labor productivity. 


ricing policies are responsible 

lod the chronic unemployment 
in the auto industry where tens 
of thousands are unemployed 
even at the high point of the 
production season. 

Reuther proposed such a study 
by a bi-partisan body to the 
President. But President Eisen- 
hower, who voiced the usual em- 
ployer charge that wage in- 
creases must be curbed to stop 
inflation, gave Reuther no en- 
couragement, 


SENATOR KEFAUVER, on 
the other hand, has for some time 
been pressing his charge that 
the monopoly trend in America 
is cutting consumer purchasin 
power, the market for goods ca 
the income of the farmers. He 
is chairman of the Senate Mon- 
oply and Anti-trust subcommit- 
tee. He announced his group is 
interested especially in steel, 
auto, farm equipment, newsprint 
and certain types of food produc- 
tion. 


Rep. Anfuso, who has had 
strong labor backing and who’s 
one of the rare cases of a city 
congressmen on. the agricultural 
committee, will chair a subcom- 
mittee to study the contrast of 
rising food priees and falling 
farm incomes. He says his com- 
mittee will give main attention 


asoline and many foods, went up? Or why the profits of the 
ids have been skyrocketing to record levels? 


to middlemen and trading man- 
ipulations and the —— 
stages through which the foo 
passes before it reaches the store 
shelf, 

Rep. Anfuso indicated that his 
committee will permit consum- 
ers to state their views publicly. 
This will also provide an oppor- 


tunity for clearer understanding 
between the city dweller, especi- 
ally the workers, and the farmer. 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson has been bending the ef- 
forts of his department and staff 
to sharpening division between 
the worker and farmer. His role 
was noted in Indiana in the suc- 
cessful campaign of the union- 
busters of that state to get pas- 
sage of a “right-to-work” law. 

AS THE price-profit-wage 
hearings appeared on the hori- 
zon— 

® The government's cost of 
living index climbed another 
four-tenths of one percent, it 
was revealed last week, to a 
point 3.6 percent above a year 
ago. 

® Roger Blough, chairman .of 
United States Steel, announcing 
another year of near record prof- 
its (despite a month of strike), 
denounced “the vast power. of 
industry wide labor unions”: as 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Curbing Labor — 
Senate Hearings Spur 
A Congressional Drive 
To Cut Leaders’ Power 
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Many Lawmakers Want Reins 


On 
Tighter Co 


Some Favor 


By JOHN 


Political _ Activities, 


ntrol of Funds 


pe ener cnet 


Union Shop Ban 
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Staff Reporter of THz WALL STREET JOURNAL 
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the aims of the Senate probe. 
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By JOSEPH CLARK 


Shall trade with China be ex- 


‘mounced after Bermuda: 
1. That the U. S. and Britain 


stand onH-bomb tests by suggest- 
ing that humanity would be poi- 


~ Bermuda H-Flop Outrages All Britain 


‘United States and the Soviet 
Union will have intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, 


would continue testing H-bombs| soned* only in a very gradual man- 
and would reject all proposals to! ner. This is the ultimate weapon 
a= these temporarily or perman-| Said the final Bermuda com- which even the science fiction wri- 
ge i Oe eae munique: ters and comic books just a few 
Brin rig Gis ud, Gee “Therefor, on behalf of our two sere ago dit take to9 seriou 
drogen bomb warheads *"|Governments we declare our in-| There is almost general ana 
Though it’ , ‘ble ce tention to continue to conduct)tion that no conceivable defense 
ee te ee nuclear tests only in such manner/exXists or is in sight against hydro- 
ipress in this country to ignore pub-| ~~: eet | iil Ailiveuedt . Wiasein’ 
lic reaction to this kind of business|*> will keep world radiation from gen bombs so delivered. pe 
. rising to more than a small frac-' extinction would be the only out- 


its not so easy for the British|,. . 
newspapers to whitewash any- sad be oa levels that might be —s a war fought with such 


thing as raw as came out of Ber- 
So lacking were the two heads 


muda. So it was not at all surpris- Put ne Rok ek 

ing that Conservative, Liberal and|9! Ste m candor they. pre- | 
sumed to defend their policies by U. S. announced at Bermuda that 

iit would participate in the mili- 


Labor newspapers criticized the : 4 b 
oe uoting unnamed scientists i 2 
Bermuda decisions about the H-/4 Xu cientists in be itary aspects of the Baghdad Pact. 


bomb. Said -the Libera half of continued testing. Many, °. 
Chronicle about the Rivenhowen atomic scientists and ~ penetibials Since most of the Mid He East na- 
Macmillan -decisions: ave argued that continued test- ~S _— refused to join this a 
“But they have not ended the|ing will create great health haz- por a aes oe — an d 
burning anxiety of ordinary people! ards. Others have denied that aie mye de — em lee og 
everywhere over the greatest hu-|hazardous Jevel has been reached| *y - Middle E reo ‘tends 0 
man problem of our time. On nuc-/|°Fr 1S in immediate sight. But no ms aioe oie ner ace 
lear explosions, the President and/|scientists have suggested that ra- Perhaps an outstanding feature 
the Prime Minister have let slide|dioactive fallout is healthful. of the Bermuda conference was 
that it accomplished little or noth- 


a golden opportunity to announce * . 

that all fetes tests pan be post-} 4, Voc th eee _ ling toward removing Anglo-Amer- 
poned leaving Russia to follow) f Sage per? ar > diene: ee, ican tensions. According to Wal- 
suit or confirm her menacing in-| ose PE ecypresnt d Si Pine XII aot + ig (N.Y. Herald Tribune 
tentions.” | é I : 

(Replying to the Bermuda pro- ete ee) ea Pinger ee - Pye sg “We may say, I think, that at 
posal that future test explosions be 4 ee ac eg — m a The Bermuda the British conceded that 
registered with UN and for an ex- neni on —- — str Sapa ©’ Western policy in the Middle East 
change of observers with the Rus- ay wap ;. rs HOt png 9 nt should for the present follow the 
sians, the Soviet government re-\-% wegen o: Cams ld r. 80"! policy laid down by the President 
affirmed its proposal to halt all test seer oe d ” fc vee tot it ofan Secretary Dulles. This accept- 
explosions. A Soviet spokesman .al- f ; ve Sse ormed as a result Of), ,.6 of American leadership was 
so said that registering the explo- _— oo _|not, however, unreserved. What- 
sions would not remove the dan-| The United Nations had offici-| ever may be. said about Britain's 
ger of fallout.) ally set up a scientists’ group t0/loss of influence in-the Arab world, 

investigate and report on the dan-}itijs a-British vital interest to have 
gers of fallout. This report is not! access to the oil of the Persian Gulf 
due until 1958 and was the basis|areq: Although there ‘were no 
for proposals,in UN that all tests|warnings or threats of any kind, 
be halted at least until the scien-|there was-.a distinct implication at 
tists’ report has been heard. Bermuda that Britain. would follow 


Labor research experts are | 
ready to present extensive stud- 
ies, like those of the auto, steel 
and packinghouse unions, show- 
ing that wage increases could 
not have been much of a factor 
in driving up prices, but profits 
and monopoly domination have 
been. 


The UAW has been pressing 
for such an investigation for 
more than a year because the 
union believes thé facts will also 
show that monopoly and over- 


Playtime in Bermuda 


panded? Will the state of war be- 
tween the Arab states and Israel 
be ended? Can progress be made 


‘on reducing the armament burden? 
‘Should the Big Four meet again 
ito revive the Geneva spirit? 


Jf Americans and Englishmen 
thought those questions would be 
resolved by the Bermuda confer- 
ence of President Eisenhower and 

|Prime Minister Macmillan they had 
a big surprise waiting for them. 
‘Two solid agreements were an- 


* 
Regarding the Middle East the 


Said the Labor Party’s Daily 
Herald: 

“The most disappointing out- 
come of the Bermuda talks, for 
millions of anxious people in Bri- 


ree” OG 


54 Full 


tain, is that the H-bomb tests are 
to go on.” 

Said the conservative “Times” 
of London: 

“The President and Prime Min- 
ister could have come out more 
firmly for seeking a firm agreement 
with Russia on rationing such tests 
for the future.” ~ SUN Ee 
* Ineffect the 'B ¥‘ish arid ‘Amer- 
ican governments rationalized their 


1d Gaieer aul Oey hel se hh” 


~ 


Perhaps the most disquieting 
aspect of the Bermuda decisions 
for the British public was the U. S. 
offer to supply guided missiles with 
hydrogen: bomb. warheads some 
time in the future. Hanson Bald- 
win, military affairs expert ofthe 
N. Y. Times has re 


American — ip in dealing 
with the Arab states as long as, but 
no longer- than, its vital: interests 
weer. no,” golmdit ibis Mish 
ver so ite r. the - ritis 
found they fad settled none of 
their quarrels with this co 


Russians have t 
a tatige of “dbout'‘1,500' miles. By 
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WITH NIXON IN LIBERIA 


THE REAL story of Vice 
President Nixon’s visit to Af- 
rica wasnt in the press. The 
real story wasn't what he saw 


in his “good will” tour of the 
tropic continent this month. But in 
what he didn’t see and didn’t want 
to see. ... 

_  Let’s take his visit to Liberia, 
America’s African colony, for in) 
stance. ... : 

What Nixon didn’t see in Liberia 
were the pay envelopes of the Fire- 
stone Rubber Co.’s plantation work- 
ers. The rate was 15 cents a day for 
workers under 18 in 1953 (said the) 
London “New Statesman”). And 30 
cents for adults. And it cant be 
much more today. 

And what Nixon didn’t see—and 
didn’t want to see—were the whip 
scars on the backs of some of these 
workers. 

Yet Liberia was a high point in 
Nixon’s tour. For Liberia was hail-' 
ed as a symbol of freedom, and as 
the only “independent Republic” 
in Africa before the “thaws ae of 
Ghana. 

The Liberian flag, which Nixon 
hailed, looks independent enough. 
Its red, white and blue star and 
bars waved in West Africa for 110 
years. But the independence fades 
when the flagstaff touches the; 
ground, For ibaa is Wall Street 
oe today. Its ships are owned | 


y U. S. shipowners. Its big plan-| was getting 18 cents a day... . 
(That was the planttaion pay dur- 
ing the war)... . The poor fellow. 
was accused of taking two planks 
of company wood to repair his com- 
pany hut. So he was sentenced to. 
25 lashes in a courthouse built with | 
Firestone 


ground. 


tations and mines belong to U. S. 
corporations. Its government gets 
U. S. loans and takes orders from 
the Cadillac Cabinet. It is actually 
an “American colony,” as London’s 
financial magazine, “The Econo- 
mist,” describes it. 

And Harvey Firestone, of Akron, | 
Ohio, and Wall Street, is Liberia's 
biggest colonial lord. 

Nixon was met by Firestone boss- 
es when he landed in Monrovia, 
the capital of Liberia. And they 
dined him on their big rubber plan- 
tation, where 25,000 Africans toil. | 
But Nixon had little time to talk! 
to rubber workers. And no time 


By ART SHIELDS 1938, But 
‘w g on 


_the 


long, tough ree 
| Sal 


reece. 


money on 
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Firestone 


' 
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THE worker lay face down on 


boss 


The — 


Mr. Hayman. And— 


lanks and the lashing began. | 
whirled a 
round his head, 


| 


“There was a sharp whistling | 


sound as the reed bit like wire 
into the taut muscles of the man 
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Rubber Bosses Rule in ‘America’s African 
whip was - still : 
] ay ; Larange ae 

many years later. : 
of i: estone flogging was "old 
by an eye witness in 1943 
The eyewitness was Arthur L. 
Hayman, a Firestone plantation en- 
gineer. Hig story is told in a book, 
“Lighting Up Liberia,” by Hayman 
and Harold 


y The victim fo the flogging was 
an African rubber worker, 


later. His article “Liberia — An 
American Colony,” is dated Nov. 
9, 1946. 

“, . » There is little obvious 
concren with nutrition,” wrote 
the London observer. “Wages, 
normally 18 cents a day in 1945, 
were... barely half the mini- 
mum legal rate in the nearest 
British colony. 


blow cut deep into the tender 
flesh, and a rivulet of blood 
trickled down the man’s spine. 
By the 10th blow the man’s 
back was a mass of raw, bleed- 
ing flesh with the loosened skin 
hanging in strips like disconnect- 
ed thongs of leather. The even 
numbered blows were struck on 
the right side of the man’s back, 


the odd numbered blows on the 
left. Not one portion of the ex- 
posed flesh escaped the stingmg, 
whining lash; not one nerve and 
muscle but felt the searing, un- 
accustomed shock of the reed 
whip, and not one sound escap- 
ed the victim.” 


“There are very few schools. 


And, continues the correspon- 
dent— 


“4 


. . . American enterprise still 
cherishes the crude old fallacy 
that the cheapness of African la- 
bor is its one good competitive 
asset.” 


Colon 
; Nixon should have looked into 


that after filling his stomach at the 


bosses’ table. 
* 


THIS is something for EVERY 
American to look into as well. For 
this is American imperialism in ac- * 
tion today. And American imperial- 
ism is not only exploiting hungry 
workers on the Firestone plantation. 
It is exploiting them in Latin Amer- 
ica and Asia too. And there'll be a 
heavy reckoning. against us if we 
do nothing about it. 


American imperialism has been 
pushing deeply into Liberia since 
the war. Several big mining com- 
panies and other firms have come 
in. The biggest is run by Republic 
Steel. It is now shipping one and 
three-quarter million tons of rich 
iron ore out every year. This, says 
Republic, is just the beginning. 


* 


ONLY freedom can fully develop 
Africa, however. Imperialism: can 
never do it. And freedom is coming, 
Liberia means the Land of Free- 
dom. It was founded as a haven 
for freed American slaves. And 
signs of coming freedom grow plain- 
er year by year. 

These signs can be seen on the 


Firestone plantation itself. The 
slave chains are cracking. The Fire- 


stone workers had their first strike 


there three years ago. And they'll 
be part of a world labor movement 
in time. 

And other Liberian peoples are 
now feeling the air of freedom 
blowing in from distant lands. Their 
country was represented in the 
conference of freedom-loving peo- 
ple in Bandung, Indonesia, two 
years ago. And “Africa for the Afri- 
cans is becoming the cry. 


We welcome that crv. America 
will be safer when others are free. 
For imperialism . brings hatred 
against the oppressor. And let’s 
meet that “Africa for the Africans” 
cry with another. That’s “America 
for the Americans.” That is Amer- 
ica for the working people and their 
friends and allies. Not America for 


Firestone and Nixon and the rest 
of Wall Street's tycoons and 
stooges. 

Let freedom ring in Africa and 
at home. 


ad Wages have gone up a few cent 

A WRITER for the London with the post war inflation. But! 
“Fconomist” indicated that the Fire-| whether the plantation workers are 
stone workers were underfed, after! getting enough to eat is still a ques- 
a visit to the plantation three years, tion. 


to seek out the old men and wo-. 
men who were thrown off the land! 
to make room for rubber trees. 
* | 

THOSE evictions began in the’ 
1920s when Firestone’s father got 


underneath. 
““One, the policeman count- 
ed. Then he walked to the other 
side. ) 
““Two, he said, as the second 


a a ag —— 


his rubber concession. The deal was! 
worked out by Herbert Hoover, 


ON THE WAY 


who was Secretary of Commerce at 

the time. It gave Firestone the! 

right to lease ONE MILLION) 

ACRES of Liberia’s best land. The 

price was only SIX CENTS AN 

ACRE a year, and a tax of ONE! 

PERCENT of the value of the rub- 

ber crop. | 
The Liberian peasants weren’t 

consulted about this give-away, 

however. They were thrown off 

the land without compensation. 
Their huts were torn down. And 
a dispossessed native chief told a 
League of Nations Commission of 
Inquiry in 1931 that— 

“This year we have no rice 
because Firestone has taken our 
land. We got nothing when Fire- 
stone took our land.” 

. The “White Man’s Burden” is 
hard to bear. And we turn to the 
testimony of another African wit-| 
ness, who told the commission: _| 

“Every work they give us, the | 
whip is our pay.” | 

That testimony was given in’ 


“y 


HARVEY 8. FIRESTONE, Sr. | 


> 


Mississippi Is Minus One Repentant ‘Tom: 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


EVERY one who reads 


newspapers will remember 
the dramatic stories out of 
Alcorn, Miss., describing 
the protest strike of 585 
Negro students 

against pro-se- 

gregation aarti- 

cles by one o 

their professor 

The Rev. Clei 

non King, his- 

tory professor 

at Alcorn Agri- 

cultural and Me- 

chanical C ol- 

lege had written the series of 
articles for the Jackson (Miss.) 
State Times. The students de- 
manded his dismissal, and when 
the college president, Dr. J. R. 
Otis, agreed to meet the de- 
mands of the students he, Otis, 
was fired by the all-white State 
Board of Higher Education. But 
before Dr. Otis left the little col- 
lege campus, most of the -stud- 
ents had packed their things 
and boarded buses for home. 


All of this happened during 
the first ten days of March, fol- 
lowing the appearance on Mar. 
3 of first article of the King 


series. 
a 


IN ORDER to understand the 
deep feelings of the Negro stu- 
dents and their willingness to 
take such extreme action.as they 
did, let..us examine a few. sen- 
tences , fram 3 


ences tram Rey. King’s series:,. . 
“Perhaps the NAACP is the 


National Association for the Agi- 
tation of Colored People after 


all.” 


“Until about three years ago 


(the NAACP) was predominant- 
ly dependent upon labor unions, 
Socialists, certain Quakers, B'nai 
Brith Anti-Defamation League, 
the Civil Liberties Union, dis- 
guised Communists, étc.” 

“There is no need to try to 
escape the fact that the U.S. is 
primarily a white nation and puts 
the concern of white people 
first.” 


“If the door to African migra- 
tion permanently and conveni- 
ently stood ajar, it would... 
cure a host of our racial ills.” 


All of this appears to be stuft 
lifted from the testimony of 
Southern state officials in oppo- 
sition to civil rights laws and 
against the U.S. Supreme Court's 
desegregation rulings. And, if 
we are to believe what Prof. 
King told Samuel Hoskins, a 
Baltimore Afro-American report- 
er (Mar. 23, 1957), it is just such 
testimony that he was seeking to 
echo. | 

* 


KING TOLD Hoskins he had 
known Mississippi officials (per- 
sons off the campus) had been 
pressuring Dr. Otis, the college 
president, to write something in 
support of segregation. After all, 
Gov. James P. Coleman and 
Sen. James O. Eastland had 
been telling every one who 


would listen that, Mississippi Ne- 
‘groes. were. perfectly sati 


with segregation. cause of 


racial tension in their state, the 
officials charged, was the agita- 
tion of NAACP, an “outside” 
group. 

Dr. Otis refused to comply. 
In - 1954, in a conference with 
the late Gov. Hugh White, Dr. 
Otis quotes himself as saying: 


“I told the Governor , .-. that 
I would never sell my people 
down the river.” 


King, it seems from what he 
says now, souglit to win a better 
place with white officials and 
save his college president from 
their pressures at the same time. 
But the pro-segregation state- 
ments resulting from white su- 
premacy coercion backfired. Dr. 
Otis was fired. King has moved 
in shame to his native Albany, 
Ga. And two-thirds of the AI- 
corn ‘student body have remain- 
ed away. 

Said Prof. King to the Afro 
reporter: 

“You're looking at a rat who 
didn’t expect the trap to shut so 
soon.” 

Said Dr. Otis upon leaving the 
campus: 

“T have no regrets. If education 
is to mean anything, it must 
teach boys and girls to become 
men and women.” 

* 


PROF. KING is today a tragic 
figure because he overestimated 
the power of the white suprem- 


for racists. The real defeat, as 


’ 


it will be viewed by history, has 
been suffered by Gov. Coleman, 
Sen. Eastland and those in Mis- 
sissippi who hold views similar 
to theirs. 

They have. been defeated by 
the students who refused to pay 
for their education with the 
price of silence. Last week the 
students learnéd that they did 
not have to pay such a price. 
Some 570 of them had been ex- 

elled by the all-white board of 
higher education. But when it 
was learned that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of students still re- 
mained out of classes, endanger- 
ing the life of the school, the 
board announced that all of the 
old ‘students would be re-admit- 
ted. More than 800 refused to 
return, indicating they had left 
for good. 

* 

NOW THE  §sstate officials 
seem to have realized that they 
cannot safely use coercion or in 
timidation to secure Negro 
spokesmen for the racist point of 
view. ‘ Prof. King, officials said 
in a face-saving gesture, is away 
for a “rest.” The new college 
president J. D. ss has. ex- 


ressed the o at-it would 
= best if rol; King stayed away 


A. and M. came- 
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Breaking New Ground 


How To Get Out of Debt 


Dear Alan Max: 

I read your advice last week to Constant 
Reader on how to maké a million dollars on the 
$84.75 which he found in a drawer of his bu- 
reau. I would like to do the same but my prob- 
lem is different—I am in debt to the tune of $240. 


How can I get out of debt? 
WILLING TO LEARN. 
* 


ANSWER: If I am to be of help to you, “Will- 
ing to Learn,” we must first understand one an- 
other. You do not appear sufficiently ambiiious. 
You have liabilities of $240 and your concern 
seems to be limited to getting cut of debt. 


A person with a hability of $240 should have 
at least enough drive ‘to want to turn his Jiability 
into an asset of from 10 to 20 thousand. It is not 
my business to analyze your personality traits but 

With these personality defects, it is no wonder 
it is evident you are also afraid to meet people, 
hesitate to elbow your way into a crowded bus 
ahead of women and children, and would be em- 
barrassed to wake up early some morning to find 
a highway being constructed through your bed- 
room. 
you look upon your $240 indebtedness as indebt- 
edness and nothing more. You do not realize 
there is nothing more valuable than a liability 
properly handled,. Actually, you have gold mine 
on your hands. Just medium size gold mine, of 
course, but a gold mine just the same. 

As I see it, you have one handicap to over- 
come—your indebtedness isn’t large enough. Actu- 
ally, you should be losing three or four million a 
year with accumulated liabilities of about $30,- 
000,000. Then you would be all set for a killing. 


* 


TAKE the case of the Studebaker auto com- 
pany. This outfit has managed to run up an in- 
debtedness of $36,000,000. And with what re- 
sult? Studebaker is being wooed by one rich com- 
_ pany after another with fancy offers. The main 
suitor at the moment is Curtiss-Wright Aircraft 
Company. Curtiss-Wright has such greedy eyes 


for Studebaker’s Mantities that it is Lignin em- 


barrassing. 


You * Curtiss- Wright has been. pa at 


By Alan Max 


money hand over propeller. It is deluged by De- 
fense Department contracts. On Monday of this 
week, for example, the Air Materiel Command 
of the Air Force handed Curtiss-Wright a routine 
$3,961,933 order for propeller-assemblies, and 


something-like this happens regularly every hour | 


on the hour. With the vast profits it makes, 
Curtiss-Wright is supposed to turn some of it 
back in taxes. But what is the point of going to 
all the trouble of taking money from the gov- 
ernment if you have to give some of it back? 


Fortunately, there is a provision in the corpora- 
tion tax laws—evidently handed down by God te 
Cecil B. DeMiile on Mount Sinai along with the 
rest of the commandments—which permits a com- 
pany to deduct its losses of past years from its 
current taxable income. What if a company does 
not have any losses? An enterprising company goes 
out and buys some! That is why Curtiss-Wright 
is panting for Studebaker’s $36,000,000 liabilities. 
Meanwhile Studebaker plays hard to get—be- 
cause as time passes, its losses become bigger and 
therefore more valuable. 

* 


THERE ts still another side to this picture’ 


which, “Willing to Learn,” you must be willing to 
learn. Consider the American Motors Corporation 
and the dispatch carried in the New York Times 
of March 21: 


“George Romney, president of the American 


Motors Corporation, said today that his company | 
was planning an aggressive program to get into | 


the black. He emphasized that the company’s tax- 
loss pOsition (now about $36,000,000) opened 
the way for acquisition of profitable companies 
in growth industries.” 

Could anything be more idyllic? Just because 
it has liabilities of $36,000,000 American Motors 
is in a splendid position to buy up profit-making 
companies which will then be in a position to 
escape paying taxes as a result of American Motors 
wonderful tax-loss, 

So, “Willing to Learn,” the first thing to 
do is to advertise that you have a $240 liability 
to sell. Then just sit and wait. When you get a 


nibble; keep your nerves steady. Don’t'sell until: 
the‘ price'is right. I envy ‘you-youir -prosperoug fue’ 


ture. 


AY BY THE 
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POLITICS AND THE PANTRY 


THE ARM of the American consumer is being twisted 
until it is in danger of ooming loose at the sstidor. Prices 


have sp iralled u 1e straight month and the cost 
hither today than it was last year. 


s than 97 cents in comparison to 


_ 


Your wage-do 

last years. 
po ba 

eau of Labor 


dollar. 
While the breadwinner groans in his effort to pay the 


ocery, rent and séfVice bills, inflationary pressures con- 
ue to underiling the entire economy. Big Business is 
quick to lay thé blame on wa — (see Page 2) 


while it mainta € Bhaly-mouth ed silence on its unprece- 
dented dividend: dwarf wages as an inflationary 


factor. 

Or labor, straining to get the true facts before 
the public, “impation awaits the forthcoming and long 
re ue, hearings in the Senate and House probing prices 

roifts. 

ag oe Labor is readying its blast along lines 
ag indicated bY the UAW and by the steelworkers. 

rice-profit-wage study in steel reveals that while its 
naakal ot $82 millions more in wages last year, the cor- 
poration’s hoist of steel prices netted it a cool $230 million. 

The danger now is that the publicity-wise Big Busi- 
nessmen of the Senate will drown such crucial facts out— 
crucial to 90 percent of America’s families—by manufac- 
turing a national pandemonium in the labor racket hear- 


ings. 


THE McCARTHY ODOR 


IT ALL happened on one day. 

° A federal grand jury indicted three entertainers 
for contempt of Congress because they refused to answer 
— aoe political beliefs and associations before 
the House Un-American Activities Committee. 

° A New York newsman, Seymour Peck of the New 
York Times Sunday magazine staff, was convicted of con- 
tempt of Congress for refusing to finger former associates 
during the period when he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 

* The citizenship of ae J. Matles, director of or- 
ganization of the an. Hen United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, was revoked on the ground that he 
had lied in 1934 when he denied belonging to or being 
associated with an organization advocating the violent 
overthrow of the government. 

These are three new McCarthyite outrages against the 
Bill of Rights. The actions against the entertainers and 
the newsman are a product of witchhunts directed at mass 
communications and clearly violate the First Amendment. 

The action against Matles represents an attack on the 
leadership of a trade union at a time when labor is under 
fire elsewhere from. those whose aim is union-busting. 

Worth noting is another development of a different 
kind that also occurred on the same 8 a Quaker report 
upholding the right to invoke the Fifth Amendment. It 
is this kind of approach that points the way to safeguard- 
ing the liberties of all Americans. The fight to preserve the 
three un-American actions deserves the widest support. 


THE ONLY SAFEGUARD 


AS THIS issue of The Worker goes to press the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council is gathering in Washington for 
a special meeting to bring Dave Beck to “trial” for invok- 
ing the Fifth Amendment before the Senate’s racket inves- 
tigators. 


The AFL-CIO Council certainly has a right, and 
DUTY, to remove from its midst a vice-president who has 
publicly admitted to misuse of union funds; to “unethi- 
cally” obtaining from his union a $165,000 mansion, he has 


e index of 1947-49, figures of the Bur- 


cs show that we now have an 8l-cent 


_ condoned under his presidency actions that have offended 


| 


Teamsters, and in all unions, to ITSELF: clean 


| 


the nostrils of all America. 
But the irony is that the Council is calling him to trial 


because he violated its injunction against usé of the Bill 
of Rights for his protection, the same Bill of Rights that 
has served as labor’s own protective armor through a cen- 

tury when it was extremely weak. | 
' ” The AFL-CIO Council is not rendering a service to 
labor by cooperating with a Senate committee that is more | 
interested in diverting and weakening labor than in 
“cleansing it. The Council could rise to the page ug if 
it would encourage the rank and file 


institute.a democratic, rank:.and file cone sim 
epee against corruption. Lf. 


Congress Set 
For Profit Pro 


the main inflatio influence. 
David J. Mc president 
of the Steelworkers, gave an in- 
dication of the kind of data his 
union will present noting 


U. S. Steel’s annual wage raise | 


- amounts to $82 million a 
the $230,000,000 ann in- 
orease income from the price 
hikes on steel since last sum- 
mer, 

* 


MEANWHILE the country's 
economy has shown a definite 
inclination downward in some 
industries and a “flattening” out 
of “prosperity” generally. Eve 
day brings re of new sma 
cutbacks in basic steel in- 
dustry which is now at about ten 
percent below the year-end ca- 
pacity-plus level of operations. 

The Ford Motor Co. laid off 
1,700 workers last weekend at 
its St. Louis Mercury plant, with 
lesser cutbacks in the Mercury 

lants in Metuchen, N. J. and 
as Angeles. Earlier General 
Motors laid off workers in the 
Chevrolet and Pontiac-Olds-Bu- 
ick divisions. 
has been laying off at many of 
its plants and almost all TV and 
household appliance manufac- 
turers have cut a and em- 
ployment substantially. 

Housing starts have for the 
first time in eight years dropped 
to below a rate of a million units 
annually. Numerous industries 
depending on housing construc- 
tion—plumbing supplies, window 
glass, etc., are suffering cutbacks 
and layoffs. 

The textile industry is a pat- 
tern of .- shutdowns, shortened 
weeks and curtailments in em- 
ployment, both north and south. 

The trade unions are prepar- 
ing to appear at the hearings to 


point to the economie trend as— 


evidence of what they warned 
would come as a result of the 
emphasis 
Washington administration as a 
measure of “prosperity” and un- 
concern with mass purchasing 
power. 


General Electric 


on profits by the | 


— United N--*ions Debate 


“, “Sas 


The Algerian question—i# con- 
cerns France alone. 


é 


The Hungarian question — it 
concerns the United Nations. 
—Rabotnichesko Delo, Sofia, Bulgaria 


THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY 
did not go up in smoke this week 


even though seven 
scientists flatly insisted that ciga- 
rettes cause lung cancer. 

Their report revealed that one 
of every ten men who smoke two 
packs of cigarettes daily will die 
of the dreaded disease. 


The fabulous expenditures in 
advertising over television radio, 
in the newspapers and other media 
were considered effective counter- 
action to newly-awakened public 
fears. 

Observers believe the wizards 
of Madison Avenue are confident 
they can dispel farther public ap- 
prehension by multiplying scenes 
of rose-cheeked beauties and their 
athletic escorts puffing blissfully 
away at the various brands. 

Nonetheless the report, signed 
by unimpeachable scientists, 
caused a drop in prices of tobacco 
shares on the stock market. Amer- 


prominent, 


Cgaret Mfrs. Pooh-pooh 
Cancer Findings of Science 


smokers than non-smokers suffered 
lung cancer. 
* 


THIS LATEST REPORT, how- 
ever definitely said: 

“The sum total of scientific evi- 
dences establishes beyond reason- 
able doubt that cigarette smoking 
is a causative factor in the rapidly 
increasing incidence of human 
epidermoid carcinoma (cancer) of 


Dixiecrats Si 
Rights Action to 
April 1 Deadline 


WASHINGTON — A team of three Dixie Senators, 
fighting a rear guard action, have succeeded in keeping the 
Administration’s Civil Rights Bill off the Senate floor until 
after April first. The three are a sa yess: Gem ec 
James O. Eastland (D-Miss), chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mitte, Samuel J. Ervin’ (D-NC) 
and Olin D. Johnston (D-SC). 
Last Monday Ervin and John- 
ston, despite their participation in 
weeks of hearings in a subcommit- 
tee, had enough talk left to a 


the committee meeting beyond ad- 
And while the 


two civil rights opponents talked 
away valuable time, Eastland, as 
chairman, did no more than direct 
his colleagues. 

Johnston has bragged back 
home in South Carolina that he 
is capable of “pigeonholing” any 
old civil rights bill Eastland has 
ben boasting of this for some time 
in Mississippi speeches. 

Ervin and Johnston talked on.a 
motion by Sen. Thomas C. Hen- 
nings (D-Mo) to consider immedi- 
ately the civil rights bill. The buz- 
zer calling senators to the floor 
broke up the meeting which is not 
—- again until next Mon- 

ay. | 

Clarence Mitchell, Washington 
: ba i of “ ne 

; ‘charged the two Southerners wit 
bacco Co. in Oakland, Calif., had “deception and filibuster.” It has 
something of a different slant./heen charged that, fearing a_fili- 
This wil knock cigraets again for buster defeat on the Senate floor, 
awhile. Any rumor against health Southern senators and representa- 
will hurt business, temporarily. But tives sought to conduct a “com- 
this will accelerate the trend to| mittee filibuster.” If they can keep 
filters.” He believed the close of|+}e bil] off the floor much bevond 
1957 will see filters “command 75 the deadline of April 1, they will 
percent of the market.” then have a bargaining point to 

Joseph Kolodny, managing di-jexchange the filibuster for a ta- 
rector of the National Association bling motion so that the Senate 
of Tobacco Distributors was cer- can move on to other legislation. 


‘journment time. 


the lung.” 
It added that “additional re- 


‘gram of lung 


search is needed to clarify many | 
details and to aid in the most 
effective development of a pro- 
cancer control.” | 
Further facts revealed in this! 
report these: 
_ © Cigarettes are more danger- 
ous than cigars, pipes, though the 
latter are not innocent by any' 
means. 
® Chances for 


' 


' 


longevity are 


considerably diminished amon 


~ 
heavy smokers. | 


| the higher-class neighborhoods,” 


cost several cents more per pack- 


tain “this will blow over like sim-} So it is three men against a ma- 
ilar blasts. .I've got a feeling that/jority in the United States on the 
people are immunized to that talk.” |civil rights issue. But what were 

* jothers, besides Sen. Hennings 

IT WAS SIGNIFICANT thatidoing? Where were Sens. Arthur 
filter-tip cigarets “dont move in}V. Watkins (R-Utah), Everett 
industrial neighborhoods, just in Dirksen (R-Ill].), Alexander Wiley 
(R-Wis.), Jos@éph O'Mahoney (D- 
Wyo.), Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), 
and others? 

Sen. Styles Bridges (R-N.H.) 
did say after the Judiciary Com- 
age. mittee recessed for a week that he 

A few additional facts may in- was optimistic about passage of 
terest smokers: the latest total the measure, but what did he do 


I. F. Kartman, president of a Bal- 
timore tobacco company said. He 
failed to mention that filter-tips 


SUB RESULTS 


MINNESOTA is still out in 


® Lung cancer is also caused 
‘by other factors, like pollution of 
the air. But cigarettes are regard- 


spent on advertising released in}while the committee met? And 
1951 by the Department of Com-| what will he and his colleagues do 
merce after the last census, hit to get prompt action next Mon- 


lican Tobacco Company dropped 2 
and % points the day after the 


front in The Worker sub drive. 
That is the result, however, not 
of our receiving a big bundle 
of subs from the er state, 
but of receiving equally meager 
returns from all other states, 


It must be said, however, that 
. if all other states had reached 
the 60 percent mark that Minne- 
sota has, our sub drive would be 
much further on the road to ful- 
fillment than it is. 


Biggest bundle of subs for the 
week came from the biggest 
state—131 from New York. That 
still left the Empire builders at 
17 percent of their goal. 


Sub receipts during the week 
were: Illinois with 38, Eastern 
Pennsylvania with 18, New Jer- 
sey with 15 and Connecticut 
with 11; 

_ Proportion of goals attained, 
Minnesota is followed by Wis- 
consin at 45 percent; New Eng- 
land at 44 percent; Connecticut, 
36 percent; Illinois, 31 percent; 
Ohio, 25 percent; New Jersey, 
23 percent and Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, 15 percent. The remain- 


ing states are below this. 

ontributions and sustainers should be 

sent to: P.O. Bex 231, Ceeoper Station, 

New York, 3, N. YW. Make checks of 

am orders payable te: Rebert W. 
una, 


The following donations were reé- 
ecived during week ef March 19: 

North Westchester, $13.50; GH, New 
York, $6:36; East Side, New York, 


$405; East Side. 


$25; 
reader, New York, $25. 
Garment werkers raised at a birth- 


ork, |American Cancer 


Ligett and Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany 1 and 3s; Philip Morris, 1 and 
7%, Lorillard only %. 

Experts in the field await a 
sharp swing toward filter-tip 
smokes rather than a catastrophic 
decline in cigarette sales. 

a 


TIMOTHY V. HARTNETT, 
chairman of the Tobacco Industry 
Research Committee downgraded 


the report in a bland statement to 
the press: “This report,” he said, 
“apparently offers no original evi- 
dence, but is another review of 
studies made by others and places 
heavy reliance on statistical asso- 
ciation that have been widely pub- 
licized for several years and widely 
questioned by other scientists as 
to their significance.” 


It so happens that the scientists 
who wrote this report include 
such authorities as Dr. Rolla E. 
Dyer, formerly director of National 
Institutes of Health; Dr. Michael 
B. Shimkin, chief of biometry and 
epidemiology, National Cancer 
Institute, Dr. David Spain, direc- 
tor of laborators and chief of path- 
ology, Beth-El Hospital; and Dr. 
Richard J. Bing, professor of me- 
dicine, Washington University 
Medical School, Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital, St. Louis. 

Their six-page report was the 
work of a Study Group on Smok- 
ing and Health organized last 
year at the suggestion of the 


Society 


sxe. |American Heart Association and 


Fm, lof 


the Cancer and Heart Institutes 
the National Institutes of 
Health. | 
Scientists—to the time of this 
report—were reluctant to be‘ more 


yes”! |definite.. than’ to” say that 


news: R. J. Reynolds 2 and %;' 


ed as the chief culprit. 

® Heavy smokers can take so- 
lace in the statistics which show, 
that if they cut down to less than 
half a pack a day, or stop smoking 
altogether, their chances to escape’ 
lung cancer improve. 

® 


THE HABIT of smoking cigar- 
ettes, ecouraged by widespread 
advertising, has so firm a grip on 
Americans that they continue, in 
the main, to ignore the warnings 
lof scientists. : 

The Wall Street Journal pub- 
lished some figures which reveal 
that up to 1,500,000 Americans 
quit smoking in 1953 and 1954 
when scientists began to link lung 
cancer to smoking. .In 1950 cigar- 
ette production was less than 400 
billion; it climbed’ to 435.5 bil- 
lion in 1952, slumped to 423 bil- 
lion in 1953 and 401.8 billion in 
1954. 

By 1956 it had climbed back 
to an estimated 425 billion. (It 


must be emphasized that these 
figures come from the National As-’ 
sociation of Tobacro Distributors.) 
The recovery was paced by the 
growth of filter brand sales which 
went from less than 10 percent, 
in 1954 to 25-30 percent in 1956. 
Distributors at the tobacco as- 
sociation’s annual convention last 
week in Chicago did not panic 
over the news. They did not ex- 
pect as steep a drop as that of 
1953-54. Filter-tips would take 
up the slack, most predicted. 
“This won’t have much effect on 
cigaret sales,” Melvin Sosnick, of 


said. 
of lng tn sgt 
t, Dut peopie perhaps are 
ean «3 AY cree 


“When the word first came 
it made a 
used 


. 
. 


Melvin Sosnick Co., San Francisco) 


- Max Jaffe,of. the Jaffe Bros. To- 


$124 million per year. | 

Cigarets like Lucky Strike spent: 
over seven million! dollars a year) 
in advertising in 1955; Pall- Malls, 
$7,618,000; Camels, $3,545,000; 
Kent, $3,117,000; Old Gold, $2,- 
097,000. 

It is significant that the United 
States ealth department has 
avoided a stand on the matter. 
The fact that the Treasury De- 


‘and ah 


day! 


partment gets more than a billion 
alf in cigaret taxes a year 
may be a factor. About ten cents 
per package sold goes to the Gov- 
ernment. 

And a Big Business Government 
will scarcely intervene against a 
dividend even if the product sows 
disease and death. 


Penna. Legislators Urge 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA — Demands 
for state and _ federal action 
against establishment of White 
Citizen Conucils in Pennsylvania 
are made in resolutions pending in 
both branches of the state legisla- 
ture. 

The House bill was introduced | 
by Representative Jesse Shields 
(D-Phila,).. The Negro i lator, 
in urging the passage of the bill, 
urged the legislators to “demon- 
strate their unequivocal commis- 
sion and dedication to the feder- 
al constitution provisions which 
prohibit racial and religious dis- 
crimination in public schools and 
public transportation.” 

The resolution calls for the ap- 
of a committe to inves- 
rts that a branch of the 

tizens Seaboard Council 


: 


. 


FBL, chiet J. : 
asked to investigat : 


“and all other similar hate groups} 


which encourage: violence against 


State Act Against Racists 


Negroes and other minorities.” 

The resolution requests that the 
U.S. House of Representatives and 
the U.S. Senate, enact legislation 
“to -guarantee all citizens protec-. 
tion from violence in seeking to 
utilize their constitutional rights of: 
freedom from discrimination and 
segregation.” 

The Shields’. resolution was 
drafted by the Philadelphia 
NAACP branch, and was co-spon- 
sored by Samuel Floyd, Eugene 
Gelfand and, Mary Alice Duffy, 
Democratic state representative 
from Philadelphia. : 

Earlier, State Senators Charles 
R. Weiner and Benjamin R. Don- 
olow, Philadelphia Democrats, had 
introduced ir that body a resohu- 
tion calling for establishment of a 
Senate committee to conduct a 
similar investigation. | 

Both resolutions have been re- 


ia.|ferred to commites where they will 


become “frozen” unless there is a 
big public demand for their pas- 
sage. 

_ Both houses. are completely con- 
trolled by the Republicans, ._, 
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Dear Editor 


* 
Some Unions Are 
Missing the Boat 
Dear Editor: 

First I want to congratulate — 
George Morris for his excellent 
article, ieaces needs a ses 
ing S ug.” I am ting 
a to Madd anything to the Mor- 
ris article, only to provoke in- 
terest of our readers to partici- 

ate in this discussion that will 
aed us back to the life and 
struggle of the American work- 
ing class. 

I also had a chance to _— 
with some trade union leaders. 
Some of them told me that it is 
hard to get workers to come to 
meetings. The workers get used 
to the idea that everything can 
be got by negotiations, that 
their help is not needed at all, 
so they can watch television. 
When I speak -to workers in 
the shop, their attitude is that 
everything is in the hands of 
the union. They mean the office 
of the union. “There is nothing 
we can do.” . 

Some of the Progressive trade 
union leaders are very worried 
about this because it is getting 
harder to get raises in wages, 
sometimes it is difficult to main- 
tain even the present conditions, 
where the workers will have to 
participate, and we can under- 
stand how hard it is to get out 
of lethargy. This is a sickness 
that was created gradually and 
if they wait until the workers 
act by themselves it will be too 
Jate. 

It seems to me, that the rul- 
ing class understands this situa- 
tion much better than we when 
they try to legislate conditions 
where it will be too late to cree 
out later like the back to fant 
laws, loyalty oaths in various 
unions and trades now, and cor- 
ruption hearings to create chaos 
in the peoples minds and work- 
ers minds that the unions are 
of no good. 

Why can't we have forums 
to enlighten the people on all 
these questions of what state 
legislation does; what laws they 
pass, how will this affect the 
trade. union to which the work- 
ers belong, and in some cases, 
undertake ~ local campaigns to 
defeat this projected legislation 
even if they are in different 
states. 

Maybe we can to a certain 
degree help to awaken the peo- 
ow t o the great danger to their 
iving standards. We always 
have to do things so we will 


never miss the boat. 
— 


In Defense of 


Macihne Vs. Man 
Dear Editor: 


The article by Jacob Samuel- 
son in the March 17 Worker 
shows the same old contempt 
for logic, and the same old sub- 
stitution of supposedly Marxist 
sloganizing, which has earned so 
much disgust for the paper in 
the — 

Electronic machines are doing 
serviceable translations. They 
can also, although Samuelson 
does not say so, create verses. 
Will they eventually be able to 
produce good poetry? Experts 
are to be found who consider 
that they might. . But Samuelson 
has a quick easy sophistry to 
“refute” it—it would mean “to 
endow machines with poetic 

emotion.” 

Of course it wouldn’t mean 
ee of the sort. It would 
only mean that théy were ca- 

ble of producing verbal com- 
binations which stimulated 
poetic emotion.” — 

Of course it wouldn’t mean 
_ anything of the sort. It would 

only mean that they were ca- 
ble of producing verbal _com- 
inations which stimulated 
‘ppoetic emotion” in human ‘be- 
ings. Even human beings ‘can 
produce such combinations. with- 
out being themselves “end~wed 
with poetic. emotion.” . Rezders 


Letters from Readers 


may be referred in that connec- 
tion to Shaw's 
servant payllet, 
of the Sonnets.” 

Even more senseless is Sam- 
uelson’s denial that electronic 
machines could never create fine 
paintings—because the machines 
would have to have “artistic 
feelings.” No doubt he is pre- 
pared to argue that Mother Na- 
ture must be “endowed with 
feelings,” to create her land- 
scapes and living beings which 
are artistically so effective. That 
is what even Ruskin termed “the 
pathetic fallacy.” 

Samuelson is also loftily con- 
temptuous of the “opinion” that 
“these machines can have ‘nerv- 
ous breakdowns’,” to be treated 
by “shock therapy.” In this case, 

he doesn’t even design to say 
why. It happens that the “opin- 
ion’ is a fact, in a sense as veri- 
dical as that of any analogy. 
From material causes, the cir- 
cuitings become unbalanced and 
can sometimes be rebalanced by 
a total clearing of excitations, ac- 
complished as a reboun dto hyp- 
ercharging of the circuits. 

The machines can _ already 


he Dark Lady 


~play “a pretty good game of 


chess.” . The expert Wiener sees 
an immiminent danger that they 
could be devised to solve mili- 
tary problems and decide wars. 
But Samuelson has a_ simple 
“proof” that there is no such 
danger. It would mean “assign 
ing superhuman powers’ to the 
machines. 

Until they succeeded in con- 
structing them to play schess, 
Samuelson would undoubtedly 
have “proved” that that was 
impossible—simply by another of 
his magical phrases: it would 
mean “to assign rational powers 
to the machines.” 

All this by no means exhausts 
his non-sequiturs. But it suffices 
to demonstrate just. who, and 
what newspaper, are dogmatic- 
ally still bent upon “scientific 
confusion and even obscurant- 


ism. 
—W. R. 
-_ 


Pleasant to Read 


Mike Gold Again 
NEW. YORK. 


Dear Editor: 


It is a pleasure to see the col- 
umns of Mike Gold once again 
appearing regularly in our paper. 
Mike may not be as young as he 
used to be, but he is not too old 
to be able to educate and in- 
spire still another generation of 
newcomers to the Communist 
movement—just as he did for my 
generation 25 years ago. 

Mike is free from cliche and 
formula. Precision of formula- 
tion, in the pedantic sense, is not 
one of his virtues, nor an impedi- 
ment to his style. His way to 
your head is via a brief, help- 
ful detour through your heart. 
His strong points are his uncom- 
promising love for the people 
and his equally uncompromising 
hatred of capitalism. | 


At a time when some left- 
wing intellectuals, notably How- 


ard Fast, have lost their bear- 


ings and been thrown off their 
base by some of the harsher 


realities of the process of build-— 


ing a socialist world from the 


rofoundly ob- | 


out against 


Believes Author 
Had Good Reason 


* Dear Editor: 


I have just completed A. B. 
Magil’s interview with Howard 
Fast in the weekend Worker and 
though I am not usually a let 
ter writer, I could not let this 


pass. 

Let me make it clear first 
that I am not planning to leave 
the party. I do not sympathize 
with Mr. Fast and his reasons for 
leaving. The things he found 
wrong with the party are the 
things I am staying in to cor- 
rect. 

As to Magil’s interview, how 
often have Comunists talked 
about injustices in America only 
to have someone hurl at them: 
“But things are worse in Rus- 
sia”? How irrelevant the argu- 
ment is. (And sadly, how true!) 
But now the shoe is pinching 
the other foot. Howard Fast 
ells of the things he sees wrong 
in the party and what does Mr. 
Magil reply? ‘But isn't it true 
you ve suffered from censorshi 
imposed on you by the capital- 
ist interest... ?° The relevancy 
of the question escapes me. 


Had Mazgil stuck to his ques- 


tioning, he might be excused 
But Magil must make his own 
editorial comment on what Fast 
has to say, and instead of ex- 
posing Fast, Magil himself be- 
comes the center of his verbal 
strip tease. 


“But doesn't Fast overlook the 
fact,” Magil asks, “that the So- 
viet system . . . took control of 
the economic machine from the 
capitalists and landlords and 
plaecd it in the hands of the 
workers and peasants?” Please 
Mr. Magil, show me the peas- 
ants and workers running the 
Soviet government. 


If the workers of the USSR 
really controlled heir govern- 
ment the many crimes that have 
been perpetrated by their lead- 
ers could not have occurred. 


Perhaps before and during the 
war it was impossible *for the 
Soviet Union to have a demo- 
cratic government. But the war 
has been over 12 years now 
and we are awaiting more signs 
of a change in internal policy. 
Until the Soviet Union enforces 


Bill of Rights guaranteeing 
freedom to everyone, the peo- 
ple will not control the govern- 
ment, 


Injustice exists in tihs world. 
It exists in capitalist countries 
and it exists in socialist countries 
nad one does not justify the 
other. py i with Fast’s leav= 
the party if you wish but do not 
deny that his reasons are good. 

Fight the lynching of Negroes 

in our south but just as vigor- 
ously oppose the murder of Jews 
in the Soveit Union. Protest the 
censorship of Mr. Fast’s books 
in the United States but don’t 
stand by silently when the So- 
viet censors go to work. Speak 
ame-up trials en- 
gineered here against progres- 
sives but don't look away when 
the Soviet Union executes peo- 
after closed-door trials. Call 
or an end to voting retrictions 
in both the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Point out the 
injustices of capitalism, but don’t 
assume that because a country 
has a socailist economy it has 
a democratic government. 


—N.S. 


poor material capitalism has fur- 
nished for. that purpose, it is 
heartening to see Mike Gold 
standing firm as a rock. Mike 
recognizes that “socialism is a 
human iment ‘ made . by 
fallible-human beings. It is sure 
to commit many ati and 
even many crimes.” If our move- 
ment will hold on to Mike's 


special brand. of humanism, the. 


inevitable blunders and crimes 
will be kept to a minimum, 


-Revolutions. 


. 
> 


About Correctness 
And Classes 
Dear Editor: ; 

It is difficult within the con- 
fines of a letter to deal adequate- 
ly with the questions -raised in 


e Magil-Fast interview pub- 


lished in the Sunday Worker 
on March 10. Howard Fast gives 
as the main reason for leaving 
the American Communist Part 
his dissatisfaction with the et 
ership of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. 

Certainly, the American Com- 
munists are not responsible for 
the actions of the Soviet Com- 
munists. Fast finds many posi- 
tive things in the American CP. 
elise i he states, “that he 
cannot go back to writing with- 
in the censorship of local or in- 
ternational movement.” Fast ad- 
mits that no commercial pub- 
lisher would publish his books, 
and that he had been barred 
from magazines by the capital- 
ist interests. The fact is, that it 
is the CP and other progressive 
organizations who encouraged 
and aided the sale and distri- 
bution of his books. 

He complains that he cannot 
write in terms of “correctness” 
but so far, it is the capitalist cen- 
sorship which bars his publica- 
tions, because he doesnt write 
in terms of “correctness” the way 
they see it, and not the other 


way around. 
* 


THE AMERICAN CP is mak- 


ing serious changes in its ap- 


proach to freedom of artistie cre- 
ation. So long as Fast continues 
to write on the. side of teuth, 
in its deepest sense, on the side 
of life and humanity, he need 
not fear that the Boee!sgecr 
question of being correct” wi 
stifle him. 

In trying to explain his action 
Fast declares: “What we wit- 
ness in Russia is not democratic 
or humanist*socialism. ... It is 
totalitarism socialism.” The No- 
vember Revolution in Russia in 
its world significance overshad- 
ows the French and American 
For the first time 
in the history of mankind, the ex- 

liotation of man by man has 
n abolished. 

The newborn state living 
through civil war, famine, in- 
tervention, the most devastat- 
ing war, and inheriting low in- 
dustrial development, | illiterary 
and extreme backwardness, 
transformed itself into the most 
powerful industrial state, rais- 
ing the economic and education- 


-meco PLA ive 


= 


: 
Py 


built, and a coun 


Readers Comment on Fast Interview 


their right ue in no sma 
measure to the existence of the 
Soviet Union. x 

FAST continually speaks of 
morality and democracy. At the 
resent time there is no abso- 
ute democracy or absolute mo- 


‘Yality. Or has to ask himself 


what class interests our existing 
morality serves? In the main 
the prevailing morality in the 
capitalist world serves the cap- 
italist interests. In the Soviet 
Union where crimes have been 
committee, and violation of So- 
cialist democracy have taken 
place, the prevailing morality 
serves, in the main, the basic 
interests of the — people. 

Capitalism commits thousands 
of crimes daily, and it seeks to 
perpetuate a system which pro- 
duces them. Socialist societies 
are struggling to put an end to 
them and remove the causes that 
create. them. An absolute and 
universal human morality is pos- 
sible in a society which is not 
only classless, but where the 


state and organs of compulsion 
disappear. 

The Soviet Union is introduc- 
ing changes in its judicial proce- 
dures, changes toward democ- 


ratization and liberalization; not 


perhaps with the speed we 
would like to see. A great deal 
remains to be done in this con- 
nection. At present, despite tre- 
mendous progress, the economic 
standards in the Soviet Union 
are not very high. As the eco- 
nomic and cultural standards of 


the Soviet pel will keep on 
advacing, P sat. will be’ a- fur- 
ther growth of democracy. — 
However, socialism is visual- 
ized as a society of abundance, 
with wide range of democracy 
in the area of civil liberties and 
individual rights. It seems to 
me, therefore, that it. would be 
more accurate to describe the 
Soviet Union as a country where 
foundations of socialism are 
moving in a 
direction of complete socialism. 
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TRUJILLO PLOT 


SUSPECTED 
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Congressman Asked Probe of Flier’s Disappearance 


Rep. Charles O. Porter in 
Speech to Congress: 


_ WHO is this man who has 
the effrontery to send his 
hired thugs into New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Los An- 
geles and Miami? The Chi- 


cago gangster methods he em- 


ploys so skillfully in the U. S. are 
only a pallid demonstration of the 
savagery of which he is capable. 
We must look to the Dominican 
Republic itself for the real nature 
of Trujillo. 

The dictator came to power by 


revohition in 1930. Through a 
formidable system of secret police, 
spies and assassins, who intimidate, 
torture and assassinate even the 
mildest critic within the Dominican 
Republic, he consolidated his po- 
litical power. Parties were done 
away with and he set up his per- 
sonal organization. He _ controls 
every single organ of public in- 
formation. The stories of the Mur- 
phy and Galindez disappearances 
ave received no coverage what- 
soever. 


Signs everywhere—in shops, on) 
- trucks, over the doors of flimsy | 
shacks—protlaim: “Trujillo Is My 
Protector,” or “God and Trujillo’ 
Are My Faith.” And woe to him 
who shows the slightest doubt, even | 
by a facial expression. Trujillo’ 
even had the colossal gall to have 
the capital ao be name changed to) 
Ciudad Trujillo from Santo Do-| 
mingo, the one bestowed upon it 
by. none other than Christopher 
Columbus. 


Trujillo-runs the country like his, 
ee yom plantation. It is indeed | § 
ard to find where Trujillo's pri- 
vate property begins and the pub-| 
lic domain ends. By two laws, the| 
law of identification and the law 
of vagrancy, he has set up a sys- | 
tem of forced labor that enables 
him to develop his personal in- 
dustries. which yield him vast re- 
turns. Listen to the run-down of 
his sources of funds from the De- 
cember 1956 Harper's magazine: 
ee rujillo owns—either in his own 
name or in the name of selected |¢ 
cronies or members of his family— 
six of the 15 Dominican sugar 
mills; the only milk pasteurizing 
distributing organization in Ciuda 
Trujillo; a lumber cutting and dry- 
ing trust; the only edible-oil fac-. 
tory; and the only cement and 
cigarette factories. He operates the 
only modern slaughterhouse; owns 
the only glass factory, the only 
paint cag a hat manufacturing 
concern, a large liquor plant, the, 
only battery works, the only air- 
conditioning equipment factory, 
the most saetertal radio and tele- 
vision stations, a chemical manu- 
facturing concern.” 

It goes on and on.... 

What about the much-vaunted 
material progress of the country 
under the self-styled “benefactor 
of the fatherland”? In 1956 the 
Dominican Republic exported 
goods valued at $126 million and 
imported $108 million. worth, leav- 
ing a tidy balance for- the treasury 
of $18 million. For more than a 
decade the. country has enjoyed a 
favorable balance of trade. Re- 
serves are strong, the Dominican 
currency is on a par with the dol- 
lar, and the country’s credit is 


good 
* . 


BUT WHAT of the people? 
How much of this apparent pros- 
perity has trickled:.down to the 
masses of people? The ordinary 
family income is still miserably 
low. More than 50 percent of . ed 
people remain illiterate. It is true, 
more children attend schools and 
universities in the country than 
did so 27 years ago. 

But they are fed a steady. diet! 
of adulation. of the dictator that! 
rivals even Hitler’s efforts to. per-| 
vert the minds of youth. Most: 
damaging of ali is the fact that 27 


years of the Giapatotaltip’ ba have de-' { 


moralized Dominicans. y live 
in cringihty fear‘of wll sone “big 

brother,” who controls their liveli 
hoods, who has the power of life 


| 


.. \{ernment toward the Dominican Re- 
public. Why is this true. . .? 

I am, of course, not suggesting 
that we turn the clock back half a 
century. The idea of sending U. S. 


marines to this little country is 
repugnant to all Americans. We 
have other weapons at hand whose 
use, judging from press reports 
throughout most of Latin America, 
would be welcomed and cheered 
in our sister Republics. The people 
in Latin America wonder why we 
treat Trujillo so gently. 


I believe the answer is a con- 
gressional inquiry to expose the_na- 
ture and source of the fantastic im- 
munity Trujillo's crimes appear to 
enjoy. Several newspapers have 
been urging action. .. . 

The list of Trujillo’s registered 
agents include some very distin- 
guished names, Currently on his 
rolls is the law firm of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., and Charles P. 
Clark, with a neat annual retainer 
fee of $60,000. His agents here in 
Washington include Cummings, 
Sellers, Reeves & Conner, at $2,000 
a month; Joseph G. Feeney, at 
$1,500 a month; International 
Services, Inc., at 1625 I Street 
NW,., draws $12. 500 every three 


months for public relations ex- 


Sie Feb. 98 Rep. Charles O. 
Porter (D-Ore) delivered a speech 
in the House of Representatives 
exposing the murderous activi- 
ties of the Dominican Republic’s 
Trujillo dictatorship. He demand- 
ed a Congressional investigation 
of the disappearance in Ciudad 
Trujillo last Dec. 3 of Gerald 
Lester Murphy, young American 


flyer who worked for a Domini- 
can airline. 


Earlier Life magazine had pre- 
sented strong circumstantial evi- 
dence linking Murphy with the 
disappearance on March 12, 
1956, of Dr. Jesus de Galindez, 
Columbia University professor 
and foe of Trujillo. De Galindez 
is believed to have been kid- 
naped and murdered by Trujillo 
agents. 


Following Porter’s speech the 
State Department, in a note to 
the Dominican government, re- 
jected its explanation of what 
had heneaned to Murphy, and 
the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee announced an investi- 
gation into mane disappear- 


ance. 


X — 


and death over them, and who 


has visited the Dominican’ Re- leis onl servings. Sedebledt, 
‘Public has come away panel Becker & Dorsey on K Street were 
aware of the rottenness of the! paid formerly about $2,500 month- 
regime. Many of them have writ-| ly but now their contract reads, 
ten about it in biting terms. Tru- F in accordance with services ren- 
‘jillo, of course, has vast. sums of: dered.” In New York, Harry Klem- 


‘fuss Associates spent over $30,000 
money to spend to perpetuate his during April, May and June of last 
regime. Those writers he cannot 


buy out he drowns out with a! (Continued on Page 10) 


Ni 
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steady stream of eulogies from) 
| paid | hacks. His public relations 
firms nere in the U. S. spare no 
expense to publicize Trujillo's kind, 
heart and his island | 
‘Some of the U. S. firms hired by 
Trujillo are listed as agents of for- 
‘eign governments at the Depart-' 
ment of Justice. Undoubtedly there 
lis plenty more Trujillo money 
floating around that is not regis-' 
tered. 


For years Latin 
raised the question: Does the U. 
condone the policies of the Domi-'practice had grown in many areas 
nician dictator? We have taken a'of Texas of segregating these stu- 
firm stand against Communist tyr-| dents by classes. Parents of Mexi- 
‘anny. Why, they ask, do we al-'can pu ils at Driscoll, however in- 
ow to pass as if unnoticed Tru-'stituted a federal suit against this 
illo’s vilest acts: of tyranny com-| policy. 
mitted on our own doorste p? Wh Allred’s decision stated that it 
ask, do we sit on our heatie while is all right to segregate first grade 
he extends his machinations within Spanish-speaking pupils, but that 
‘the very borders of the. U. S.? it must proceed strictly on the basis 

The evidence of Sout play injof merit, “must not a based upon! 
the Gerald L. Murphy case de-} racial extraction but upon individ- 
mands action. Even if the Depart-! yal ability” in English, and must 
ment of Justice’s hands are tied,!he determined in good faith “by 
because a sovereign nation is in-|scjentific tests recognized in the 
volved and involved up to his neck, | fjeld of education.” 


surely the U. S. does not have to i tne tented that anvek cabal 
rest its case. {10 students at Driscoll are Latin 
Americans. Only one was able to 
speak or understand English upon 
enrollment. 


The decision pointed out that 
“there is no dispute that this repre- 
sents a serious teaching problem,” 
and that there is nothing unreason- 
able “about good faith grouping for 
language deficiencies at least for 
the first year.” However, Allred 
noted that, in practice, segregation 
for three or four years in the first 
two grades “was followed, irres- 
pective: of individual progress and 
abilities. .. . No scientific tests are 
given ‘to determine aptitude or 
| progress.” 

Most of the teachers, who arels 
the sole judge of a pupil's aptitude, ja 
jhe said, “have had their experience 
and training under the old system. 

. Very few promotions have 

been ‘made out of the Latin:sections 
and then only to a higher Latin’ 
section, not an Anglo or English- 
| speaking section.” : 


The only Mexican child at that}. 
‘time in an English-speaking class 
-was Linda Perez, who was 
mitted only after a lawyer had been 
hired to bring suit. This indicated, 


Americans have 


* 

THE FACT that Trujillo's agents 
have been able to carry out their 
monstrous crimes without effective 
blocks lends shameful credence to}. 
the charge that the U. S. is in- 
terested only in fighting commu- 
nistic tyranny. The rigid stand we 
take when Communists inflict in- 
justices is in glaring contrast to the: 
gloved-hand approach of the gov- 


is drawn on a racial rather than a le 


according to Allred, that “the line|" | 


‘merit bisisi” ? 
A SIMILAR case is ome 


Segregation of Latin Students 
Thrown Out by Texas Judge 


HOUSTON-—Segregated classes for Latin American pupils in primary 
Texas were recently declared discriminatory in a ruling by Federal Judge a Allred. 
s.| Following the elimination of separate schools for Latin Americans five years ago, the 


grades in 


Judge Allred’s court against the 
schools of Mathis, Texas, where, 
there has been a long history of 
segregation. The students remaiw 
two years in the first grade, are 
tested in the second grade, and then 
move into separate sections in the 
grades from two to five. 

Dr. George I. Sanchez, chair- 
man of the Department of the His- 
tory and Philosophy of Education 
at the University of Texas, long)‘ 
a fighter against segregation, com- 
mented in a local newspaper, 
“What would have happened to 
this nation if we had separated 
students—Germans, Italians, La- 
tinos—by language when they; 
started school. The unitary school, 
making no distinction of caste 
among students, is the genius of 
American society. The segregation’ 
of Negroes is an aberration. 
Schools that practice integration as 
a general rule show better results 
than: those that do not.” 

He described an extensive series 
of tests for reading achievement, 


which clearly demonstrate’ that stu-| 


dents of Metz School, which is in- 
tegrated, are “head and shoulders 
above the others that had less in- 
tegration.” 

* 


THE ALLRED decision ‘is a big 
~~ toward integration of English- 
Spanish-speakirig _ children. 

Until sometime around 1947, segre- 
gation was universal: throughout 
the southwest, and especially in 
Texas. Two significant cases forced: 
an end to separate schools. These 
were the Mendez case and the Del- 


| bard case. 


In the former, Judge Paul J. 
McCormick of U.S. District Court 


ad-|in California restrained “further 


discriminatory practices” against: 
ee ee ee He said: 
- «+ The equal of the 
laws . . «is not; d by furn- 

in separate schools the. same 
technical facilities, text books and/| 
courses of instruction to children of! 


| Mexican students charge 


‘Mexican ancestry that are iieiieble 
tothe other public school children 
regardless of their ancestry. A 
paramount requisite in the Ameri- 
can system of public education is 
social equality.” 
In 1948, in the al. case, 
that they 
were deprived of civil rights. by 
their enforced exclusion from 
“schools and classes” oie for 
‘other white children”. e Ben 
H. Rice, Jr. ruled that Y ag efend- 
ant school districts’ practices “in so 
far as they . . . have segregated 
pupils of Mexican or other Latin- 
American et in separate 
classes and sc were “arbitrary 
land discriminatory,” violations of 


| 


| the 14th Amendment, and illegal, 


and he enjcined them permanently 
‘from: segregating Latins “in sep- 


.Jarate schools or closses,” except for 


“separate classes, on the same cam- 
‘ag in the first grade only and sole- 
for instructional purposes.” 

Following the Delgado decision, 
Judge Rice added, many schools in 
Texas, notably those of Ozona and 
Sonora, integrated schools through 
high school, but “some school sys- 
tems became recalcit-ant.” In Del 
‘Rio, :there were two elementary 
schools = by byte, rete com- 
mon: playgroun e . Superin- 
tendent dacuitinel their accredi- 
tation in 1949, but they continued 
their policy of segregation. How- . 
ever, when a group of Latin stu- 
dents insisted. upon enrolling in 
the. white school, Del Rio was 
forced to integrate, and others fol- 
lowed. 

Since. the Mendon a and pion 
cases, while ra of 
school districts "he os persis in 
many areas in Texas, it is not for- . 
imal, and integration has been tak-.. 
ling place at a fairly-steady rate. 
The Allred decision will prove to | 
be a-big step toward the ‘end: of | 
ns awashet Mexicani and “ 

r 


Latin. , Amacii ican in 
Texas. 
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. TV VIEWS 


Purim Plays 


By BEN LEVINE 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK 
has joined a new trend in the 
-¥V suspense drama—the cliff- 
hanger in three weekly instal- 
ments which leaves the audi- 


ence holding its 

breath between 

one Sunday Ry: ss, 
night and the B@ 
next. Reginald 2 ga 
Rose did it ¢ aa 
about a month @ 
ago in “The De- 

fender,” and 

now Mr. Hitch- § 

cock has decid- 4 

ed that his fol- ; 
lowers attention 

span will also hold firm for at least 
14 days. 

I have a personal reason for hop- 
ing that Mr. Hitchcock's faith is 
not misplaced. I have been forced, 
in my impossible race with the 
calendar to operate on the belief 
that readers’ memories last at least 
two weeks. TV events are rapidly, 
and Sid Caesar’s exploits of March 
16, may seem on. March 30 to be 
as ancient as the Ides of March 
episode in the life and death of 
Julius. 

The St. Patrick’s Day parade of 
March 16 filled my TV screen the 
entire afternoon of a sunny Satur- 
day, and so impressed was I that 
J must say something about it, 
though my comment may seem 
faint as a‘ fifth carbon copy. . But 
such are the conditions under which 
a TV weekly column can be pub- 
lished in The Worker. 

The best part of the parade was 
the second half, after the serried 
and monotonous ranks of cops and 
other uniformed men had passed, 
and the people came marching by. 
] saw more pretty girls in five min- 


; Ps w m | 
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ST. PATRICK 


utes than in a year of TV gazing. 
The tifes and drums and the bag- 
pipes made my heart beat faster. 
Marching is as close as I ever got 
to .dancing, and marching music 
always stirs me, whereas rock and 


roll and other complications roll off 


me like water off the back of a 
waddling duck. 
* 


ST. PATRICK’S Day coincided 
with the Jewish festival of Purim, 
a happy combination symbolized by 
the presence in the Fifth Ave. re- 
viewing stand of Robert Briscoe, 
oh Mayor of Dublin, as the 
rish men and women marched by. 

The two holidays have much in 
common. 

St. Patrick, whose picture was 
embroidered on gay banners blown 
by the March wind, was, say the 
scholars, a Fifth Century Briton 
whose missionary activities joined 
the north and south of the Emerald 
Isle, creating the national feeling 
that has survived waves of in- 
vasions. The mythical snakes that 
St. Patrick expeiled may have had 
skins of black and tan. 

And the festivities of Purim are 
built around the story of Queen 
Esther, the mythical Jewish wife 
of a Persian kin,: of the Fifth Cen- 
tury, B. C., whose defeat of Haman, 
the anti-Semite, has become the 
day dream of a people oppressed 
for over 2,000 years. 

* 


PURIM was «_sbrated on TV in 
‘tthe form of a:musical show on the 


3 Sunday noon that followed Satuy-’ 


day's St. Patrick’s Day parade. That 
TV show on Channel 4 récalled for 
me the days when I too, in Hebrew 
school in the Educational Alliance 
on the East Side, wore a colored 
gown as a Persian in a Purim play, 
suffering the agony of an actor 
whose beard couldn't stay straight. 


The TV Purim play was done by 
»rofessionals, however, featuring 
fom Glazer, who, dressed as a_jest- 
‘yr in Elizabethan style, sang the 
notnotes to the story. The other 
ictors entered into the spoofing 
‘pirit. Haman shed his fierce wick- 
<Iness. and Mordecai his fierce 
righteousness, both being trans- 
formed into a dual Eddie Cantor. 

This treatment may have raised 
some startled eyebrows among the 
viewers, particularly since the spon- 
sor was the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, but the truth is that Jew- 
ish communities have for the past 
250 years (read the “Festivals 
of the Jewish Year,” by T. H. Gast- 
er) burlesqued the Purim story. 

* 


IT IS hard, as a matter of fact, 
to take some elements of the Book 
of Esther seriously. Many Jewish 


children must wonder, as I did, 


at the morality of the tale of the 
dismissal of Queen Vashti by the 
Persian king because she refused 
to appear naked before the’ king's 
drunken guests, or at Esther's parti- 
cipation in the beauty contest for 
Vashti'ss place in the royal bed. 

Scholars have shown that the 
story is impossible and contradic- 
tory. One theory is that the ancient 
writer simply retold a Babylonian 
myth in which Esther is Ishtar, the 
Babylonian goddess of love, and 
Mordecai is the god Marduk, 
and that both defeated a wicked 
god Humman. 

Dr. Gaster traces the myth to the 
rites of the Persian New Year, with 
its mummeries and masks. 

But underneath the Asian trap- 
pings and the rather savage ending 
of the Bible legend is the bubbling 
spirit of an unconquerable people. 
It is this spirit that has sometimes 
inspired a more solemn and sympa- 
thetic treatment of the Purim story. 


* 


RACINE, the 17th Century play- 
wright who occupies the same per- 
manent position on the French as 
Shakespeare does on th English 
stage, wrote a Purim play, into 
which he put the religious spirit 
that is lacking in the Bible story. 
Racine made the characters ofEs- 
ther and Mordecai nobler (and .a 
bit tedious). He introduced a chorus 
of Israelite maidens, in the ancient 
Greek style, who sing to the music 
of Moreau, a musician of the court 
of Louis XIV. 

Some television program might 
next Purim try this Racine play as 
a 90-minute spectacular. 

Racine, it seems, had his own 
interest in the Esther story. He was 
a member of a_ persecuted sect 
vithin the Catholic Church, the 
ere a yet he maintained his 
honored and lucrative position in 
the court of Louis XIV, whose pow- 
er and glory matched the ancient 
Persian splendor. And he was pro- 
tected by Mme. de Maintenon, con- 
cubine of the king and a woman of 
great piety. 
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Rackets in Labor:anc 


What's Behind Congress’ P 


(This is the first of a series of three ; 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


1 


THE AMERICAN public is currently being treated to another roy 
ing newspaper headlines and over the air channels. This time, the fire is 4 


Racketeering has unquestionabl y been a serious and widespread ui 


many urban centers..know only too well from experience. It is a greater menace today | 
than it has ever been, as the Senate’s special committee that investigated. crime, headed 


by Senator Kefauver, brought out in its extensive hearings and reports in 1951. Racket- 


eering has,.in fact, become so much 
a part of the routine of American 
life that Americans don’t get easily 
stirred by the periodic alarms. 

The vast invisible empire of 
crime syndicates, has of course in- 
filtrated sections of the labor move- 
ment. For decades we have had 
periodic exposures of some labor 
leaders who enter into partnership 
with the mobsters and use their 
organizations to advance the inter- 
est of the crime syndicates and en- 
force their controls. 

The annual take of these crime 
syndicates runs into billions from 
an assortment of gambling opera- 
tions, sale of narcotics, and com- 
mercialized prostitution according 
to the Kefauver disclosures and sur- 
vevys by McGraw-Hill, publishers 
of business magazines. The latter 
found that hardly a big plant in 
the major industrial centers that es- 
capes the operations of gambling 
syndicates and their corruptive in- 
fluence upon union stewards and 
foremeén. The Kefauver report, sum- 
marizing its findings and recom- 
mendations, put “basic responsibil- 
ity” for action on the federal gov- 
ernment and said: 

“The time for action has arrived.” 

* 

THE Department of Justice has 
been sitting on that report for six 
years and has done absolutely noth- 
ing to curb the power of the crime 
syndicates. But the spotlight has 
now been turned on the trade 
unions as the breeding ground for 
racketeering with a special Senate 
Committee headed by Senator John 
McClellan, armed with $350,000 to 
hunt for racketeers in unions. 

Why? Why no action against the 
main base of the racket empire but 
an all-out drive against the rac- 
keteers with a “labor base?” 

In these articles we will ex- 
amine what’s:- REALLY behind the 
current scare headlines on “labor 
racketeering.” 

We will show, as the Textile 
Workers Union of America said, 
that the loudest shouters against 
racketeering “are less interested in 
a clean labor movement than in a 
dead one.” — 

And far from being unconcem- 
ed with the menace of racketeering 
in unions, we will direct attention 
to the PROVEN ways the labor 
movement can REALLY combat 
the. menace and insure itself against 
it. 

We will examine the program of 
the AFL-CIO on racketeering and 
of others.in the labor movement. 

Thereby we hope to stimulate 
discussion on this problem because 
we recognize the racketeering prob- 
lem as, indeed, a serious one for 
labor. 

The- danger to labor is even 
greater today because current dif- 
ferences inside labor ovre the rac- 
keteering issue are threatening a 
split. Labor’s handling of the rac- 
keteering issue may well determine 
its public influence in general and 
its ability to advance towards a 
number of major objectives—like 
the shorter workweek, a compre- 
hensive health program, wider and 
higher minimum pay. coverage, re- 
peal of anti-labor bestalation and 
defense of the right of unions to 


‘engage in political action. 


* 

THE corrupting influence upon 
unions comes from three major 
sources outside and inside its a 

FIRST is the vast invisible em- 

ire of crime syndicates running 


rom coast to coast that was so- 


well described and exposed in the 
Kefauver Committee hearings. But 
while those gigantic “crime trusts” 
seek, and at times get, the alliance 


of labor! leaders for enforcément of © 
and’ spread of their illicit opera- . 


JAMES CAREY 


tions:-in _industries, trades and 
plants, the Kefauver hearings show- 
ed that the criminal kingpins are 
not people who come from labor. 

“Criminal syndicates in_ this 
country make tremendous profits 
and are due primarily to the abil- 
ity, of such gangs and syndicates 
to Secure monopolies of the illegal 
operations in which they are en- 
gaged ...° said the Kefauver re- 
port. After picturing the vast cross- 
country expanse of these syndicates 
and their filler enforcement mobs, 
the committee pointed out that it 
takes the vast arm of the Federal 
government to really measure up to 


them. 
* 


THE second source of corrup- 


tion, a very old one, stems from 
the idea that both employer and 
labor leaders can reap a mutual ad- 
vantage at the expense of the work- 
ers. In plain words it is the ancient 
“sell-out,” and takes many forms. 
The union leader may Collect a 
few thousand dollars for saving the 
employer many thousands in higher 
wages. The union leader may 
“shake down” the employer for 
“Strike insurance.” Or he may 
threaten a strike only to collect 
such bribes. Then there are a va- 


riety of ways through collusion with © 


employers to enforce fixed prices 
instead of union wages. 

FINALLY, the capitalist envir- 
onment in which we live is a source 
of many of the “unethical” prac- 
tices which, while not crimes in a 
court or in the business world, are 
crimes in. the union. The most com- 
mon example of that in recent 
years has been the way some union 
leaders have exploited the union 
health, welfare and pension funds 
to draw big additional salaries as 
trustees, or place relatives in such 
posts. | 

Another widespread practive is 
the pocketing of commissions from 
insurance brokers who service the 
funds and the equally luérative 
commissions from stock brokers who 
are favored with the job of invest- 
ing welfare funds. This can also 
take the form of using union funds 
or lending them to others, for some 
“fast buck” operations. 

Or, as recently came to light in 
the case of the “labor controlled” 
Insurance Company of Texas that 
wen tbankrupt, it can take the form 
of promoting the investment of 
union funds in various enterprises. 

The purchase by a union of a 


_ $165,000 mansion for Dave Beck 


the Teamsters’ top board, was 
also formally “legal.” Beck was able 
to say to néwsmen: “It was as clean- 
cut and above board as any real 
estate ttansaction could be. 


_ But that was Beck, the big real 
estate owner of Seattle, talking, not 


Beck, the union presi 
fat, thesé’ “legal? b 


far more widespread and menaci# 
in Jabor ranks than the uglier 
less widespread kind we noted 


- the first two sources of corruptic 


* 
ONE of the stock answers : 
get in the labor movement is th 
racketeering affects only a sm 


minority of “bad apples.” Eve 


“small minority” within a ] 
movement of 18 million can be ¥ 
nificant. But it was well said 
Jamse B, Carey and others 
even one racketeering union is ¢ 
too many. 

We should bear in mind ¢# 
American labor has been histe 
cally “Peglerized.” The pattern 
labor's enemies, so well develor 
by Westbrook Pegler, has been 
select even isolated cases of ¢ 
ruption and put them before 
public under blazing headlines 
before Congressional hearings. -T 
idea is to display unionism to 
aoa not for what it is as a wh 

ut through selected dirty spe 
The enemy has always sought 
picture unionism as a “dirty b 
ness.. The aim thereby, is to 

into labor's bargaining power, ' 
ee before the public and! 
political effectiveness. | 

Today and in the recent peri 
the enemies of labor have hac 
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e of Corruption? 
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ind of alarmist racketeering revelations under blaz- 
aed on what is called “labor racketeering. ° 


& 


lenace for a long time in America, as people from 


DAVE BECK 


greater than usual reason for ap- 
plying this “smear labor” techni- 
que to further the biggest racket 
of all-THE ANTI-LABOR RAC- 
KET. ) 

Despite the attacks of its ene- 
mies, the labor movement has 
grown; its ‘economic bargaining 
power is much stronger; its influ- 
ence in the-legislatures has increas- 
ed; its political effectiveness has 
improved. The trade union move- 
ment is the strongest mass-based 

‘organized force against the Re- 
publican-Dixiecrat coalition. 

For some time, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and at their 
instigation, reactionary fronts ev- 
erywhere, have campaigned to: 


1. Supplement the Taft-Hartley 
Law with harsher, state anti-labor 
“right-to-work” laws, barring the 
union shop or any form of prefer- 
ence to union workers, Recently 
the 18th state was added to the 
“right-to-work” list, this time in- 
dustrial Indiana. 

2. Supplement the Taft-Hartley 
ban on union funds for political 
purposes with stiffer and more 
sweeping federal curbs On union po- 
litical action. Along with that they 
are campaigning for state laws pat- 


-terned after the iWnconsin Catlin 


law designed to prohibit unions 
from giving “anything of value” for 
state and local candidates. 

3. The line of this campaign is 
to picture labor to the public as a 
“monopoly,” as “racket ridden” and 
“boss-controlled” because of sup- 
port of Democrats and alleged dis- 
regard of the Republican minority 
in labor, The strategy of the anti- 
laborites holds that the greater the 
discredit heaped upon unions, the 
less effective theyll be on every 
front, and the better the set-up for 
new attacks upon them. 

* 

THE above approach has been 
fully followed by the Eisenhower 
administration and is an ingredient 
of its “New Republicanism.” Soon 
after Eisenhower took office, the 
Department of Justice established 
a special rackets department under 


the direction of Assistant Attorney 


Bit ‘ming News,’ Marth “26))""''* "1s "48 
+ met Aa b3 | 


and do it EFFECTIVELY. That 


LEKELMAKEDAASAA LIRA 


GEORGE MORRIS 


General Warren Olney III. This 


was a special department for find- 


ing everything that’s dirty in labor. 


so it could be prominently diplay- 
ed in public. 

A year before the 1956 election, 
as the campaign was getting into 
stride, the Wall Street Journal had 
this to say: 

“Labor croofs face new crack- 
down in 1956. Justice Department 
officials confide labor racketeering 
indictments now in the works will 
be ‘shockers.’ Assistant Attorney 
General Warren Olney figures the 
crackdown is ‘good politics’.” 

That gives the story in a nutshell. 
The federal government's interest 
in the field also prodded many dis- 
trict attorneys, in the business of 
hunting for labor racketeering, lest 
their laxness come under fire. Then 
came the special Senate commit- 
tee composed. of three McCarthy- 
ites (including Joe himself), two 
Southern racists, one “Eisenhower 
Republican” and only two whom 
labor endorsed, to do the “investi- 
gating.” 


Most people don’t even know. 


that the original purpose of the 
committee was to investigate why 
goods purchased by the govern- 
ment are rising in cost. Nor do they 
know that the official name of the 
McClellan Committee is “Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field.” 

When the investigation got under 
way, the management part was 
completely forgotten and it became 
known to the public as the com- 
mittee on “labor racketeering.” 

Only the men who take the 
bribes are displayed, but nothing 
is said of the equally criminal men 
who GIVE the fortes: 


¥* 


IN STATING the above, do we 
desire in any way to minimize the 
menace of racketeering in unions? 
By no means! We hold the union 
racketeer—the criminal as well as 
the “unethical” type-in utter con- 
tempt because he betrays~a trust 
placed in his by men and women 
who work for a living. He sells them 
out and discredits unionism. 

But in fighting labor racketeer- 
ing we must be sure we're not 
tricked into playing the game of 
the anti-labor racketeers. The ques- 
tion is HOW to fight racketeering, 


will be the subject of our article 
next week. 


* 2 — 
Versitorial 
Trip Tease 


(News note: Jet airliner has 
carried passengers across the 
U. S. in record time of 3 hours, 
48 minutes). 

This nation is shrinking quite 
fast, | 

Though once it was thought of 
as vast; 

This jet transportation 

Has changed the relation 
That space and time held in the 

past. : 


The future won’t stop what has 
started; 
We've folkways to blaze, yet 
uncharted. 
It's dreamed of by some 
That a time yet will come 
When we'll there before we 
have departed. 
(From Harrisburg, Pa., Eve-. 
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NEVER MENTION ROPE TO THE HANGMAN 


THEY caught a fabulous 
faker in a little Maine town 
the other day, says the United 
Press. His name, Ferdinand 
Demara, and he was a teach- 
of Latin at the 
local high 
school, weighed 
250 pounds, 
was tall, hand- 
some, enter- 
taining, a pop- 
ular figure. 

But he had 

faked his teach- 
ers license. He 
had never been 
to any college. 
His career resembled a romantic 
Dumas novel. Demara had de- 
serted from both the Army and 
Navy. _He’d been a deputy sheviff 
in Texas, then a Trappist monk in 
Rhode Island. He'd been an il- 
legitimate school teacher, but his 
peak came in the Korean War. 


Demara faked his way into the 
Canadian Navy, as surgeon, no 
less. He was soon in battle. The 
destroyer he was on picked up 
some casualties. Under a heavy 
bombardment, working in the cap- 
tain’s cabin with the most primi- 
tive equipment, “Doctor Demara 
opened: up the chest of a soldier 
and removed a bullet lodged next 
to the heart. 

The soldier recovered and the 
doctor went on to perform other 
such dramatic operations. Finally, 
“Life” magazine heard of him and 
gave him an America’s heros 7: 
est award—an article in “Life,” 
with nice pictures yet. But it was 
hard luck for Demara. The doctor 
whose name and medical diploma 
he had stolen read the piece, and. 
sicked the cops on the impostor's 
trail. So Demara had to go back 


to school teaching. 


Can you call such a person a 
swindler? No, he is rather a 
genius or a crackpot, or maybe 
both. He might have fitted in- 
to the Renaissance, when men were 
full,huniversal men, not specialized 
half-men. No, it isnt fair to put 
this 1emarkable, if unlicensed sur- 
geon into the cheating company 
of P. T. Barnum, Abe Ruef, Leland 
Stanford, John D. Rockefeller, De- 
fense Secretary Charles (Hound 
Dog) Wilson, and other such de- 
spoilers, fakers, parasites. 

* 

MOST DOCTORS are _legiti- 
mate, that is to say, they have 
degrees from medical schools. Are 
they more honest than this Cana- 
dian “surgeon”? Not at all. There 
are doctors you and I have met 
who are genuine, honest, unsel- 
fish healers. But the majority reg- 
ularly elect officials to run their 
trade union, the American Medi- 
cal Association, who are below par 
in human feeling. Everything is 
strictly cash with these cash reg- 
isters. Why? They are the guys, 
who in the name of-sacred “private 
enterprise,” put up such a fight 
that the U.S. government was 
stopped from giving every Amer- 
ican kid a free Salk shot against 
polio. 

The Canadian government did 
it, and there were almost no polio 

saths last year. 
fds died as usual. “Doctor” De- 


-ipare is a saint compared to such 


Ohteers in the death of children. 
Also, take the oil billionaires in 
Texas. For years, they have been 
scheming, plotting, subsidizing for 
fascism in America. They, and 
their eastern rivals, are scheming 
to grab the Arabian oil, even if 
it should bring on a Hell Bomb 
war. These ‘same fakers have 
spoken at many a boozy banquet, 
where their tears flowed and their 


they bragged of their -love for 
democracy. I-say that “Doctor” 
Demarn is pure a white lily com- 


In America the 


voices throbbed emotionally as 


maspuerading as‘ Lincoln atid: Jef: 


ferson. 

Fat men in block-long Cadillacs 
go rolling to the Ritz for lunch 
with the most expensive blonde 
money can buy. It is hard to tell 
them apart from a Wall Street op- 
erator, but they call thmselves 
“labor leaders,” save the mark. To 
me, “Doctor” Demara is a much 
more attractive and less danger- 
uos faker. What do you think? 

Or take the food monopolists. 
They. are made up of the very 
“best people.” They bathe, they 
go to church, they never beat their 
wives, or put arsenic in a dear 
friend's cocktail. Just the same, 
they rob the food of the Amer- 
ican worker ‘on a vast and ruth- 
less scale. Every week up goes the 
price of the food they monopolize. 
They steal a little more milk from 
the kids, another loaf of bread and 
pound of meat from the family. 
They don’t-even bother to apolo- 
gize. It is the American way of 
life, and everybody is supposed 
to love it and them. | 

They love America, they say, 
but is a cannibal love. Profit is 
their only love, their only father- 
land. 

* 

THERE'S an atmosphere of 
commercial lying and fakery. in 
America ‘so prevalent we are all 
used to it, as though we dwelt 
in a sewer for years, and no longer 
could smell anything. It makes 
one shudder to see how feebly 
the American often reacts to the 
great scandals that break out in 
government and business. 

How can they react when the 
facts are being suppressed? In 
the house of the hangman, it’s 
impolite to mention the word, 
rope. The great monopolies own 
all the. means of mass communi- 


wird OMA 
on 4 
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cation in America—TV, radio, the 
newspapers, the theatres and 
movies. So everything can be dis- 
cussed there but the one great fact 
of monopoly. 

How many Ameircans know, or 
care to know, that the foundation 
of the present boom is armament 
production? The monopolies reap 
fabulous protfis in the Hell Bomb 
era. If war should come from 
their racket, it will surprise many 
Americans, now fast asleep. They 
would never realize how they came 
to die, how they prepared for the 
Hell Bomb with their apathy. 

Yet how could they have known, 
when the monopolists kept the 

nth from them with the fiendish 
skill and planning of a Doctor 


One tries to find the answer to 
this terrible question. Is the vic- 
tim really to blame if his killer 
has ambushed him, and truth was 
kept from him, Eternal vigilance 
is. the price of liberty. It is also 
the price of living. What if a dru 
has been fed to the people an 
they can’t a 3 the vigil? | 

Anyway, 1 like this amiable, 
hard-working faker, “Doctor” Fer- 
dinand Demara. I like him better 
than I-do Charles (Hound Dog). 
‘Wilson or) Joe Blow, the ° labor 
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sh! Undercover Men at Work — 


The Case of the Stolen Garbage 


By JEAN KRCHMAREK 


SOME things you have to 
see to believe. But there are 
others so incredible that 
you have a hard time believ- 


ing them even after you ve 


seen them. 

Those of us who have tangled 
with the Department of Justice 

during the past several years 
have ‘had frequent experience 

with the latter category of un- 

believables. The stool pigeon, for 


(Jean Krchmarek is the wife of 
Anthony Krchmarek, one of six 
Ohio Communists convicted last 
year under the Smith Act. Their 
case is now on appeal. Mrs. 
Krchmarek’s true story, which 
follows, is just another in the 
hundreds of episodes of incred- 
ible harassment of progressive 
Americans by governmeat agen- 
cies). | 
1 


instance. You know what's go- 
ing to happen; you've read about 
it, you've heard about it, you 
think you are prepared for it. 
But you, really, aren't, and 
when you sit in the Federal Court 
and listen to the stool pigeon 
sell his soul for twenty-five dol- 
lars a day, plus expenses, you 
have a hard time believing it’s 
really happening. 
e 


BUT THE STOOL pigeon is, 
after all, only the star of a 
. Shadowy cast of players who do 
~ net enjoy his unique publicity. 
. You know, for example, that your 
phone is tapped. You know that 
you are followed from time to 
time. But you do not see the 
phone tapper, and the watching 
men lurk in the shadows of 
bushes and doorways. They pre- 
fer to remain annonymous, and 
you rarely meet one face to face. 


It takes a whole army to com- 
pile your dossier, to comb your 
past, invade your present, and 
to write the script for the stool 
pigeon. You think. you have a 
private life? Your boss has been 
visited, your doctor, your neigh- 
bor, your old grandmother in 
Paducah. But you know all this. 
I knew it. I thought I was inured. 

I thought so, until we saw with 
our own eyes the ultimate in the 
invasion of privacy. If anything 
can be fascinating in a repulsive 
sort of way, this is it. 

e 


EVERY MONDAY morning 
Wwe see our very garbage—the 
orange peels and coffee grinds, 
the discarded cartons. and the 
assorted unmentionable et cet- 
eras, being carefully culled. The 
collection of the garbage is 
routine until it has been dumped 
into the city truck, 


’ Then the regular collectors 
are jomed by another man, un- 
der whose supervision they must 
paw through the putrescense of 
a week’s decaying accumulation. 
Various interesting items are ex- 
tracted therefrom, deposited in 
a* cardboard box, and whisked 
away in a special car which has 
been standing by. 

You see it, but you don’t be- 
lieve it. Nevertheless, it happens 
week after week. Luckily, for 
the sake of the collectors, it is 
winter. The garbage can is tem- 
porarily free of the ubiquitous 
maggot. But you pale as you re- 
call the contents of last week’s 
leavings. The dead rat which 
your cat obligingly deposited 
Outside the screen, door. The 
contents of a most putrid can of 
fish which someone neglected to 
return to the refrigerator on 
time. And the unmentionable et 

Slow though you may be to 
_ rise to. righteous indignation, 
some place you have to draw the 
line. So, if they want to follow 


ou, all right: Much may 

en Likewise, the Boon: 
phone: They hear fascinating 
conversations, the general tenor 
a which is “Hey,\ Ma" where: 
~d@da you put my gym pants?”. 
They visit the neighbors. Let 


eg d Oey, | 


& 


> ' 


ae 


them. You are only outraged in 
a general, rather than ‘a personal 
way. You mutter about the tax- 
payers money and you come 
up with some fine ideas about 


how the federal budget could be 


cut. 
- 


“BUT WHEN it comes to the 
ag can, this is the end. I 
rmly believe that all men are 
endowed by the creator with 
certain unalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty and the 
sanctity of his garbage can. 

Not only that, it’s unconstitu- 
tional. I think I have a case at 
law. “The right of people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, 
papers and effects, against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated .. .”, it 
says there. My garbage can, I 
maintain, is one of niy effects, 
and the search of its contents 
and the seizure of ‘same, entirely 
unreasonable. 

I am torn between filing a tax- 
payers suit and buying an. in- 
cinerator. On the other hand, 
there is a certain justice in just 
letting the situation go on. 

Abraham Lincoln once said 
something to the effect that 
every man gets out of life just 
about what he wants to get out 
of it. And I can’t help speculat- 
ing about the private life of the 
well. dressed man, carefully 
gloved, who steps out of the 
shiny black car, and becomes a 
scavenger. 


new heights?: Only the future can 
provide the answer. The recent 
Communist convention marked. a 
beginning—but only a beginning— 
in the task of regeneration. Before. 
there could be a future for the 
Communists, they first had to face 
up to the‘reality of their present. 
They had to examine its meaning, 
assess the cause of their decline 
and determine the path toward new 
vitality and growth. This the recent 
convention did. 

For nearly a year before the Feb- 
ruary convention sharp controversy 
had raged within the party over the 
nature and cause of past errors and 
what to do about them. This con- 
troversy was made all the more 
acute a the shocking revelations 
from the socialist countries which 
underlined the folly of past uncriti- 
cal attitudes toward those countries 
and toward other Communist 
parties. 

Virtually everybody agreed that) 
in the decade after World War II 
the party had put itself way out in 
left field. That is, its political esti-| 
mates exaggerated the negative and 
understated the positive, and its tac- 
tical proposals were mostly too far 
ahead of where all but a tiny mi- 
nority of the American people were 
ready to go. This is what is called 
left sectarianism, which has plagued 
the American Marxist movement 
since its origin in the 19th Century. 

* * 


THERE was also general agree- 
ment that these left sectarian errors 
had hel the reactionary forces 
isolate the party from the masses 
of the American people during the 
period when cold war hysteria and 
McCarthyism were riding high: 

But there were sharp differences 
among Communist leaders and 
members over the extent and na- 
ture of the leftist errors, over the 
degree to which the party was men- 
aced by tendencies in the opposite 
direction, and over what changes 
needed to be made in party struc- 
ture, program, policies and tactics. 

The section on the party in the 
convention's main resolution opens 
with a discussion of the party’s 
achievements during this difficult 
period in the fight for civil liberties, 
Negro rights, peace, and in labor’s 
economic struggles. Then follows 
a discussion of the errors made in 
the fight for peace and against the 
fascist danger. 


IT WAS in regard to the nature 
of the errors that the greatest con- 
troversy developed at the conven- 
tion. Finally agreement was reach- 
ed on the following: : 

“In our struggle for.a mass pol- 
icy we base ourselves on the follow- 
ing Marxist-Leninist propositions: 

“a) that both left sectarianism 
and right opportunism have objec- 
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WHEN. IM,.WRONG LLL ADMIT.IT=.... 
(MNEVER WRONG!” 


‘circumstances makes one wonder 


CP. Resolutions Sought Way 
To Restore Unity and Influence 


we A. B. MAGIL 
(This is the final article in a series of three on the Communist Party convention). 


WILL the American Communists be able to find their way back to the high- 
‘road of American social and political life, trail-blazing again as in the past? Can they be- 


come a socialist yeast within the working class, helping to raise the. people's struggles to 


tive roots in reality—in, the system 
under which we live; | 

“b) that the struggle must be 
conducted on both fronts, with the 
main emphasis against that which 
threatens the Marxist line of our 
party at the given moment. 

“The most important mistakes 
made in the period under review 
were left sectarian _in character. 
These left sectarian mistakes in the 
context of sharp attacks against the 
party are the main reason for the 
unprecedented degree to which it 
was possible for big business and its 
political representatives to isolate 
the party. 

“To end its isolation and expand 
its mass work, the main task of the 
party today is to overcome com- 
pletely the influence of left sec- 
tarian estimates, policies and tac- 
tics in all fields of work. 


“In the process of carrying out 
the main task the party must 
struggle against existent right op- 
portunist tendencies, combatting 
them at all times. This is especially 
necessary in view of the extremely 
sharp turn which the party is now 
making in many of its basic poli- 
cies. The necessary struggle against 
right opportunist errors must be 
carried on in such a way as not 
to weaken the main task.” 

* 

ONE of the convention resolu- 
tions that provides important guide- 
lines for comatting left sectarian 
tendencies, as well as for advanc- 
ing the perspective of an eventual 
united movement for socialism, is 
the one on Social Democracy. 
There is no space to summarize the 
fertile ideas in this resolution, but 
suffice it to say that it projects a 
new positive—yet critical—approach 
to those groupings that constitute 
the American counterpart of what 
is known in. Europe as Social 
Democracy. These are primasily 
certain rightwing trade union lead- 
ers, rightwing Socialists and certain 
liberal forces. 

Another resolution of the great- 
est importance was the one on the 
struggle for Negro freedom as the 


key to strengthening American 
democracy. This examines both the 
achievmeents and errors of the 
Communists in this field, discusses 
forms and methods of struggle, and 
presents a° program of action for 
the support of Communists and all 
other progressive Americans. : 
RR 

A MAJOR issue in the months of 
discussion prior to the convention 
was bureaucracy and the undemo- 
cratic practices that had grown up 
in the Communist Party. Many 
members blamed the basic organi- 
zational principle of all Commu- 
nist parties, democratic centralism; 
others insisted that the principle it- 
self was valid and necessary, but 
had been wrongly applied, with too 
much emphasis on centralism and 
too little on democracy. 

The new party. constitution | 
adopted by the convention retains 
the essence of democratic central- 
ism, but considerably modifies its 
application so as to give greater au- 
thority to the lower bodies, provide 
for the involvement of the rank and 
file in policymaking, and guarantee 
the right of criticism and dissent. 
In this writer’s opinion, on the score 
of democracy, the new Communist 
constitution bears favorable com- 
parison with the constitution of any 
trade union or any other organi- 
zation in the country. 


All this is only a brief and hasty 
summary of the achievements of a 
convention which attracted nation- _ 
wide attention and was described * 
by eight non-Communist observers 
as “democratically conducted.” 

However, the question still re- 
mains: was this convention prolog 
or epilog? The reactionaries who 
hoped that the party would emerge 
divided like ere * — into — 
parts were 5s isappointed. 
Nevertheless, real unity around the 
convention decisions: still has to be 
achieved. And the fight to rebuild 
the Communist Party, to win for 
it important influence among the 
American workers, to make it an 
effective force for peace, democ: 
racy and socialism has just begun. 


AMERICAN FLYER 


(Continued from Page’ 7) 


year on the dictator’s behalf, and 
is still on the payroll. 
I do not mean to imply that all 


or any of the above named have 
base motives for serving Trujillo. 
I only raise the question of the 
propriety of their serving in a ca- 
pacity- to lend respectability to a 
regime which plots and carries out 
murders of American citizens and 
guests. 
* 


A NUMBER of other peculiar 


if there are Trujillo agents or sym- | 
pathizers employed by the U. S. 
Government. Let me give an ex- 
ample. On Sept. 7, 1956, German 
Ornes, Dominician editor, and his 
American wife applied for U. S. 
visas when they found the dic- 
tators wrath turned upon them. 
Mr. Ornes was called in and con- 
fronted with a membership card in 
his name in the Partido Socialista’ 
Popylar, the Dominician Commu- 
nist Party, dated 1944, Fortunately 
for Mr. and Mrs. Ornes, Mr. 
Ornes remembered that it was’ not 
until 1946 that the Partido So- 


But the couple’s troubles did not! 
end with this ‘farcial’ frameup. A 
number of weeks passed and still 
‘no visa from the U. S. Embassy. 
‘The delay conveniently gave time. 
for Trujillo to trump up a case 
which would be grounds for a 
ing Mr. Ornes a visa under the 


McCarran-Walter Act.-Mr, Ornes 


was charged by %the ‘Dotniniéayt 


‘cialista Popular received its name.} 


th. ‘embarsiennent} 


paper. The lapse of time after the 
patently false charge of commun-. 
ism -inevitably leads one to sus- 
pect an element of collusion be- 
tween some U. S. officials and the 
Dominican regime somewhere 
along the line. 


U. S. private investments in the 
Dominican Republic currently run 
to about $90 million. The follow- 
ing companies have sizeable opera- 
tions: the South Puerto Rico Sugar 
Co.; Aloca; Barium Steel Corp.; 
Pepsi-Cola; Coca-Cola; Canada 
Dry; Pan American Airways; Lock- 
point Pipe Co.; Ambassador Hotels; 


‘William Pawley is doing mineral 


exploitation and acting as adviser 
to the government on mining mat- 
ters. 


Among the questions Congress 
ought to probe should be the mat- 
ter of who in the government and 
the — companies considers 
Trujillo’s interests uppermost. It 
should investigate if someone in the 
‘Embassy or in the Justice Depart- 
ment -worked improperly in the 
Ornes’ visa case. It should try to: 
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About Things Personal and Human 


WALTER LOWENFELS 


KEEP IT simple, person- 
al, human, down to earth, 
yan say when I ask them 

r 


criticism about this col- 


umn. 


Ah, my friends—that’s the 
hardest thing—to be simple and 
- human. It’s so much easier to 
be grandiosie. 

Honesty, I once wrote, hon- 
esty is a technique. The simplest 
writers in ‘the 
world are the 
| Se masters— 

omer, Tu Fu, . 

the Chinese 

poet of the 8th 

century, Dante 

whose lan- 

guage had. the 

simplicity of a 

child, Villon, 

the French 

vagabond who made his ballads 
in the shadow of the hangman's 
noose—Chancer . . . Whitman, 
who fought all his life against 
poesey and rhetoric and some- 
' times won out, ... 

One problem about writing in 
a down-to-earth human way is 
that you cannot be weepy. Ring 
Lardner, the short story writer 
who died a few years ago after 
having made baseball popular in 
humorous stories about an “il- 
literate” player— Ring Lardner 
may be ranked some day with 
Aristophanes, the Greek satirist. 


leaps bounding across our Own 

woods. | 
However, what I really want- 

ed to get today was the little 


animals who are very close to. 
us here in the woods—moles,. 


mice and squirrels. The moles, 
the dogs to take care of. He will 
be out strolling with you... sud- 
denly he starts to burrow as if 
he had struck a gold mine—but 
all he has scented is a mole. 

The mice, the cat takes care 
of—not that she has to be such 
a good mouser—just having her 
around seems to be bad news 
that gets around quickly in the 
mouse world. 

It is, however, the squirrels 


whom we have not yet learned | 
City: people know | 


to master. 
squirrels from feeding them in 
the’ park or~ watching them 
scamper up and down .- trees. 
Really to appreciate a squirrel 
you have to live with him in the 
country and share with him, or 
her, your precious food. 
7 


NOT THAT the squirrels sit 


NEW COMET TO 


BRUSSELS. — This April the 


world will be able to see with the 


naked eye a brilliant star-like comet 
moving majestically through the 


heavens. 

M. Roland, its oo-discoverer, is 
$3 and the table tennis champion 
of Belgium. 

Last November Roland and his 
wife, Ghislaine, who is the Belgian 
woman's table tennis champion, 
took part in the Yugoslav interna- 
tional championships. They were 
invited to continue on ‘to the Hun- 
garian championships. 

“But the revolt was raging in 
Budapest so we ended our tour in 
Belgrade and came on back home,” 
Roland said. 

“I thought that since I was back 
in Brussels I might as well go back 


wht 
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BE VISIBLE 


to work nad I showed up at the 
laboratory Nov. ‘15, somewhat 
earlier than scheduled. That very 
day my chief, Simon Arend, saked 
me to examine a photograph of the 
sky taken the night of Nov. 8.” ' 

Roland, who started at the Roy- 
al Observatory as a calculator five 
years ago, began checking the pho- 
tograph for anything out of the 
ordinary. 

“Forty-five minutes later,” he 
said, “I was pretty sure I had fo- 
cated an unknown comet on the 
picture. I rushed back to Arend 


IN APRIL 


German astronomers carefully 
checked photographs they had 
taken even earlier. The path of the 
comet was thus tra back to 
summer of 1956, and through an 
international exchange of informa- 
tion it was possible to establish its 
route. 

The Arend-Roland comet is the 
only one of the eight discovered 
in the past year- which will be vis- 
ible to the naked eye. This April 
it will attain its perihelion—closest 
approach to the sun. 

“By that time in April,” Roland 
with a touch of paternal pride, 


and a, “ag we started. working 
frantically, verifying and checking 
it thoroughly, and soon there was’ 
no doubt left.” . | 

The Arend-Roland comet had | 


taken its place in astronomy. st 


“it will be as brilliant as the big 
stars. I figure it will be set vis- 


‘ible in the southern hemisphere, 


but observatories all over the world 
will be able to study it.” 


down at the table with us. They | 


are too polite for that. Nor are 
they brash enough to use the 
front door. 

A squirrel seems to find his 
way around. 


deep locked chest, we find. a 
storehouse of nuts tucked away— 
sure sign that our friend squirrel 
has been there. 

The significant point about a 


We never knew it | 
until Jater, when—in some dark | 


relief, 


Sr 


A section of. New York’s Union Square on March 6, 1930. One hundred and ten thousand attend- 
ed. Throughout the country, one and a quarter million demonstrated for 


March 6: When the Jobless Marched 


unemployment insurance and 


P 4 


land asked for a permit to march;five of us, but we reached only 


By ISRAEL AMTER | 
it ito City Hall to place the demands|as far as Broadway. There the 
IN November, 1929, I re-| before the City Admunistration:;mounted police and police on foot, 
turned to New York to be- | Thus we attempted to exercise theftogether with a host of “dicks,” 
come the New York district; "ight to petition the government} moved against the crowd of work- 


squirrel is not the food he 
gathers outside and leaves in 
ery care—that wouldn’t be so 
ad. The squirrel seems to be 
a Communist, takes it for grant- 


One of my favorite passages in 
all literature is the a of 
Aristophanes’ play, The Archan- 


ians. What writer but Lardner 


or redress of grievances, as guar-|ers. They swung their clubs and - 


could approach it today. .. .? 


Athenian citizens have been 
summoned to the Square to hear 


the report of the Ambassadors | 
who have returned from an ex~ ; 


pensive peace mission to the 
Persians. 

One Honest Citizen is pro- 
voked by the involved and tricky 
stories of the Ambassadors, and 
the account of the money they 
spent. . ... 

“Look,” he says to the Am- 
bassadors, “if you can’t make 

ace for all of Athens, take this 
five drachma, go back and make 
a little peace just for me, m 
wife, and our three children. . . . 

Aristophanes is not a “classic,” 
for some literary reason that only 
professionals understand. Aristo- 
phanes was onthe ball 2,500 
years ago, spoofing some Ath- 
enian general's “Eisenhower Doc- 
trine.” | 

Being simple and down to 
earth is not shetayl just a matter 
of being human. There is, for ex- 
ample, the animal world. 

Out here where we live in the 
South Jersey pine barrens, we 
are very close to the wasps,. the 
ticks, the flies, the mosquitoes, 
the foxes, the deer, the chickens— 
and my goodnes—don’t forget 
the ants! . 

* 

WE'RE ONLY two hours from 
New. York—an hour from Phila- 
delphia, yet we are five miles 
from the nearest newsstands or 
grocery store. sd 

The backwoods nature of a 
large part of the East has al- 
ways struck me -— particularly 
when you are traveling through 
the Western farm belt. 

In lowa every inch is built up, 
carefully groomed and staal 
It is in the East where much 
land is worthless for farming or 
grazing, that you are really in 
the backwoods. _ 

In the hunting season—De- 
cember—our : area is thronged 
with red-hated shooters _ who 
bring home “meat—” the local 
slang for deer. South Jersey is 
one of the deer’s favorite haunts. 


During and -after a cold winter, 


the deer come out of, hiding at 
night and nibble away the grass, 
the strawberry plant, anything 


“>t 
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their teeth on. We. 


> > 


ed that just as you are free to 
eat his hidden nuts—he is free to 
eat anything of yours he can get 
his teeth into. | 

Here, for instance, as I type, 
is a box of dog biscuits standing 


in my desk. From the front, it 


has the fresh spick and span 
appearance of a package on a 
shelf. Turn it around. .. . There 
you will see a neat hole—about 
two inches long, five inches high. 

Put your hand inside the box— 
you will find it completely 
empty—not a crumb left. Friend 
Squirrel has gotten there just 
before you were going to feed 
the dog! 

There is a balance in nature, 
as everyone knows—although, 
like Alice in Wonderland, we 
sometimes forget whether cats 
eat bats or bats eat cats. How- 
ever, it may not be known in the 
city, but snakes eat squirrels. 

Being a city slicker, I didn’t 
know it, and now I am thinking 
of advertising for a snake to 
come and live with us. ... 

* 

AFTER we had moved in 
here a few yeats ago I heard a 
scream from the woodpile. It 
was my best friend and 
was my Best Friend and Sever- 
est Critic: “Hurry! Theres a 
snake here. . 

This is not the famous story 
where the wife charms the snake 
and the husband asks, amazed: 
“Darling—we have been married 
thirty years and you never told 
me you were a snake charmer.” 

“But darling—you never asked 
me!” 


cabin with an axe to bravely at- 
tack a harmless and beautiful 


water snake and leave it squirm- 


ing and dying. 
_ Next day I show the. corpse 


_of our snake to our neighbor. 


“What-did you want to kill 
him for? He’s harmless—just likes 
to catch rabbits and squirels. . : . 
Now you are likely to have 
squirrels around the place. . . .” 


So, bit by bit, we learn to be 
human out here in the country, 
ose actu to live with our neigh- 

ors, including the reptile king- 
dom. If any reader has a five 


or six foot water snake he doesn't. rong! 
_ »}the demonstration’ on’ ‘the - 
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‘and jobs to be provided by both 


'March 6. The purpose of these 


In our story, I run out of our. 


organizer of the Communist 


‘Party. Hoover was President 
‘at the time. 


stock exchange. On the basis of 
conditions existing in the United 


States and abroad, we Communists ' 


had predicted that a crisis was 
upon us. Hoover declared the 
economy sound. But suddenly in 
October the crash came, and mil- 
lions of workers and farmers faced 
starvation. 

The Communists immediately 
got on the job. We mobilized the 
workers and put up demands to 
ease the growing critical situation. 
We demanded immediate relief 


federal and state governments; that 
there be no evictions Or foreclos- 
ures; and we called for unemploy- 
ment and social insurance. We at 
once took steps to organize the 
Unemployed Councils. 


Councils grew up in every part 
of the country. They. mushroomed 
right out of the soil. Day after 
day more thousands of workers 
were thrown out of their jobs. 
Starvation was growing. This ap- 
parently. was to be the worst crisis’ 
that capitalism had suffered at any 
time in its history. 

At the beginning of February, 
1930, the National Committee of 
the Communist Party called for 
nation - wide. demonstrations on 


‘demonstrations was to make a co- 
‘ordinated national demand for 
‘jobs and relief, for unemployment 
and social insurance. : 

The employed and unemployed 
workers were stirred. Trade unions 
pledged their support to the de- 
<i raised by the Communist 


Party. 
* 


ON MARCH 6, there was a 
tremendous outpouring of workers 
in all parts of the country. One 
hundred and ten thousand in New 
York, a hundred thousand in De- 
troit, and thousands more in other 
cities. Throughout the country 
the press tried to rouse the fears 
Lof the American people that a rev- 
olution was coming to the U.S. — 

In New York the demonstration 
was held in Union Square. 
had received permission ; to , h 
u 


was coming and would soon be)... oted. | 


rof five consult with the then Police 
Commiissioner Whalen, who at the 


er 
[~ 
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Foster shouted, “Lets. 
| Fong shouted, Le 
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anteed by the Constiution. But 
the Mayor at that time, Mavor 


mit. : 

On Union Square the huge’ 
crowd spilled over into the park. 
Three speakers’ platforms were 


There were no loudspeakers in 
those days and three meetings had 
to be held simultaneously. William 
Z. Foster spoke at the central plat-' 
form, Robert Minor at Fourth 
Avenue, and I at Broadway. | 


All of-us presented the demands, 
which had been endorsed at jn- 
numerable unemployed and union 
meetings and were unanimously 
alicia’. At the Square we held 
only a short meeting. ~ Then we 
told the crowds that the City Ad- 
ministration had refused us a per-| 
mit for the march to City Hall. 
We proposed that a deleatin 


moment was in a small temporary 
shelter which had been erected 
on the Square. 

The proposal was adopted, Fos- 
ter, Minor and myself, Harry Ray- 
mond (the Daily Worker reporter), 
and another worker went to con- 
fer -with Commissioner Whalen. 
Police opened a lane for us to: 
the hut. Before we were allowed) 
to enter, however, we were frisked 
by detectives. As we entered the 
hut, we saw Whalen agin. 
there, ashen-faced, with his hane 
in his pocket, unquestionably hold-| 
ing a revolver. And of course he’ 
was surrounded by detectives. 

7 * 

FOSTER acted: as spokesman 
for the’ group, and. presented the| 
single demand that we be permit-; 
ted to march to City Hall. There}. 
was a little discussion on the ques-| 
tion, but Whalen categorically re- 


; 


asked: 

“Well, what do you: intend to; 
do?” back seer 
“We returned to our. platforms. 
Foster made a report of what had 
happened. He then asked the 
crowd what we should do. - : 

“Shall we march?” The answer 
was a roar—“YES!” . 

‘Then with a-sweep of his hand, | 


Wat) - ‘thel 


ae a! ot 
L ty h, 


blackjacks, and tried to break up 
the lines. We in the front ranks 


In October, 1929,)Walker, and Police Commissioner|were pushed in all directions. 
there was a.terrific break on the|Grover Whalen denied us the per- Scores of mounted cops, held in 


reserve on 18th St., were thrown 
into action. The march was broken 
up. Nonetheless, thousands of 
the unemployed made their way 
to City Hall, which was surround- 
ed by a cordon of police. 


In advance, we, the committee 
of spokesmen, had decided to get 
to City Hall come what may. In 
case the march was broken up, 
we had previously agreed to meet 
at a certain place. We met, and 
decided to make an attempt to 
present our demands- to Mayor 
Walker in a different way. We 
allowed sufficient time-for thou- 
sands of workers to reach City 


Hall, we knew that they would — 


march with or without permit, 
even though their ranks might be 
disorganized. Then the four of us 
(the fifth man was lost in the shuf- 
fle). walked over to Mail ;St., and 


told one of the cops who surround-. 


= 


ed City Hall, that we wanted to -— 


see the Mayor. 

He told us.to wait a moment, 
and came back with a sergeant 
who marched us across the park 
toward City Hall. But we did not 
notice the patrel wagon standing 
on City Halt Souda: As soon as 
we got into the grounds, police 
surrounded us, shoved us into the 
patrol wagan, and hurried us away 
even before the crowd saw us. 

* 


THE SMASHING of the dem-_. 


onstration by the’ police and the 
arrest of its leaders caused wide- 
spread indignation, not only — 
the unemployed but among a 
sections 0 population, 
Similar actions were taken 
against the unemployed on that 
famous..Marech the 6th in many 
parts of the country. But the un- 


fused to give in. Then Whalen’ employed councils. continued to 
| grow. And that is the reason that 


unemployed workers receive un- 
employment compensation today. 
° . >. 


(This account of an historic 
‘New York City jobless demon-. 
_ gation is taken from an unpub- 
lished paper by th. late Israel 
_ Amter, for many years a work- 
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You Can Have It 


on the 
scoreboard 


—~by lester rodney. 


YOU DON’T WRITE MUCH about the fights any- 
more, someone said recently, how come? \ 


I guess I don’t at that. 


To be honest about it, and 


maybe lose a few friends, the truth is I no longer like the 
fights. Haven't for some time. Except for the occasional 


big championship fight, I rarely 
even follow who's fighting who 
any more, who the “TV” fight- 
ers are on Wednesday and Fri- 
day nights. Probably havent 
switched on half a dozen TV 
fight in the last two years. Not 
even too fond of the thought of 
my children tuning in prize 
fighting on TV, and be just as 
happy if they didn’t. For me, I'd 
rather see a one sided big 
league baseball game on a windy 
afternoon, any time. 

I guess the process of dislike 
for what they call prize fighting, 
which is after-all two men try- 
ing the best they can to hurt 
each other and knock each other 
into insensitivity for a living, for 
the entertainment of others, and 
the profits of others, began about 
seven years ago at ringside. 
Then I saw within a few weeks 
time a boy named Carmine Vin- 
go battered near to death and 
carted to the hospital when he 
had been out on his feet for two 
rounds, with people screaming 
“Stop It”. 

A little later I saw a young 
man named Laverne Roach done 
to death in the St. Nick ring. 
I say done to death because he 
had a brain injury after having 
been mismatched as a raw tyro 
with Marcel Cerdan, who knock- 
ed him down seven times in one 
round, was talked back out of 
retirement and this very night 
at St. Nick complained of head 
pains before the fight. After that 
there was Georgie Flores killed 
in the Garden by a horrified 
young Roger Donohue. Flores 
had been knocked out twice: in 
one month just before this fight. 

Let's face it. Commercial prize 
fighting is an ugly racket. It is 
illegal in this eountry for some- 
one to arrange for two roosters 
to attack each other, but young 
men may—for others’ profits. 


o co ue 


THERE IS rationalizing about 
there being danger in any sport, 
about there being danger in 
crossing the street, etc., etc. But 
this is pretty feeble. In other 
sports it is accidental. Once you 
sit and watch a young man you 


have recently chatted with blud- 
geoned to death or infirmity in 
a lighted arena before thousands 
of witnesses, you ought to be 
jolted out of the acceptance of 
it which has grown up over the 
years. Ordinary _ sensitivities 
which can become dulled from 
watching and composing prose 
about countless fights over the 
years should come back to life. 

No, nobody has just been 
killed in the ring that I know 
of, but why should not the feel- 
ings be as strong and het now 


as then? The sport is the same 


and it can happen again. Even 


_if nobody gets killed for a while, 
‘many are getting permanently 


huri. 


‘_ I mean fighting is really one 


hell of a way to make a living. 


<= —You-get enmeshed in the tech- 
ue, in the rising and falling of - 


n 
fighters, the development .of po- 


hearings, 


tential, disappointments, and 
let’s face it, the excitement of 
the elemental sight itself. You 
say that with all that’s wrong, 
the brutal and sordid commer- 
cial fight ring still often holds 
out the only hope of dough for 
those who go into it, some out- 
look fr expressing their possibil- 
ities. All true enough. Yet it is 
still young Americans standing 
in a little square pounding the 
brain, sight and health out of 
oe other as effectively as pos- 
sible. 


How far really since the fifth 
century, when Greeks and Rom- 
ans pounded each other with the 
thonged and weighted caestus, 
studded with points of iron? 
Sure, today there is a leather 
glove, rules, a ringside doctor. 
But the muscled fist inside the 
glove also gashes the features, 
cuts the eyes, draws blood. It 
smashes nose cartilage, deadens 
weakens the brain, 
blinds the eye and sometimes 


even kills. 
e + oe 


YES, THERE IS skill and ex- 
citement in the boxer who 
AVOIDS punishment like a ma- 
tador, but the Benny Leonards 


were always rare and seem to 
be getting rarer these days of 
filling the yawning TV maw 
with fighters of any or no ability 
and training. (“But the beer 
money is in the bank, get an- 
other fighter in there, anyone!”). 
And because this is all for 
money, for a living, and not 
really -for sport, the few_ really 
skilled ones keep fighting ‘when 


the skill has gone and they too 


begin to get the damaging ac- 
cumulating blows. 


What a sight was the paunchy 
Leonard, long after his retire- 
ment as an undefeated champ, 
coming back and being freely 
punched by rough young anta- 
gonists who couldn't have hit 
him in the backside with a pad- 
die in his prime. Was the sight 
of Joe Louis, the greatest heavy- 
weight champ of them all, fight- 
ing ineffectively long past his 
prime an edifying one, one for 
“the glory of sport” as they say? 

Sure there are some like Sug- 
ar Ray Robinson who become 
so tremendously outstanding. 
against the field, so fully master 
of all the fistic arsenal that their 
very offensive perfection be- 
comes a defense and they go 
through their prime without seri- 
ous hurt. But how many Sugar 
Rays are there? How about the 
party of the second part in ther 


with him absorbing his lethal 


punishment? And then the buz- 
zards get him back in so he is 
finally cuffed around by Ithe 


‘Gene Fullmers. 


No, it's no good. Top to bot- 
tom. I’m not even talking about 


the racketeers who infest the 
games. Just the thing itself.’ 


Fighting for money. 
° e e 
ALWAYS AT RINGSIDE I 
haye observed the faces of some 
in the expensive seats. They are 


Dodgers ‘Scare’ 


_ 


Spor 


Bucs 


See Champs Repeating on Pitching, 5th for Themselves 


The Pittsburgh Pirates should 
get out of the “second division 
woods” this season. In the 
opinion. of their general man- 
ager, Joe L. Brown, but he 
doesn’t. think there is a club in 
sight that can beat the Brook- 
‘lyn Dodgers. 

The Pirates, who haven't fin- 
ished in the. first division since 
1948, are “ready to. start roll- 
ing,” Brown predicted, “but I 
can’t see any club beating the 
Dodgers because of their fine 
young pitching.” 

Brown’s field manager, Bobby 
Bragan, agreed with him. 

“Brooklyn scares you in all 
ways,” Bragan chimed in. “Mil- 
waukee scares you only with its 
pitching, Cincinnati only with 


its hitting. 

“That's why I'm going along 
with Joe and picking the Dodg- 
ers to repeat. 

While. Brown figured that 
“fourth place is the best we can 
hope for,” Bragan insisted the 
Pirates could finish higher “if 
we get some breaks.” 

“Any club good enough to 
finish in the first division, and 
the. Pirates definitely are, can 
f° all the way if it gets enou 

reaks,” Bragan declared. “If 
we had more power and more 
ecg depth we could beat 
them all.” 


Both Brown and _ Bragan 
pointed to the Pirate outfield 
as the “soundest part of the ball 
club.” 

“But our three outfielders hit 
only 26 home runs among 


them,” Bragan pointed out, add- 
ing that the total is three less 
than any of the regular Cincin- 
nati outfielders hit last season. 
Gus Bell hit 29, Wally Post 36 
and Frank Robinson 38. 

Bob Clemente hit seven for 
the Pirates, Bill Virdon ei 
after he was obtained for 
Cardinals and Lee Wails 11. 

“There's .no question but 
what we lacked the long ball so 
far as our outfielder was con- 
cerned last season,” Brown said. 
“But they should do better this 
year. 


“Maybe if Dale Long at 
first, Frank Thomas at third 
and Danny Kravitz behind the 


plate can hit the long one for 
us, we can make up for our lack 
of outfield hitting power.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 


one of the four sessions—“Alexan- 
der Hamilton High School, Wes- 
tinghouse Vocational, Holy In- 
nocent, St. Francis Prep, Manual 
Training High, Eastern District, 
Bishop — Grady Voca- 
tional, Adelphi Academy, St. 
Leonards. ... 

Other times, other groups— 
Flatbush Jewish Center, Ki- 
wanis, Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation, 72nd Precinct Police Ath- 
letic League, Knights of Pythias, 
Holy Innocent Church League, 
Long Island University, Pace 
Institute, mames of boys clubs 
one after another, Bisons, Sparks, 
Caytons.... 

“You see how 
used,” the man said. 

* 


BEFORE GOING to the Par- 
ade Grounds we phoned Stark's 


office where assistant Leonard 
Stavisky said the Council presi- 
dent was very concerned about 
kids having a place to play ball 
that thé ervisoned stadium 
would only take 11 of the 39 
acres, and he would be for build- 
ing “even more fields’ some- 
where else. Where? “Maybe in 
Prospect Park, on the level 
ground there,” was the answer. 
(The picnickers would LOVE 
that!). 

Out at the grounds them- 
selves, it didn’t take young ball- 
players long to laugh sophisticat- 
edly at these attempts to soften 
the blow. “Sure,” said a member 


the area is 


PARADE GROUNDS — 


of the Bushwick High team, 
“they say 11 acres for the Sta- 
dium first, then they'll take the 
rest for parking,” 


“Where's they going to build 
all those other fields for us?” 
another asked, “And what hap- 
pers till they do?” 


The youngsters from the 
Ridgewood school, here to play 
Wingate High a pre-season prac- 
tice game, said they travel 40 
minutes each way after classes 
to use. a Parade Grounds dia- 
mond, “We take the train to 
Canal Street and the Brighton 
from there,” he grunted as he 
suddenly sprinted away *o his 
left and leaped to grab a fungoed 
line drive; with the sound of 
ball hitting glove unlike any 
other sound in the world, cer- 
tainly unlike that of a softball. 


For Wingate, two left-handed 
pitchers about 16 years old, one 
white, one Negro, were winding 


up and firing to a are 


catcher. Was there no kind o 
field, the reporter asked, * or 
near their school? 
“Nope, was the answer, 
“We've been yelling for one but 
well never get it.” 
* 


WHAT ABOUT the proposed 
plan to locate the Dodgers here? 


_ Some people, I told them, say 
‘that youngsters would rather 


keep the Dodgers from moving 
to Los Angeles than have a place 
to- play themselves. 

There was a snort. “I’m for 


—i. 


| 


_often the same, the impassive, 


the big-cigar-smoking, the fur- 
red and jeweled, jaded eyes 
coming to life only when some- 
one in the ring above starts get- 
ting befuddled, is hurt and in 
danger of worse hurt. 

So it was in 18th Century 


Britain, as civilization had ad- 


vanced to the point where bare 
knuckles, not caestus, were the 
weapons of face smashing. They 
were the patrons of the hired 
gladiators. The fighter Draugh- 
ton, it is told, finally turned to 
his backer, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and moaned “I cannot see 
my man, your highness. I am 
blind, not eaten 

ADVANCING civilization in 
New York ence outlawed. the 
ugly business: of punching and 
being punched for the profit of 
the leeches. It was. the tin box 
glamor mayor, Jimmy Walker, 
who brought it back. There is 
much money in it, and some 


- cushy commission jobs for the 


governor te al! Meanwhile 
the medical profession mulily 
informs us. that each er 
knocked down, snffere: a; brain 


hemmorhage and some degree 
of permanent damage, becomin 
worse as it adds up, that eac 
knockdown is actually a con- 
cussion of the brain. That’s med- 
ical testimony. Your own eyes 
show you the Vingos, Roaches, 
Flores, Baroudis blood smeared, 
sagging senselessly in pain and 
contusion, wide open targets for 
more and worse while the beer, 
cigarettes and razor blades are 
being peddled and the cash is 


being counted. 

I know there are many more 
important and better organized 
cruelties to get excited about. 


But since this is a sports col- | 


umn, and the man asked, I might 
as well say it all. For me 
I don't care if I never again see 
a prize fight. Maybe some day 
when the almighty buck. isn’t 
corrupting and degrading every- 
thing it touches, when there is 
real supervision of youngsters 
who enjoy sparring and boxing 
for the sport of it, it might be 
better. I: don’t-know, .. 5» © 


’ 
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At best, it’s a hell of a sport. 


the Dodgers,” a youngster said, 
“I mean I’m a fan. But I don’t 
want them coming here to build 
anything. They take all the ball 
fields away, after a while where 
are the Dodgers gonna get the 
players from?” 

“Mister,” another yo man 
explained to me as if I had been 
born 45 years ago, “when you 
get a chance to play in a ball 
game, you don't care about 

odgers, Giants, Yanks, Pirates 
Tigers or none of them until 
that game is over.” 

On another diamond, young 
infielders from New Utrecht 
High School of Bensonhurst 
were working on the pickoff 
play, going over the same fine 
point time after time, shouting, 
whirling, throwing, then estimat- 
ing what they could have done) 
better. 

“We take two busses to get 
here,” explained the manager, 


“Come here almost every day.” 
« 


A SPIKE-SHOED teenager 
carefully pummelled a little spit 


‘into the pocket of his mitt and 


wanted to know what was so 
wrong with Ebbets Field any- 
how. “They read about Mil- 
waukee so they suddenly need 
arking space,” he said, “That's 
for kee. What's wrong 
with afl the subways and busses 
for Ebbets Field, the IRT and 
BMT got lots of cars running. 
This isn’t Milwaukee.” 

“O'Malley won't go for «a 
Stadium here,” advised a young 
cynic, “Watch, he'll be mad at 
Stark. He wants that downtown 
deal because he’s a big stock- 
holder in the Long Island Rail- 
road and the city would build a 
new terminal for them in that 
deal.” 

One of the hi school 
coaches was pow “I hope 
not,” he said quietly, “It would 
kill high school baseball in- 


remember that fight. Why do you ~ 
think we did it? We're human 
Some of us got kids too. 


away.” ; Perey 
A block away. from Par 

ade Grounds, on the way to 

subway, we were a OCk- 
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By CARL WINTER 


DETROIT — When the United 
Auto Workers 16th international 
eonvention meets in Atlantic City 
eon April 7 to 13, more eyes than 
ever will be anxiously watching 
the proceedings. This union, one 
of America’s three largest labor 
organizations, has continued to 
grow. A host of new problems, 
plaguing the whole labor move- 
ment, have also been growing and 
working men and women in many 
other industries, as well as in auto, 
will be looking for a clue to effec- 
tive answers in what this generally 
progressive union says and does. 


Moreover, the election of officers 
and committeemen in over 1,000 
UAW locals is to begin within 
weeks. after this convention. There- 
fore, the performance of each lo- 
cal’s delegates will further be 
weighed in preparation for the 
voting on tickets with which these 
delegates may be associated. A 

review is thus to be expected of 


Speedup Will Be Key 
e at Coming 
_ Auto Union Parley 


ow an important sector of or- 
ganized labor proposes to meet the 
mounting difficulties of working 
and living under monopoly-domi- 
nated conditions 


PERHAPS INADVERTENTLY, | 
president George Romney of 
American Motors Corp. recently 
outlined the arena of the struggle 
that is shaping up. In an address 
to an American Bankers Associa- 
_. tion conference in Chicago on 

‘March 19, the former head 
Automobile Manufacturers 
ciation called for “reappraising) 
and providing further division of 
the nation’s social and ecohomic. 
power.” | 

“The major paradox of the auto- | 
mobile industry today,” he de- 


clared, “is this: through laws that) 
protect the competitive process,’ 
prices are subject to needed dis- 
cipline; meanwhile through laws 
promoting unrestricted concentra- 
tion of power, powerful unions 
are experiencing declining resist- 
ance to inflationery wage increases. 
This is legally and economically | 
absurd.” And he continued: “The 
problem is larger than just our in- 
‘dustry. It has become the major 
economic and political concern of! 
our day.” 3 | 

Stripped of bankers‘ and manu-, 


A 


increasing individual productivj 
while om Hose the work force 
20,000! | 

Similar tightening of pressures 
throughout the industry a6counts 
for the similarity of progfgm on 
which contending slates in the 4o- 
cals ran for election as convention 
delegates. Whether they were 
identified as pro-administration or 
opposition, most tickets called for 
a curb on speedup, for a shorter 
work week with no reduction in 
income -and for earlier retirement 
at increased pension -levels. 


If there has been a marked in- 
crease in upsets of candidates con- 
nected with incumbent UAW 
leaders, this should not be taken 
to foreshadow an impending up- 
heaval in the international. Some 
newspaper columnists have allowed 
the wish for factional dissension 
to be father to the thought that 
this is what will develop. 


Ad 
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avowed - enemies. Solidarity with 
other unions under attack is dic- 
tated by the present situation, 
rather than welcoming the in- 
quisitors and surrendering con- 
stitutional protection of the 5th 
amendment, as President Reuther 
did in his March 18 letter to Sen. 
McClellén. Perhaps better second 
thoughts will prevail after UAW 
members learn of the stand of 
such unions as the United Textile 
Workers, MESA (Mechanics Edu- 
cational Society of America) and 
the Patternmakers who have openly 
taken issue with George Meaney 
for his similar stand. — 
* 


DESPITE WIDESPREAD pub- 
licity about differences over a pro- 
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State Dept. Bars H-Widow 


Urging Ban on 
(Continued from Page 1) 
ese Foreign Office had announc- 
ed it welcomed the communique 
of the Eisenhower-Macmillan 
Bermuda talks, but that it was 
not satisfied with the passage 
saying test limitation agreements 
could not be effectively enforced 


now. 


It observed that the British- 
US agreement to register ad- 


vance notice of intended tests 


posed fifty-cent dues increase, this’ 
question will probably play a sub-| 
ordinate part in the convention. 
What most delegates and members 
are interested in is the service 
which their dues dollar will 
provide. 

They will gladly spend it for-a 
vigorous, democratic organization) 


that defends their needs. Knowing | 
the need to strengthen the union’ 
and defeat its opponents in their 
entrenched preserve, they would 
willingly finance a serious drive 
to organize the South. They would 
support expanded activities that 
help consolidate the unity of 


* 
ACTUALLY, the recent trend 
of election scoring by the “outs” 
over the “ins” in a number of im- 
portant locals pertends something) 
else. It reflects the deep unrest and 
resentment in the ranks over the 
deteriration of working conditions 
and union effectiveness. It reflects 
the anger of members and commit- 
teemen who repeatedly find them- 
selves balked by contract provi- 
sions giving management sole con- 
trol over production standards. 


These protests need to be 


tract changes, and to strengthen | 
the hand of the union, so as to) 
combat speedup and its destructive | 


consequences. 


Response to this mandate would, 
reassure the membership that its! 
union can and will tackle the prob-. 
ems of the laid-off workers and 
those on short-time. It would pro-| 
mote defense of every worker's) 
right to his job, in face of auto- 
mation and run-away moves by 
numerous plants. Immediate steps 
to fulfill the last convention's 
promise, that the “next objective” 
will be the shorter week withow a 
cut in earnings, will ‘undoubtedly. 


win united support of the entire! 


union and the rest of the labor 
movement. | 

* | 

BUT, AS THE UAW enters its 


white and Negro workers and end| 
shop discrimination, including the 
creation of an additional vice-| 
presidential post if necessary, to: 
assure election of Negro leaders 
at every - level. Such assurances 
would certainly remove the dues| 
issue form the field of factional 
exploitation. 

Those who wish to see a more 
united and effective UAW con- 
tribute to building a powerful! 
phalanx in the people’s battle with 
monopoly and political reaction, 
look with great hope to the de- 


of the Viewed as a mandate to the con-|liberations of its coming  con- 
Asso-|Vention delegates to work for con-| vention. 


with the UN and to permit lim- 


| ited international observation if 


the Soviet Union would do like- 
wise, was a step forward. The 
Foreign office in Japan expres- 
sed the hope that these arrange- 
ments would be followed up in 
the Disarmament subcommittee 
talks in London. 


On March 26, the Premier of 
Japan in a press conference said 
it was his earnest wish that the 
disarmament subcommittee try 
to effect the prohibition of atom- 
ic weapons tests. 


Released by the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission 
last Monday was a letter of 
March 18 to Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold from Ambas- 
sador Toshikazu Kase, submit- 
ting a letter from Prime Minis- 
ter and Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs Nobusuke Kishi. Kishi’s 
message included a_ resolution 
urging prohibition of A and H- 
bombs by the House of Coun- 
cillors on March 15. 

* 


THE PRIME Minister _re- 
minded the Secretary General 
that the House. of Councillors 
had adopted similar resolutions 
April 5, 1954, and Feb. 9, 1956, 


and inclosed their texts in his 


—--—— - 
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demic freedom and communism, 
on Thursday, April 4, at 12:30 
p.m., at City College. 

The debate has been organized 
by the Academic Freedom Week 
Committee of City College, of 
which Gerald Dworkin, is chair- 
man. 


president of City College, will 


Doxey Wilkerson to 
Debate (CNY Head 


Doxey Wilkerson, director of curriculum at the former 
Jefferson School of Social Sciences, and Dr. Buel Gallagher, 


' 
' 
' 


uestions of aca-) 


Bomb Tests 
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SCIENTISTS’ VIEW 


A world-wide halt of nuclear 
tests was urged by the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists in 
February. Its council said it 
could be done at once without 
tying the ban to other disarma- 
ment proposals, “All available 
evidence. assures us that this 
constructive step,” the scientists 
declared, “would handicap the 
military preparations of our 
competitors at least as much as 
our own, and that a test ban 
could be adequately monitored 
by a United Nations monitoring 
agency without requiring free 
access for inspectors within na- 
taional boundaries.” This con- 
tradicts the argument of the Ber- 
muda conferees that H-bomb 


tests can escape detection. 
a 


letter. 

The House resolution of 
March 15 cites. preparations for 
the tests around: Christmas Isl- 
and “notwithstanding the re- 
peated protests from the Japan- 
ese government.” 

The Japanese House _ resolu- 
tion calls on UN and the pow- 
ers concerned to limit all uses 
of atomic energy to peaceful 
purposes and total prohibition 
of production, use and testing 
of bombs. But it calls on the 
United Kingdom, Soviet Union 
and the United States to sus- 
pend all tests now under con- 
templation, “regardless of whe- 
ther they are to be held with 
previous notice or not.” 

It urges the three nations to 
“solemn reflection” on the reas- 
onable fear that if things are left 
as they are today the amount 
of fall-out from nuclear explo- 
sions may increase to the point 
~ irremediably effecting human 
ife. 

Meanwhile dispatches from 
Tokyo said a ship would tour 
the Pacific in a crusade against 
H-bombs. Sent by the Japanese 
Council Against the Atom and 
Hydrogen bombs, it will pick up 
crusaders in Hawaii, Sydney, Ja- 
karta, Singapore, Saig and 
Shanghai and bring them to 
Tokyo for a convention against 
Papen probably around Aug. 


It was on Aug. 6, 1945, that 
the first atomic bomb was drop- 
ped, on Hiroshima. 

The ship may pass through 
the Christmas Island test area 
but may not if it is dangerous 
at that time or if it is stopped, a 
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j j . os ° 5 
means that new wage demands cal activity: : the “heck during academic free- 


| spokesman in Tokyo was quoted 
The specific title of the debate as saving. 
* 


OTHER SOURCES revealed 
that on March 23, the Socialist 
| party of Japan sent notes to 
| President Eisenhower, Prime 
Minister- Macmillan and Premier 
Bulganin declaring it the wish 
of the Socialist party that they 
conclude an agreement to pro- 
hibit nuclear weapons. In _ the 
meantime, the party appealed 
that all stop the tests. 

A special mission representing 
the Premier plans to leave by 
the end of March for England 
to appeal to the government 
again to halt the Christmas Isl- 
and tests. 

Heading the mission will be 
Masatoshi Matsushita, president 
of the Christian Rikkyo Univers- 
ity. With him will be Mrs. Mat- 
sushita, representing the Japan- 
ese women; Tadayoshi Doke, 
specialist in radioactivity - and 
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In Memory of 
BEN SHOHEN 
Died —— April 2, 1956 
“Sleep well, beloved comrade, 
o; the ‘ight. will go on, Le teva" 
2¥riends ‘and co-workers in, 
Strawberry Mansion, Phila, 


In Loving Memory 
of my Dearest Husband 


BEN SHOHEN 
Whe Died April) 2; 1956 
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Experts Pick the Best 
Chess Games of All Time 


| removing static electricity from phonograph records without an accompanying warning 
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By RALPH CRANE 


IT IS quite natural for us 
chess players to like to play 
over brilliant chess games. 
A guide to these are the 


brilliancy awards in inter-— 


national tournamenst; such cur- 
rent games are often reprinted 
in chess magazines. But which 
are the best of all time? Select- 
ing them is an arbitrary matter, 
since neither the International 
Chess Federation nor any official 
national body has made any se- 
lection. Selections have been 
made by authors of chess books 
or of compilations, and by infre- 
quent letters to chess magazines. 
A brilliancy can be “achieved 
against an inferior opponent; it 
can sparkle with combinations 
and sacrifices. But is not a game 
just as worthy, between players 
of equal strength, wherein one 
plaver gradually builds up .su- 
periority and goes on to win? 
A game can be “best”, because 
of taking “brilliant” advantage of 
. an-opponent’s mistakes, because 
of superior all around play, ‘or of 
fine attacking technique, of 
splendid end game performance 
or, of a striking Queen sacrifice, 
for example. 


s 


* 


FROM TIME to time, lists 
have appeared in chess maga- 
zines (mainly in “Chess Review’) 
of the best games ever played. 
drawn up by writers or readers. 
Irving Chernev, author of many 
chess books, selected as the three 
greatest games ever played: (1) 
Bogolyuboy - Alekhine, Hastings 
Tournament 1922 (See “500 
Master Games”, p. 552); (2) 
Pillsbury - Tarrasch, Hastings 
1895 (same, p. 463): and (3) 
Reti - Alekhine, Baden - Baden 
1925 (same, p. 653). 


“The Fireside Book of Chess” 

cites among “Old Favorites” the 
Brver-Esser game, Budapest 
-]917 (p. 358), calling Breyer's 
14th move (K-Bl) “one of the 
deepest moves ever made on the 
chessboard”. They praise, too. 
Nimzovichs “glorious” win 
against Hakannson, 1922 match 
(p. 356). In the section headed 
“The Perfect Game”, the ‘Parr. 
Wheatcroft game (City of Lon- 
don Championship 1988) | is 
called Parr’s “masterpiece”, with 
“well-founded claims to being 
considered the finest attacking 
gaine of all time.” 


Examples of games where the 
loser makes no mistakes but is 
nevertheless forced to dance to 
the winner’s tune are Copablan- 
ca-Mieses, Berlin 1913 (p. 381); 
_ Bogolyuboy-Reti, Mahrisch - Os- 
trau, 1936 (p. 382), and our own 
Samuel Reshevsky in his game 
with Treystman, 1988 U. S. 
Championship: (p. 384). Twelve 
games in all are given, with 
notes, in this section entitled 
“The Perfect Game”. 


A chapter on “The Brilliancy 

_ Prize” (pp 253276) lists fifteen 
games which won a brilliancy 

‘prize in some __ international 
tournament Alexander Alekhine 

(World Champion 1927-1935, 

1937-1946) is the winner of four 

of these games; among other 

winners are the Cuban Jose Ra- 

_v/, Oul Gapablanca World Champio 
©1921-1927); the Gzech, Richar 


_ : : 


Reti; and the Russian, Aron Nim-** 


—_—_. .a ww 
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zovich, who after World War I 


left for Denmark. 
* 


“THE GOLDEN Treasury of 
Chess” describes as “one of the 
most beautiful games ever play- 
ed” in a championship match 
the fourth game of the second 
World Title Match between Wil- 
helm Steinitz of Germany World 
Champion 1866-1894) and the 
challenger Mikhail Tchigorin of 
Russia, plaved in Havana, Cuba 


in January 1892. Steinitz, play- ~ 


ing White in a Ruy Lopez open- 
ing, won this game in 29 moves 
p. 100). 

Francis J. Wellmuth, compiler 
of “The Golden Treasury of 
Chess”, presents fifteen games in 
Part I as his favorites among the 
540 games reproduced. 

Tartakower and Du _ Mont 
write of Adolf Anderssen’s “Im- 
mortal” game against Kieseritzky 
London 1851)—“This magnificent 
example of Anderssen’s combina- 
tive powers is still without a peer 
in the annals of chess” 500 Mas- 
ter Games”, p. 291) Adolf An- 
derssen of Germany was unoff- 
cial world champion from 1851- 
1857, and from 1859-1866. 

A letter to “Chess Review” 
August 1951) called the win by 
the great American player Har- 
ry Nelson Pillsbury 1872-1906) 
over Gunsberg at Hastings 1895 
“the greatest game ever played” 
“Golden Treasury of Chess, p. 
108). 

It is clear that. these writers 
were expressing their personal 
preferences when thev called 
this or that game “the greatest”. 
[ do not pretend that the games 
mentioned above are the very 
best, to the exclusion of all oth- 
ers. They are referred to here, 
so that in spare moments you 
may enjoy playing them over. 

* 


BOOKS mentioned above are 
(1) “500 Master Games of Chess” 
by Tartakower. and Du Mont. 
with games from 1798-1938. (2) 
“The Fireside Book of Chess” by 
Irving Chernev and. Fred Rein- 
teld New York 1949); and (3) 
“The Golden Treasury of Chess”, 
compiled by Francis J. Well- 
muth (New York 1943). . Similar 
ones are: (4) “100 Master Games 
of Chess” by Tartakower and 
Du .Mont, with games from 
1939-1951 (London, 1953): (5) 
“The - World’s Great Chess 
Games’, edited by Reuben Fine 
(New York 1951; (6) “Epic Bat- 
tles of the Chess Board” by R. 
N. Coles, revised 1931; (7) “Mas- 
ter Chess Play” by P. Wenman 
(London 1951); and (8) “One 
Hundred Chess Games” by P. 
Wenman, (London 1945), 

There are thrills galore in the 
chess lore left us by the world’s 
greatest chess masters, and in 
the best games of our present 
grandmasters. Where to begin? 
With Part I of “The Golden 
Treasury of Chess” entitled “My 
Favorites”, or with the section 
“The Perfect Game”, pp 380-396 
of “The Fireside Book of Chess”. 
And: when you wish to make 
your own Selection of the world’s 
best chess games, turn to “500 
Master Games of Chess” and 
“100' Master Games of Chess”. 

(If you have definite opinions 
as the best games ever played or 


the ones, yeu st, you 
cordially ih aged them 
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Containing Radioactive 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
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AN OFFICIAL of the Eby Sales Co., which recently signed an agreement with 
the Federal Trade Commission not to sell a device employing radioactive material for 


on possible dangers, has. revealed 
that the device comes from the 
U.S. Radium Corp. 

It was in the Orange. N. J., 
plant of the U, S. Radium Corp. 
that the first radium watch dial 
painters were stricken with what 
then was considered a mysterious 
malady in the early 1920's. Six or 
seven years after their first ex- 
posure, the first deaths began to 
occur. By 1929, 15 had died, and 
on Dec. 3, 1951, the 4lst death 
occurred. 

It was established in 1923 that 
the doomed employes had died of 
radium ingested into their systems 
as they twirled their camels hair 
paint brushes in their lips. After 
that, suits and out-of-court settle- 
ments plagued the factory. In 1935 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey 
freed the company from further 
liability. 

While the Orange plant long has 
been closed, and the company re- 
moved from New Jersey, other 
plants have operated. It is from a 
U. §S. Radium Corp. plant in) 
Bloomsburg, Pa., that the little’ 
inch-long . Brae for high-fidelity 
records are sent in the mail, 1,000) 
in a package, to the Eby ‘Sales Co.| 
here, according to Harry Good- 
man, manager. | 


AN FTC PRESS release said 


ments. The other is the Mercury 
Scientific Products Corp. of 1725 
W. Seventh St., Los Angeles. 
They agreed that henceforth no- 
tices must be imprinted on the de- 
vices indicating the. possible harm- 
ful effects directing users not 
to touch the radium sulfate ele- 
ment contained within and to kee 
them away from children, said 
FTC. ; | 

Goodman said that U.S. Radium 
Corp. takes the device and puts in| 
the radioactive material. When it 
is received here from Bloomsburg, | 
he said, the packages of 1,000| 
heretofore had been marked simply 
with a warning not to put near 
unexposed film. | 

The Eby Sales Co. product is 
called “Stati-Mute,” and the West 


: 


Coast device, “Mercury Dis Charg-| 
er’ or “Mercury Disc-Charger,” ac-’ 
cording to FTC. | 

Goodman and Sidney Fleisch-| 
man, sales manager, talked freely 
to this reporter about the sales of 
the device. Goodman said the 
dealings with FTC were amicable, | 
that “FTC in-‘perfectly right in’ 
doing what it is doing.” He claim-| 
ed that it was in connection with 
investigating a brush for cleaning 
records put out by another com-! 
pany, “which contained polonium,” | 
that FTC investigated its product. 

* 


RADIUM sulfate ts hazardous, 
said the FTC, if inhaled into the 
lungs or ingested. While the 
amount of such = substance these. 
products contain is small, it said, 
the effects of ingestion or inhala- 
tion “in amounts however minutes 
are cumulative.” 

“The item is too small to put 
the instructions right on it,” said 
Goodman, while Fleischman said it 
measured about one irich in length, 
and from one-fourth to five-six-| 
teenths of an inch in diameter. “So 
on the box each is packed in, we 


inside, we have the warning to 
keep it away from children and so 
on, 

Goodman said he didn’t under- 
stand much of the scientifie part, 

but “as I get it this radium sul- 

fate is not very potent, nothing 
like as much as polonium.” Fleisch- 
man said there is “one-fourth of a 
milligram in each—or that’s what 
were led to believe by U. S. Ra- 
dium Corp.” 

“Fortunately our stocks were 
low,” said Goodman when asked 
if many rdevices had to be _re- 
packaged, »He said it was only a’ 

deline of 
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in the last three years. 

Goodman said that the rafts) 
tive material was set inside the 
device and was impossible to get 


at. 

Fleischman said that the device 
“can be carried on the skin of your 
arm without harm for 90 years,” 
so they were informed. 

Asked if thought had been given 
to a young child’s swallowing the 
whole device, Goodman said he 
didn’t think that possible. 

* 


WRITING of the discovery of 
radium poisoning among the watch 
dial painters by the late Dr. Har- 
rison Martland, Essex County med- 
ical examiner, Dr. Philip Morrison, 
nuclear scientist, in Monthly Re- 
view said, one or two of the women 


whose radioactivity was measured 
by Dr. Martland were found to 
have died “from as little radium as \ 
may be found on a single dial,” 
weighing “less than the ink in the - 
dot over this i.” 

“How much is safe?” asked Dr. 
Morrison, “A few veteran radium 
workers were found, a few avia- 
tors who had been exposed to 
the dust from broken luminous 
instruments.” Their activity was 
measured from exhaled breath. It 
was found they had less than half 
as much as the radium in the bones 
of the fatal case with the lowest 
contamination. On this experience 
the “safe” amount, he said, was 
set at one-tenth the minimum fatal 
dose, a weight of one-tenth micro- 
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Donkeys and Steam Shovels 


Help Build a New Peking 


By PEGGY LEE 
PEKING. 


IN THE USUAL course 
of events, nothing is duller 
than one’s daily trek to the 
office and back. But in 


Peking right now, so much 
is going on, that the situation 
is a bit unusual... . 


I travel by bicycle, and my 
route lies along the city’s main 
thoroughfare, past the famous 
Gate of Heavenly Peace. This is 
the same route taken by the 
parades on May Day and Na- 
tional Day. At intervals, alon 
the way, there are neat stacks at 
square bricks. They werent 
there when I went away on holi- 
day, a couple of weeks ago. Oh, 
now I see what they are. They re 
paving stones, and they re being 
used to pave the sidewalks down 
the entire length of this main 
street, on both sides. My! That'll 
be an improvement. If theyre 
going to start paving the side- 
walks, I can get out my high 


| heeled shoes that have been ly- 


ing in the trunk for so long. 
No more mud puddles on rainy 
days. 

Now I come to the place 
where they are widening the 
road. Eventually this street will 
be a great, uniformly broad ave- 
nue, stretching right across the 
city from east to west. What 
they are doing is to make one 
widening the road, Eventually 
this street will be a great, uni-- 
formly broad avenue, stretching 


| right across the city from east 


to west. What they are doing 
is to make one wide thorough- 
fare out of two narrow lanes, 
by knocking down the houses 
in between. Preparations for 
this job took an uncommonly 
long time, for each family had 
to be moved to new quarters 
which were to their liking, be- 
fore wrecking work could be- 
gin. They say that one elderly 
gentleman was visited by the 
Mayor himself, before he finally 
agreed to exchange his old, de- 
lapidated dwelling for a new 
one the suburbs. 


Everything had to wait until 
he made up his mind. . . . But - 
now everyone has been moved 
to his or her satisfaction, and 
the wrecking crews have been 
busy. : 

Old — houses were al- 
ways surrounded by high walls 
which shut “out the beautiful 
courtyards from the view of the 


casual passerby. As one walk- 
ed about the residential sections 
of old Peking, all:one saw were 
forbidding grey ramparts. Not 
so much as the beam of a can- 
dle shone through, nor any sign 
to show that there was cheerful 
domesticity within. Suchwere 
the necessities of feudal life, 
where each man must put a wall 
between himself and his neigh- 
bor. 

But, like the walls of Jericho, 
these walls are tumbling down 
—and behind them a beautiful 
new Peking is realed. Lovel 
trees come to light, as the-bull- 
dozers push away the debris. 
What will they do with these 
trees now, I wonder, as I pedal 
my way to work. They can't 
build the new road around them, 
for they used to stand_ in dif- 
ferent courtyards, and they are 
not regularly placed. 

The next day I find the an- 
swer to the tree problem. They 
are evidently going to be trans- 
planted, for they have been dug 
up and carefully wrapped in 
some kind of special matting, 
with quantities of earth around 
them. 

Further along I see a team of 
surveyors, two of them girls! 
They are seeing to it that a’ 
straight new road grows out of 
the two twisting lanes. 


A sound like the chattering of 
magpies—or a phonograph rec- 
ord being played at the wrong 
speed—greets my ear. Oh, its | 
a busload of kids on their way 
some place. ... Probably on a 
special outing of some kind. The 
bus, and I, are held up while a 
giant steam shovel crosses the 
road. Here the houses are al- 
ready a thing of the past, and 
they are beginning to level down 
the first layer of roadbed. Don- 
key carts piled high with - 
crushed stone for the roadbed 
are standing nearby. That's so 
typical of China today. Donkey 
cart and steam shovel working 
side by side to build the fu-. 
ture... » + 

Now I see where the latest 
supply of crushed stone is com- 
ing from. A_ stone archway 
which was part of the old City 
Wall has been demolished, be- 
cause it was a- hazard for mod- 
ern traffic. This great stone 
span is now being chopped up, ~ 
for roadbed... . : ae: 

It’s interesting. how Peking’s 
skyline is changing. I used to be | 
able to see that stone archway ° 
looming ahead of me fully ten . 
minutes before I reached it en 
bike. Now, the archway is gone, 
but I can see the scaffolding 
for our new office building in | 
the far mrnes. That's a fit- 

eudal gateway 


put away ny 
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_ What HAS the CP Done, The Students Asked Gates... 


THE HISTORIC contributions i 
of the American Communist Party 
and. of individual Communists. 
were vigorously defended by John 
Gates last week as part of his give 
and take with forum opponents and 

students at Columbia University. 


Candidly admitting many mis- 
takes now clearly seen, the Daily 
Worker editor who had been in- 
vited in order to uphold the aca- 
demic freedom denied by the city 
college presidents’ ban, won ap- 
plause when he said spiritedly: : 

The fact that we made these mis- 
takes does not mean everything 
we’ did was mistaken, far from it. 
We did a lot of good and made 
vital contributions which, history 
bears out. We did a great deal for 
America. Sure, we made mistakes, 
So do the other parties. I only 
wish they were as critical of their 
past mistakes as' we are of ours!” 

The theme came up first via a 
question of one of the 800 stud-|: 
ents at Columbia's McMillan The- 
atre in the forum sponsored by the 


John Dewey Society, “Mr. Gates”,}. 
was the challenge, “You mentioned | 
before that the Communists had/| 
made contributions to America. 
What contributions are you talk- 
ing about? Could you name three?” 

Gates stepped to the micro- 
phone, while behind him on the 
platfo:m. the angular Socialist Par- 
ty leader Norman Thomas, and the 
sharp faced anti-Soviet writer Bert- 
ram Wolfe watched. 


: * 
“CERTAINLY”, he said, “One 


is the fight for unemployment in- 
surance.. . . Which brought a 
snicker of disbelief from two or 


ithree students. “It is recognized”, 


Gates went on, “that Communists 
played a vital role in this fight. I 
myself went to jail in the course 
of that fight.” 

Secondly, he related, was the 
Communist Party's part in the fight 
for Negro rights. The mistaken 
ideological concepts of the self de- 
termination — in the- Black Belt, 
which Thomas had challenged him 
on, Gates said, were not helpful 
ito this fight, but “are far out- 
weighed by the contributions, in 
many respects pioneering, which 
can be documented fromthe 
Scottsboro case on”, 

As the third part of the answer 
he cited the role of Communists ‘in 
building industrial unionism, an- 


other tremendous fight against en-| 


trenched interests in which he saw 
the inside of a prison cell, for his 
part in erganizing the steel union 


in Youngstown, Ohio. 


The theme recurred the next day 
before a turnaway audience of 350 
in the smaller Harkness Theatre se- 
cured by Columbia’s Eugene V. 
Debs Society. Prexy Buell Galla- 
gher of CCNY, Gates said, had ac- 
cused him of being an admitted 
“liar” in the past. 

* 


“I DID tell a lie”, the 43-year- 
old editor said, “And I want to 
tell you what it was. I have used 
force and violence twice in my) 
life. Once was in behalf of the 
Loyalists in Spain, fighting for the 


'in Germany in World War Two. 


legally elected democratic repub- 
lic against Hitler and Mussolini, 
the second time against the Nazis 


The lie came in 1937 when in get- 
ting my passport I answered no to 
the question of whether I was go- 
ing to Spain, since if I had said 
yes I would not have been per- 
mitted to go. 


“I believe firmly that if more 

Americans had supported the dem- 
ocratic Spanish government, fasc- 
ism would have been defeated in 
Spain, and World War Two could 
have been averted and many Amer- 
ican lives saved”, There was a per- 
ceptible stir when he said this. “TH 
say to Dr. Gallagher”, Gates con- 
cluded, “I’m proud of my ‘lie’ and|’ 
I would do the same thing to de- 
fend democracy and fight fascism 
today!” 
Another questioner later, refer- 
ring to the changes toward more 
independent thinking and demo- 
cratization recorded be the recent 
Communist Party convention, said: 
“Mr. Gates, how do we know you 
are sincere when you say vou have 
changed in these’ respects?”. 


“We ask to be judged by deeds, 
and only that”, was the response, 
“just like anyone else. If you are 
talking about me personnally, judg- 
ing me, I would say. you have to 


a minute ago”, he said, “and rea- 
lizing . that I -was- talking about 
1937, that those of you sitting here 
today who are 20 years old were 


just born then, and may know lit-| 


tle about the real story of Spain| 
and its relation to the whole fight 
against Hitler and the work? war. 
You may know comparatively lit- 
tle of the great battles for unem- 
ae pane insurance, the fight to 
uild unionism, which fight was 
called a ‘conspiracy, just as our 
advocacy of eer ag is today”. 


THAT ‘cial had_at least part- 
ly registered on this point was clear 
later when still another student 
doggedly insisted in a question: 
‘But you really can’t defend the 
past of the Communist Party. . 
Gates won applause as he began 
his response with: “You SAY I can- 
not. I not only can but I do”. | 

In developing the theme of the | 
contributions in spite of mistakes, 
Gates added that this proposition 
also applied to the Soviet Union, 


tanks chewed up the Nazi Army 
in World War Two, and let's not 
forget that. I can tell you we Amer-: 
ican soldiers in Germany were 
mighty glad to hear of dona ad- 
vancing, and so was the whole 
world. We were grateful to have 
them on our side, just as they were 
glad to have us on their side, of 
course, in the common fight to 
save the world from fascism”. 
Americans, he said, will wel- 
come the process of democratiza- 
tion here and in Communist Par- 
ties all over the world, and in the 
socialist countries. “If we sincere- 
ly wart. that process to: continue”, 
he said, “We have to fight for a 
better ‘atmosphere in our own) 
country, for an end to political 
‘|persecution, for an end to the 
whole cold war, the building up 
of trade between East and West, 


and for the withdrawal of ALL 
troops from the soil of other coun- 


‘exles. whether in the East or the 


West”. 


the first land of socialism, which 
had been under blanket attack by, 


fis forum opponents. | 


“They did many bad things, it 
turns out, but they did many good | 
things too”, he said, putting it in 


It was on this last key point 
that Thomas and Wolfe had di- 
verged most sharply in the first 
'day’ss debate. Challenged to. sign 
a petition calling for the withdraw- 
al of Soviet troops from Hungary, 
Gates had said he would sign one 


broad terms, “not only for their 


own people but for the whole) 


calling for the withdrawal of .all 
treops from all foreign countries 


know my life, my 26 years in the, world. One of the reasons we are they now occupied. Wolfe de- 


Communist Party. I happen to be, 
proud of those 26 years. 

Here he stopped and comment- 
ed ‘on the reaction ef disbelief to 
his assertion about the meaning of 
Spain. “I was thinking about that 


‘sitting here today talking peace- 


fully about this is that the Red 
Army tanks, which teday are only) 
being criticized for their interven- 
tion in Budapest—a criticism with 
which I agree—these Red Army 


nounced this as a “Soviet trap’, 
but Thomas, disagreeing’ pointed- 
ly, said: “Given the strengthening 


‘of the UN, and adequate eontrols, 


I would be for that. I would not 
rule that out as a dream.”—L.R. 


——— ~—S— 


selective TV, movie guide 


Sea a 30 

Howdy Doody — puppets (4) 10 
a.m. 

Right Now—discussion with Ron: 
Cochran (2) 1:30 

Educational Series — mathematics 
(4) 1:30 , 

Junior Town Meet (13) 1:30 

Movie Museum (9) 2. Old silents 

Basketball: East-West All Star 
Game (2) 2:30 

Prof. Basketball: Playoff game (4) 
2:30 

Herald Trib. Youth Forum (9) 2:30 

Movie: Dark Mirror (7) 3. Above 
average mystery 

Racing (2) 4:30 

World—National Report (2) 6 

Abbott and Costejlo (11}7 

I Search for Adventure (11) 7:30 

Jackie Gleason Show (2) 8. Circus, 
Show. Emmett Kelly — clown. : 

Gleason on vacation 
Perry Como (4) 8 

Caesars Hour: (4) 9 

Hockey (11) 9 

Movie: House on 92nd St. ( 
Anti-Nazi thriller 

Hey Jeannie—comedy series ( 
9:30 

George Gobel Show (4) 10 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Movie: Fall .of the House of 
Usher (Poe) (5) 11 | 

Movie: All Through the Night with 
Humphrey Bogart, Conrad Veidt 
(2) 11:15 


| 


13) 9. 


9 


an 


) 


TV 


Sunday, March 31 
Educational '~ Series—world geog- 
rahy (4) 9 a.m. 
Educational Series — Highlights of 


STARTS TUESDAY 3 APRIL 2 
FOR 1 WEEK ONLY | 
2 NEW SOVIET HITS 


Jack Lenden’s great story 


The MEXICAN 


Pius a Hilarious Comedy of a Seldier Misfit 


PRIVATE IVAN. 


an Artkino Magicolor program 


Cameo Theatre JU 6-8534 
a Ne Street and 8th Avenue 


PPYTTITITTTi titi ttt 


WINGDALE ON THE LAKE—OPENING 
APRIL 12 with a FIRESIDE CABARET— 
dine on EASTER & PASSOVER food) 
& wines served by candlelight and fire-| 
light. Share with friends old and new—’ 
an evening of intimate entertainment 
and dancing. SLEEP in steam-heated 
rooms. | 


RESERVE NOW $7 day. Call YUKON 6-6810 
Room 350. ‘SOT Piftti Ave., N. Y. 


‘Codcccceccccesoesccooocs 


hae 


XN 


e) 4x His 


Opera History i. 9:30 

Camera Three (2) 11:30 

Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon 

Times Youth Forum (5) 1 

Movie: Rocketship X-M (5) 1:30 

|Report From Rutgers (13) 1:30 

The Last Word (2) 2%0 
Watch Mr. Wizard (4) 2:30. 
Science for youngsters 

World News (2) 3:30 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 

Johns Hopkins File 7 (7) 3:30 


‘Odyssey (2) 4. Pickett’s Charge 


(Civil War) 

‘Wide Wide World (4) 4 

College News Conference (7) 4 

Medical Horizons — diabetes 
4:30 

See It Now: Poland 1957—Ed- 
ward G. Murrpsy’ s report (2) 
4:30 to 5:30’ 

Dean Pike—On (7) 
4:30 

Outlook—news (4) one 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Kingdom of the Sea—Antarctic Ex- 
peditions (11) 7 

Marge and Gower Champion Show, 
premiere (2) 7:30 

Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 

Cinderella — Julie Hine ne, How- 
ard Lindsay, Dorothy Stickney, 
others (2) 8. Rodgers-Hammer- 
stein original TV musical 

Steve Allen (4) 8. Guests: Ernie 
Ford, Peggy Lee, Dinah Shore 

Alcoa Hour (4) 9. The Big Buildup 
by Roger Hirson 

Omnibus (7) 9. Leonard Bernstein 
talks about Bach (7) 9 | 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Question (2) 10 

Play: Robin with Celeste Holm, 
Patty McCormick (11) 10 

What's My Line (2) 10:30 

Sunday News (2) 11 

Movie: Saratoga—1937 movie with 
Clark Gable, Lionel Barrymore, 
Jean Harlow. Racetrack comedy. 


MOVIES 


Rainmaker, 85th St. Translux 

Magnificent Seven & Private Prog- 
ress, Apollo 42nd St. 

Giant, Beekman & 8th St. Theatre| 


(7) 


Integration 


Soeee Three Brave Men, Paramount 


Great .Man, Sutton 
Gold of Naples, Paris 


| 
Red Balloon, Victoria & Fine Arts 
| Wee Geordie, Art & 72nd St. play- |: 


~ house 

We re All Murderers, Midtown, 
Gramerey, Ascot, Heights 

Tempest in the Flesh, World 

Lust for iLife, ~ Beis : 


Uptown: 


eae 


Rivoli 
DRAMA 
Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck 
The Anatomist, Royal 62 E. 4th. 
Utopia Limited, Shakepeare- 
rights, 264 W. 87th. | 
Visit to a Small Planet, Bocth 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
A’ Hole In the Head, Plymouth 
Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 
Good ine Charles, Downtown 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
Volpone Rooftop Theatre 
Take a Giant Step, Jan Hans Audit. | 
Major Barabara, Morosco 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys. 


‘Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 


Inherit the Wind, National 
Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Separate Tables, Music Box 
Lil Abner, St. James 
Duchess of Malfi, Phoenix 


Pennsylvania AFL’‘s 


Last Convention 

PITTSBURGH — The 55th and 
last convention of the Pennsylvania 
AFL, preceding its merger with the 
state CIO, opens here at the Penn 
Sheraton Hotel March 26. The 
delegates will represent a‘ claimed 
membership of more than 800,000. 

The convention will pass on| 
measures for effecting the union. 
merger by the end of. the vear. 


and David McDonald, head of the: 


‘United Steelworkers, are scheduled: 


speakers on this subject. | 

Questions involving political is-; 
sues affecting Labor are expected: 
to play a key role in the discussions. (L 


Harry Boyer, CIO state president, 


CHI UNIVERSITY RESISTS 


LEGION ATTAC 


CHICAGO, Ill. — The Univer- 
sity of Chicago last week re- 
jected demands of the Cook 


County American Legion Council} 


K ON FORUM 


that a scheduled symposium to-|#ee = ta 


night on “Socialism and Democ- 
racy be cancelled, Fred ‘ine, 


newly elected menber of the Na-| . 


tional Committee of the Commu-|f 


nist Party, 


is to speak, together}}.= =. 


with Mulford Sibley, professor offi = ar 
political science at the University|je. 
‘of Minnesta and Max Schachtman, #3 


ent Socialist League. 


national chairman of the Indevend- 3 gos SS ee 
Lawrence| i. eae. 


Scott, of the Chicago American] & 
‘Friends Service Committee is an-| ae 


nounced as the chairman of the 
symposium. 


The symposium, which “Ys spon- 
sored by the Socialist Club and 
the Young Socialist League of the} 
University of Chicago has been: 
under firé from the American Le- 
gion and the Chicago Tirbune. 


Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimp- 


FRED FINE x 


tthe Students Office had okayed 
the meeting and that he had no in- 
‘tention of overruling the dean's 


office. 
Kimpton stated that “I am uct 


ton of the University told the 


American Legion that it is neither | 


“desirable nor wise” to cancel the, 


meeting.. The Legion called the 


welcoming Communists under any 
circumstances,” but he added that 
he had confidence that the student 
body” will be able te judge at their 


meeting “disgraceful.” 


Kimpton stated that the Dean of 


real worth the assertions the Com-. 
munist representative makes.” 


——— 


Facts & Figures on 
Economic Crises 


MYER WEISE 


DISCUSSES: 


1—Have we always had crises? 
2—Can they be controlled? 

3—Why do they occur: various 
explanations 


WED. APRIL 3, 8 P.M. 


ACADEMY HALL 
853 Broadway 


Second in a series of 6 weekly lectures 
on “BOOM OR BUST” 


— 


—- 


— 


—————eEE 


Millinery, 


ne Eat S2irt Street 


ANNUAL SPRING BAZAAR 


Saturday and Sunday—April 6 and 7— 11 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
77 FIFTH AVENUE (near 15th St.) 


heather Goods, Jewelry, Glass and 
Pottery; Women’s, Men’s, Children’s Apparel, etc. 


Excellent food — Luncheon — Tea — Dinner 
National Council of American Soviet F riendship — 


1 » Phone: MU 3-2080 


| Ave. Brooklyn. 


ee 
nA 


unl 


| Saturday Manhaitan 


\ Of 


BRIGHTON COMMUNITY CENTER~—- 
26th Annniversary Celebration on Sat. eve. 
March 30, 8:45 p.m. at 3200 Coney Island 
Concert extraordinary— 
with the inimitable, Martha Schlamme; 
Teresita and: Fernando—flamenco dancers; 
Nathan Goldstein, major artist and vio- 


' linist of genuine distinction. Sarbs. 51.50. 


Sunday Bronx 
) DR. 
‘histerian, will lecture On 

| About Hungary.” Sun. eve. at 8:30 p.m. at 
| Cooperative ‘Auditorium, 27€0O Bronx Park 
‘Bast. Ausp.: Library Committee, 


Pace 16 EEE ene 
What Does Pentagon Brass — 
Find So Attractive in Him? 


LAST MONDAY rt a 
mild-looking man in his late 
fifties: arrived’ at the Interna- 
tional Airport in New York from 
Western Germany, and then hur- 
ried on to Washington. He told 
reporters he hoped the West 
German armed forces would 
soon be equipped with tactical 
atomic weapons. 

Lieut. Gen. Adolf Heusinger, 

chairman of the combined chiefs 
of staf* of the West German re- 
public, has an understandable 
interest in weapons of mass de- 
struction: he was chief of opera- 
tions of Hitler’s General Staff 
in World War IL. 
Gen. Heusinger is now in this 
country on a two weeks’ visit 
together with the chiefs of staff 
of 14 other members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO). They will inspect 
atomic weapons ard guided mis- 
siles. 

Gen. Heusinger is one of the 
two top ex-Nazi generals who 
have been given the job of re- 
building the West German war 
machine as part of NATO. The 
other is Lieut. Gen. Hans Speidel, 
recently named commander of 
NATO ground forces in Central 
Europe, which include the U.S. 
Seventh Army (For information 
on Speidel see Feb. 3rd and 10th 


issues of The Worker.) . 
* 


BOTH HEUSINGER = and 
Speidel are among the “cleaner” 
ex-Nazi generals, who have won 
Washington’s favor. Like Speidel, 
Heusinger is supposed to have 
broken with Hitler and to have 
taken part ‘in the 1944 plot 
against him, for which he was 
arrested, 

Testifying in 1946 at the Nu- 
remberg trials of Nazi war crim- 
inals, Gen. Heusinger stated he 
had been fully informed of the 


Nazi atrocities against Jews and : 


Slavs. He said he had opposed 
these atrocities not on -toral 
grounds but because he “regard- 
ed these cruel methods as a mili- 
tary foolishness since they un- 
necessarily hampered the fight of 
our troops against the enemy.” 

Like Speidel, Heusinger has 
shown strong partiality to those 
former colleagues who, instead 
of being given posts in the Bonn 
government were given prison 
cells as war criminals. A Bonn 
dispatch to the N.Y. Times of 
July 25, 1952, reported: 

“In the opinion of Lieut. Gen. 
Adolf von Heusinger and Lieut. 


Gen. Hans Speidel, military ad- 


visers to the Federal govern- 
ment, it will be impossible to re- 
cruit desirable officers for West 
German military contingents un- 
less a substantial number of war 
criminals are released from Al- 
lied jails.” 


IN FEBRUARY, 1953 Heu- 
singer came to the defense of 
Col. Gen. Alfred Jodl, war-time 
Nazi Chief of Staff, who was 
hanged by the Allies as a war 
criminal. In proceedings in a 
West German court which sought 
to confiscate most of Jodl’s es- 
tate, Heusinger presented an af- 
fidavit praising Jod] as a “thor- 
oughly decent man filled with 
soldierly spirit.” 

Heusinger and Speidel began 
their climb back to power after 
the Born ~ government was 
created by the Western powers 
in 1949 in violation of 
Potsdam. agreement. In January, 
1951 both -generals were de- 
signated members of the dele- 
gation which negotiated with 
the Western powers about the 
rearmament of West Germany 
and its participation in NATO. 


The supreme commander of the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff. | 


the 


egislature | 


By MAX GORDON 


ALBANY.—As—this is ‘written, 
New York’s state legislature is driv- 
ing frantically toward adjournment 
of its 1957 session, with little dig- 
nity and with less consideration to 
matters of importance to the state's 
citizenry. 

As usual, most major problems 


will be debated in the final 48 


GEN HEUSINGER 
In Civilian Disguise 


NATO was Gen. Eisenhower. 
Later Heusinger was appoint- 
ed head of the Military Planning 
Department of ‘the Defense 
Ministry. In November, 1955, he 
was named chairman of the Su- 
preme Military Council. Most of 
the officers serying under him in 


~the ‘West Getman- Webrmacht 


are veterans of the Nazi army. 

Heusinger is in this country 
at the invitation of Admiral Ar- 
thur. W. Radford, chairman of 


hours before the wind-up, which 
is now set for the weekend. The 
12 weeks since the session opencd 
have been devoted to jockeying, 
with one ear turned toward the 
sound of publie opinion. 

But if the whole sad tale has 
yet to be fully unwound, enough 
has been told to leave the labor 
movement's official spokesmen here, 
bitterly disappointed. 


NEW YORK’S LABOR and so- 
cial welfare laws are backward 
as compared with several] other in- 
dustrial states, at least in some im- 
portant areas. Thus, maximum 


lunemployment insurance benefits 


are $36 where they run as high as 
$54 elsewhere. 
What’s more, several states have 
additional benefits for dependents, 
which are of even greater impor- 
tance than the maximum pay level. 
New York is not one of these. 
The Workmen's Compensation 
system, with its $36 top benefit, 


a is also out-of-date. 


New York’s law against dis- 


eee" crimination in jobs is considerably 


weaker than similar laws in half 
a dozen other states. Its anti-bias 
agency, the State Commission 
Against Discrimination (SCAD), 


it. This cripples its ability to en- 
force the law. Not so in other 
states, where the anti-bias agency 
has far wider powers to go after 
law violators. 


What ~ éspeicaliy™ ‘irks » onion 


spokesmen here is that the state 
pioneered, under the impact of la- 
bor’s influence, in workmen's com- 
pensation, unemployment  insur- 


ance, anti-job discrimination. And 


ee 


in shop 
and union 


aif LONG-SMOLDERING § battle between two AFL-CIO 
maritime unions broke into the open once again. Officials of the 
Seafarers International Union, (formerly AFL) meeting in convention, 
fired broadsides at the National Maritime Union (formerly CIO). 
Immediate .issue has been rival union representation claims of the 
two warring unions at the newly-formed American Coal Shipping 
Company (partly owned by John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers). 
However, Joseph Curran, NMU president, told George Meany, AFL- 
CIO president, that this dispute is part of a “master plan of warfare 
against the NMU” by Paul Hall, head of the SIU. | 

The NMU-SIU battle is one of many, between former AFL 
_ and CIO unions, now plaguing the merged AFL-CIO. The NMU 
has stayed out of the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Dept., which §is 
dominated by the former AFL unions. 

Meany offered a package peace plan to the two unions which 
was not agreed on but now the battle is on as to who is responsible 


for its failure. 
* 


TEACHERS UNION of N. Y. will hold its 21st annual educa- 
tional conference Saturday, April 6, at the Hotel Biltmore. The 
theme will be “Education, Science and Culture for All.” A union 
award will be given to Dr. Royal Wilbur France “for his valiant and 
unswerving defense of intellectual freedom.” 

Three forms at the conference will discuss enriching the cul- 
tural life of all children; making integrates: a reality in N. Y. 
schools; and raising educational standards in the secondary schools. 

The annual educational conference’s of the TU have become, 
despite the attacks on the union, one of the major events in the na- 
tion’s educational life each year. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY earnings for manufacturing workers in 
N. Y. State in January of this year were $80.87, according to the 
Department of Labor. Average hourly figure was $2.06. And aver- 
age weekly was 39.3 hours. 

A total of 283,276 workers were benefit claimants for unem- 
| ployment insurance and federal compensation in that month. The 
average weekly unemployment insurance payment was $30.39. 

. 


N, Y. STATE COPE (Committee On 
Political Education) will hold a state- 
wide conference at the Hotel Sheratén- 

« Astor in New York City on Tuesday, 

April. 30. Expected to be acted on 

- are plans to build COPE throughout 

the state and for getting a strong regis- 

tration campaign going among union- 
ists this year. 


vir ity war Pre rerts tr: Feaee | 
TEACHERS, ORG IZATIONS. .are | outraged. 


ti ALS 2K 
Offer of a $400-a-year increase to 16,000 of -its ‘40,000 teachers. 


Whether they will unite for a joint campaign which can get maxi- 
mum results is a big issue. City Hall continues to take advantage of 
the disunity among-teacher groups. Nevertheless, the widespread 
dissatisfaction among teachers may present the ciyt with an explo- 
sive situation. 
* 

A LONGSHORE BILL enacted in Albany gives the Bi-Statt 

Waterfront Commission new powers. The International Longshore- 


men’s Assn. opposed the meas- \ — 


ure. Other union leaders had 
private misgivings but allowed 
their public battle with the ILA 
to keep them from doing any- 
thing to stop the anti-labor meas- 
ure. Many Democrats were like- ; 


wise opposed but failed to fight ek oe 
the measure which had Gov. Ned AT ft Ln 


7 MAY RAG 

Harriman s support. 3 { 5 Y 

The law empowers the Bi- ¢ : 
State agency to register coopers, i ry 4 
carpenters and other pier work- ~/ 
ers previously exempted (long- ——— 
shoremen are already registered); 
gives its investigators the rights to arrest workers; and other pro- 
visions. , - 

* 

CITIZENSHIP was taken away from meng Matles, director of 
organization of the United Electrical Workers (UE), in one of the 
most dangerous moves taken to date against the rights and status 
of the millions of foreign-born Americans.who are mostly workers, 

A federal judge.used the testimony of paid professional stool- 
pigeons taken from the well-worn Department of Justice stable of 
liars and perjurors as the basis for this action against Matles, who 
was a-naturalized citizen over 22 years. 

Harry Bridges, against whom similar denaturalization- efforts 
proved unsuccessful, warned of the dangers in the Matles ruling to 
millions of naturalized Americans and called for support to the 


Matles defense. 
* 


THE MONTH-LONG STRIKE of 
some 2,000 members of the United 
Steelworkers at the American Locomo- 
tive Co. in upstate Schenectady is still 
on, with no immediate settlement ap- 
parently in sight. The company is 
trying to get the union to accept new 
piece work standards that would mean 
an average plant-wide wage cut of 23 
cents an hour, 

The ALCO. workers are being told 
that they will have to speed up if they 
want to keep the same earnings. An 
average 11 percent increase in produc- 
tivity is demanded by the company. @ 
O also refuses to negotiate new am 
benefits such as wage increases, a sup- “Ge 


lemental unemployment: benefit. plan; hee. 


hy: the \city’s \ cost of living:escalator clause, pensions; 


holidays, vacations, ete; 


employers 


‘now it has fallen way behind, 


Wem 

THERE WAS. HOPE, and deter- 
mination, that at this legislative 
session some drastic improvements 
would be made. Governor Harri-: 
man had indicated readiness to . 
fight for drastic changes in the 
social welfare systems and in the 
anti-bias law. 

The governor, in his legislative 
message, did not go as far as labor 
had hoped. He proposed $45 max- 
imum benefits for jobless pay and 
compensation, an increase in sick- 
ness benefits from $40 to $43, 
added dependency payments for all 
three systems, an easing of eligibil- 
ity requirements to extend cover- 
age. He also urged widening of 
SCAD’s powers.so it could enforce 
the anti-bias laws and the exten- 
sion of these laws to cover private 
housing, 


Labor spokesmen believe top 
benefits should go as high as $54, 
but most were ready to go along 
on the Harriman program. They 
are not getting it, or much of any- 
thing. - | 

* 

REPUBLICAN leaders agreed 
to go along.on the $45 maximum 
benefits, while spurning the pro- 


can do little more than wait for Posals for dependency payments. 


individual complaints to come to; 


But they demanded certain con- 
cessions for Big Business in return, 
and attached these conditions to 
their bills increasing unemploy- 
ment insurance i workmen's 
compensation maximum benefits. 
To the unemployment. insurance 
bill they attached amendments 
making qualification for _ benefits 
much tougher in certain cases, and 
jacking up taxes for small seasonal 
employers while cutting them for 
big “stable” employers. The result 
is a bill which is extremely damag- 
ing to the jobless pay system. 


| Labor is fighting it, and Harriman 
is against it. If it passes, which is 


almost certain, he will veto it. The 
result is no change in benefits for 


labor. They remain at the $36 


maximum. 

To the compensation bill they 
attached a gimmick calling for 
court review of facts in disputed 
cases. This would mean another 
years delay or more before work- 


jers could collect. The situation is _ 


bad enough, Labor is dead-set 
against this bill, and Harriman will ©: 
doubtless veto if passed. Result? © 
No change in workmens’ compensa- 
tion benefits, 3 

Only in sickness insurance bene- 
fits is a change likely to emerge of | 
benefit to workers. Here, the to 
will probably he increased to $45. 
And more workers will be in- 
cluded as the system embraces all 
with two or more 


workers. 
* 


AS REGARDS SCAD, there is 
a complex, tricky behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering going on. The GOP 
refused to widen SCAD’s powers 
and voted to set up a civil rights | 
bureau in the Attorney General's 
office instead, The Attorney Gen- 
eral is Republican. The SCAD 
chairman, Charles Abrams, is a 
Liberal appointed by Harriman. 
One can only conclude that the 
GOP wants to deprive Harriman of 
the political benefits of an effec- 
tive SCAD operation. | 

At this movement, feverish bar- 
gaining is going on to get Hatriman 
to sig the civil rights bureau bill, 
in return for which SCAD will get 


‘some slightly enlarged powers. 


_As for other matters: labor and 
an aroused 


